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MADEMOISELLE REPAIR TO EER CHATEAU OF EU—TAR 
UNFORTUNATE DUKE OF MONNOUTH—DIBCORD amp 
INTRIGUES [8 THE PALAIS BOYAL—M. DE FEGUILLIN 
ASSUMES THE NAME OF LAUZUN—ts PROMOTED AT 
COURT—MADEMOISELLE INTERESTED IN BIS FORTUNES 
SHE FALLS PASSIONATELY I LOVE WITH HIM, AND 
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Artzr the storming of Lille, where Monsieur 
de Peguillin still further signalized himself by his 
wisdom and by his valour, his Majesty proceeded. 
to Arras, to rejoin the Queen. From thence I 
accompanied them to Peronne, where I took leave 
of the Court to repair to Eu, in order to take some 
repose after the fatigues of this campaign. 1 

You. II. 
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remained at Eu two months, and then returned 
to the Court, which was spending the winter in 
Paris. The King of England had sent his son, 
the Duke of Monmouth, to the French Court, 
and he was received very handsomely by his 
Majesty. Indeed, he was so extremely amiable 
and good-looking, that every one spoke highly 
of him. Madame de Ia Valliére was brought to 
bed of a gon, the same precautions being adopted 
as those used on the birth of her daughter; while 
every one suspected the truth, it was evidently 
her desire that no one should know the least 
circumstance connected with it. After all these 
mysterious concealments, this child was legitima- 
tized by Parliament under the name of the Count 
de Vermandois, and the daughter by the name of 
Mademoiselle de Blois; and they were placed 
under the care of Madame Colbert, by whom 
they were brought up. 

In the month of January, the King, after 
taking the Queen and Monsieur le Dauphin to 
St. Germain, set ont for Franche-Comté. The 
Prince was there with the troops, which he had 
drawn nearer to him, under the pretence of 
holding Les Etats; while the King, who had 
communicated his design to no one but those 
employed in its execution, caused the utmost 
surprise and consternation by his sudden appear- 
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nce: he carried Dole in three days, and this at a 
season most adverse to such operations, owing to 
the severity of the cold. Other strong places, 
seized with panic, surrendered to the royal arms, 
and with so much precipitation, that Monsieur, 
who was in Paris, magnenimoualy resolved to 
repair to the seat of war and join his brother, as 
goon as he had taken up his fixed residence and 
terminated his career of conquest. He was too 
late, for while on the road he met the conqueror 
already returning. 

The Queen was now expecting her accouche- 
ment: it was impossible for me, therefore, to leave 
her while the King was thus occupied with his 
conquests. On his Majesty's return to Paris, 
there were strong rumours of peace. Abont the 
same period, the Princess of Baden and Madame 
d’Armagnac were banished from Court —no 
reason being assigned as regarded the Princess. 
With respect to Madame, it was well known thet 
she was accused of having written to the Queen 
the letter which contained the announcement 
of the King’s growing attachment to Madame de 
Montespan. 

During the period when I was paying 4 visit 
to Eu, the Queen was brought to bed of a son, 
le Duc @’Anjou, an event which caused me great 
pleasure; and there were abundant rejoicings at 

B2 
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Versailles in honour of it. It happened that 
Monsieur and Madame had a misunderstanding 
respecting the Duke of Monmouth. The young 
Chevalier de Lorraine, it appears, attached 
himself to Monsieur, became his favourite, and 
lived in the Palais-Royal, but hed the misfortune 
to displease Madame. When I returned, I found 
all these little causes of great discord embroiling 
the Court; but I refused to meddle in any of 
them, not choosing to listen to the explana- 
tions of one party or the other; for I shrewdly 
suspected that there wes too much to be heard 
with patience, and the amount of faults and 
follies on both sides too nearly equal to deserve 
arbitration. 

Many changes took place about this time at 
Court. M. de Vivonne was presented to the 
office of General of the Galleys, on condition that 
the place of first gentleman of the bedchamber 
should be given to Monsieur de Villequier, who 
resigned in favour of Monsieur de Rochefort 
that of Captain of the body guards. While this 
was in course of arrangement, the King was fre- 
quently at Versailles. We were one day speak- 
ing on the subject of some songs of an ironical 
character, by no means flattering to the qualities 
of Monsieur de Peguillin, (who had now taken 
the name of Lauzun,) more especially as a man 
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of sincerity, and of an upright mind. The King 
remarked to him, in a tone that all might hear, 
and in @ very complimentary manner, “ It was 
because Monsieur de Lauzun possessed more wit 
and penetration than most people, that they 
were desirous of proving he had less sincerity. 
For me,” he continued, “I would prefer having 
enongh sense to do what is wrong, and to refrain 
from doing it, rather than to be a fool because I 
had not wit to be anything else.” J confess that 
at that time I took great pleasure in seeing the 
King esteem those persons who distinguished 
themselves by their actions, and by their know- 
ledge of the world. He soon found that no one 
in his kingdom devoted himself so vigorously to 
his service as M. de Lanzun; he therefore pro- 
posed to him to quit the post of General of 
Dragoons, and to take that of Grand Maitre; 
still leaving it to Monsieur de Louvois to per- 
form the duties, whilst he who held the title was 
to devote himself exclusively to affairs of war. 
But whatever advantage this would have been 
to M. de Lauzun, he felt too much delicacy to 
accept it—not liking to undertake a charge, the 
duties of which were divided with Monsieur de 
Lonvois. He humbly supplicated the King to 
give him instead, a place near his person, in 
which he could act as he judged proper on 
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occasions when his services should be required ; 
stating, as a reason for this refusal, that if he 
acoepted the post of Grand Afatire, he should 
expose himself to quarrels with Monsieur de 
Louvois, which would only occasion him pain. 
The King approved of these sentiments, and 
wishing to give him marks of still greater confi- 
dence, placed the care of his person in his handa, 
and presented him with the commission of captain 
in the body guards. But he cared little for this 
new promotion; and since I have known him 
better, I beve always found him full of disin- 
terested sentiments. Indeed, every officer with 
whom he had served acknowledged him to be 
& worthy man, and so zealous in the cause of 
those who had done their duty, that all who 
had distinguished themselves were as sure of 
his good offices as of his esteem. He exhorted 
them to serve the King by every means in their 
power; giving them, if they required it, money, 
as if it were by the King’s order, when it was 
often from his own private purse. Such is the 
testimony of those who have experienced these 
marks of his kindness; but had he been aware 
that he was thus commended, it would have been 
the means of preventing his renewing the obliga- 
tion. So great is hisaversion to all kind of flattery, 
that scarcely any one vehtured to speak to him of 
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the occasions on which he had so distinguished 
himeelf. I confess that I was much gratified by 
the recitals of those who told me what I have 
related of M. de Lauzun; and this feeling was 
enhanced by the testimonials of gratitude shown 
towards him from many quarters, at a time 
when the sincerity of the parties could be little 
suspected, from his not being in a position to 
render them like services. The commission of 
Captain of the Guards being presented to him, he 
entered upon the duties in a dignified but easy 
manner—attentive without being officious. The 
King appeared perfectly satisfied with all he 
did; and this was the sole recompense which he 
desired. When I made Monsieur de Lauzun my 
compliments, he obeerved, “‘ He was fully aware 
of the honour I conferred on him, in thus in- 
teresting myself in the kindnesses shown him by 
his Majesty; it gave them a fresh zeat.” Indeed, 
from that period I began to look upon him as an 
extraordinary character, 2s well as a highly 
agreeable man. His conversation, like his man- 
ner, was fascinating; and I therefore sought 
every opportunity of being in his company, for 
there were a vigour and originality in his ideas, 
and in his mode of expressing them, very 
different from the conversation of every other 
person. 
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About this time the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
my brother-in-law, being on his way from 
England, passed through France. He hed been 
making a tour of curiosity rather than of plea- 
sure; and having got into some dispute with our 
Ambsssedor in England, his Majesty had taken 
up the affair withsome heat. This threw a damp 
over the pleasure he expected to receive in 
France; he was, nevertheless, treated very po- 
litely, entertained with a great many comedies, and 
with the repetition of the opera of the preceding 
winter. When he left, I also took my departure 
for Eu; and, as it was late in the season, my 
return was deferred until the winter should be 
far advanced. I made some complimentary 
speeches to M. de Lanzun, expressing, likewise, 
the pain I felt in quitting so agreeable a com- 
panion; for I had been in the habit of enjoying 
hia conversation during his frequent visits to 
the Queen. He treated me with a respect so 
submissive, that he would never even approach 
me, if I were not careful to make the first ad- 
vances. “ Although go little known to you,” he 
would observe, “there is no man in the world 
can be more anxions than myself to do you ser- 
vice, or to execute any order you will do me the 
honour to confide to my care.” He said this, too, 
with so much grace, that it was not difficult for 
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me to persuade myself that he was speaking the 
trath. 

On my return to Paris, the first news I heard 
was, that Madame had arrived, to bid adieu 
to Madame de St. Chaumont, her daughter’s 
governess; and that she was in despair on ac- 
count of Monsieur’s having sent her away, her 
only crime consisting, it was asserted, in being 
aunt to M. le Comte de Guiche. Monsieur had also 
dismissed, by order of the King, the Bishop of 
Valence, his first almoner, whom he prohibited 
from entering his diocese. And the next day, 
to the surprise of every one, the Chevalier de 
Lorraine was arrested, by his Majesty's espe- 
cial order. I went to the Palais-Royal, where I 
found Monsieur, in a very angry mood. He 
lamented his unhappiness, and declared that he 
had always endeavoured to conduct himself to- 
wards his Majesty in such a manner as not to 
draw on himself the treatment he had received; 
that he should set out for Villers-Cotterets—he 
really could not remain at Court. Madame 
affected as much vexation as Monsieur, and 
remarked to me, “I have no great reason to 
like the Chevalier de Lorraine, because we were 
never upon very pleasant terms; nevertheless, I 
pity him, and am extremely concerned for the pain 
which I know it will give Monsieur.” She said 
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this in @ tone which denoted her grief at any 
circumstance which had power to disturb him ; 
yet, at this very time, she was secretly rejoiced 
at what had happened, for she was in close inti- 
macy with the King, and no one doubted that 
she had taken some part in the affair. The 
Chevalier was sent to the Chateau d’If, and 
Monsieur and Madame returned to Villers- 
Cotterets, where she had « large apartment on 
the same floor as that of his Majesty. Although 
she resided with Monsieur at the Chiiteau- 
Neuf, yet she passed the afternoons at the 
old Chiteau, where the King could speak to her 
more freely upon such affairs as she had to nego- 
tiate for him with the King of England, her 
brother.* Since the Chevalier’s disgrace, she had 

* Madame was in close communication with Louis XIV. 
,on the subject of the alliance, offensive and defensive, 
with the King of England, (Charles IL, her brother,) 
for the destruction of the Dutch. She embarked at Dun- 
kirk, on board a ship of the English fleet, attended by a 
party of ladies from the court of France. She took with 
her Mademoiselle de Queroualle, afterwards Duchess of 
Portsmouth, whose beauty equalled that of Madame de 
‘Montespan. The Duchess occupied in England the same 
position as Madame de Montespan in France; but ahe 
had more power. King Charles was governed by her to 
the Inst moment of his life. She retained her beauty to 
an extreme age. At seventy, her figure was erect and 
commanding, nor had the effect of years impaired her 
powers of pleasing.— Sizele de Lowis XIV, 
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been in the habit of conversing with me. “ Until 
this time,” she observed, “ we seem to have 
entertained little regard for each other, because 
we have not been in the babit of meeting: you 
have a good heart, and mine is not bad: let 
us be friends.” I replied, that I was equally 
disposed to be on good terms. One day, before 
she had risen, M. de Lauzun entered her room, 
when she said, “I have something particular to 
say to him; you will oblige me, therefore, by 
entertaining the company that may happen to 
come in and interrupt us.” I undertook this com- 
mission with pleasure; and I was not sorry that 
Monsieur de Lauzun should participate with her 
in the obligation. It did not enter my mind that 
she had anything to say to him except on matters 
of business, from his never having betrayed the 
Jeast inclination for her, whatever he might have 
done with regard to other ladies. 

God is the ruler of our destinies. I had been 
accustomed to consider my lot as the happiest 
that could have been chosen for me; I had 
every reason to be satisfied with my birth, with 
my wealth, and with all those accessories which 
might have enabled me to pass through life 
without becoming a burden to myself or to others. 
Nevertheless, without knowing why, I grew 
weary of places which had hitherto pleased me, 
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and became attached to others I was indifferent 
to before. I liked the conversation of Monsieur 
de Lauzun, without any precise or fixed idea of 
anything beyond the present hour. After having 
spent some time in this state of inquietude, I en- 
deavoured to reflect within myself, and to discover 
what it was that gave me pain, and what plea- 
sure, I saw that another condition, differing from 
that I had hitherto experienced, occupied all my 
attention, and that if I married I should be the 
happier for it; that I considered a man would be 
grateful to me for making his fortune, and for 
giving him a great establishment. He would be 
touched, and would feel a friendship for me, and 
would make my pleasure his study. Then, in the 
great marriages they had heretofore proposed for 
me, there was no greater chance of happiness than 
I should have in the consideration felt for a per- 
son who entertained an esteem for me; while my 
heirs, regarding my wealth as their own, would 
wish for nothing so much as my death, that they 
might enjoy it. 

After having well considered all that had com- 
bined to induce this singular distaste to things 
around me, I saw the course I should take, and 
that it was the will of Heaven I should feel in 
my heart that marriage alone could give me 
repose; and this by the choice of a person whose 
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consequent accession of fortune would at least 
excite his gratitude; so that the remainder of 
my life might be passed in the tranquil union of 
perfect friendship. It was in such moments as 
these that I came to the conclusion that my in- 
quietude had not been without foundation, while 
the merit I had discovered in M. de Lauzun, his 
distinguished conduct as so extolled by others, 
the elevation of his soul raising him far above 
ordinary men, the charm of his conversation, and 
other intellectual accomplishments, which I knew 
how to appreciate, convinced me that he was the 
only man capable of sustaining the dignity of the 
position which my rank and fortune would confer 
—-the only person, in short, worthy of my choice. 
What is more, I considered that I had never 
received genuine marks of affection from any 
living being; that there was a pleasure in being 
Joved; that he possessed sensibility; and that it 
would be very delightful to live with an intelli- 
gent, good man, whom I could look on as a friend. 
alive to everything that gave me pleasure or 
pain, 

It was then I saw clearly that the source of 
my joys lay in the pleasure I had in conversing 
with him, and the little interest I took in 
other affairs, the distaste I felt for the world, the 
weariness I endured when I did not meet him at 
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the Queen's, all convinced me of the trath of 
which I had been till then ignorant, I had no 
other occupation or excitement than that which 
arose from these reflections ;—sometimes I wished 
that he would guess the state of my mind; at 
others, I felt desirous that he should never know 
it. Iam naturally impatient, and I confess that 
this new examination of myself and of my feelings 
was too much for me. I could not bear com- 
pany; thoughts of the world plunged me in de- 
spair; I wished to be alone in my own apartment 
or to behold him at the Queen’s, in the court, by 
mere chance, or anywhere, provided only that I 
saw him; I was then at peace. 

But soon I reflected on the difficulties to which 
this passion would subject me,—all I should have 
to encounter; I felt agitated at the very idea of 
having to speak of it to the King, yet I wished 
to make known my sentiments, that he might 
himself instruct me how I ought to act. I was 
inconsolable when I saw, by the distant and re- 
spectfal manner—so submissive, yet so insinuat- 
ing—of him I loved, that he knew not how 
absorbed I was in thinking of him; thus, the 
most embarrassing point of all, was, how to make 
him understand that he was more happy than 
he seemed himself to be aware of. I conld not 
fail, at times, to reflect on the inequality of his 
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rank with regard to my own; but I had read the 
history of France, and nearly all thoee written 
in the French language, in which I found ex- 
amples of persons of inferior rank to his, having 
married the daughters, the sistera, the grand- 
daughters, and the widows of monarchs. Besides 
this, I decided that there was little real differ- 
ence between men like these and those born of 
& more illustrious house; the one having far 
greater merit and elevation in their souls—the 
true measure of respective ranks, 

Thus did I endeavour to surmount every ob- 
stacle by a multitude of examples which crowded 
on my recollection. Serious reflection, however, 
taught me to be aware, that the world would 
have something to say in the affair, and how 
was I to reply to the objections it would raise 
against such a marriage? Hence I resolved not 
to speak to Monsieur de Lanzun except in the 
presence of a third person, and, in order to 
banish his image from my mind, to avoid every 
opportunity of seeing him: but no sooner did 
I attempt to put my resolution into practice, to 
converse with him only on indifferent subjects, 
than I found I knew not what I said; I stam- 
mered, became confused, could hardly convey 
the least meaning—in short, that the more I 
sought to shun him, the stronger became the 
spell that drew me towards him. 
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Madame, who was one of his friends, and who 
had tried to persuade me that she was mine also, 
often spoke to me of his merit; so thet I was a 
thousand times tempted to open my heart to her, 
that she might sympathize with, and kindly 
point out what course I should pursue; for I, 
indeed, was not in a fit state to direct myself. 
From my always doing exactly the contrary of 
that which I had determined to do, that which 
I decided on at night I failed to execute the 
next morning. And thus did I quarrel with and 
lecture myself a hundred times a day. At length, 
after having pondered over the impossibility of 
banishing this subject from my mind, and over 
the obstacles in my way, I found myself under 
the absolute necessity of coming to some final 
determination. 

I followed the Queen to the Franciscans, where 
she performed a nine days’ devotion for Saint 
Pierre d’Alcantara, and I prayed fervently to 
God to instil into my mind a knowledge of the 
course I had better pursue. One day, when the 
Host was elevated, after having humbly prayed 
for grace to succour me in my extreme uncer- 
tainty, I perceived, from the state of mind I was 
in, that I should be quite unhappy through life 
if I sought to extinguish an affection which had 
obtained so powerful an influence over me: in- 
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deed, when I attempted it, I found myself occa- 
pied in discovering the means I should take to let, 
M. de Lanzun know the sentiments I entertained 
for him, and in thinking of all that promised 
best to bring my wishes to « happy issue. And 
this appeared so ensy, to one deeply interested 
as I felt, that I could not imagine any would 
oppose it but those who sought to inherit my 
wealth. 

On the day following this last resolution to 
make my love known (it was the second of 
March), I found myself with Monsieur de 
Lanzun, at the Queen’s. I approached him, and 
it seemed to me that the courtesy and gaiety 
with which I addressed him ought to have made 
him guess all that I felt for him in my heart; 
still he continued to conduct himself with the 
same studied respect; while, on my side, I fan- 
cied that, after the pleasure I had betrayed in 
accosting him, he might surely have understood 
me. 

Tt was now reported that the King was about 
to release Lorraine, and that I was to marry 
Prince Charles, I thought this s happy occa- 
sion to lead M. de Lauzun to discover the 
state of my mind, and to explain to me his 
own sentiments. I at once summoned courage, 


and sent to beg he would come to my spart- 
VOL. II. c 
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ment, which was not far from his own rooms, 
80 that he was obliged, indeed, to pass by the 
door on his way to the Queen’s. Word was 
brought me back that he was not in his room; 
so guessing that he was with his great friend 
Guitry, in an adjacent apartment which he had 
bimeelf furnished, I made a pretext of the curiosity 
I had to sec it, not doubting but that I should 
find M. de Lauzun with him. But I was de- 
ceived: when I descended to the Queen’s, I saw 
that he was talking to the Comtesse de Guiche; 
and on my intimating to her that I wished to 
speak to him, she replied, “Let me first con- 
elude the little affair which I have in hand; for 
he is one of those gentlemen we cannot always 
secure when we wish, except you, who, whenever 
it pleases you, have only to command him to 
receive your orders.” This reply actually made 
me tremble, and my heart beat in go violent a 
manner, that I thonght he must perceive it; 
indeed, I rather wished that he should discover 
its intense emotions, and learn thereby thet I 
had nothing very diéagreeable to communicate 
to him. 

When the Comtesse de Guiche took leave of 
him, I went to a window, to which he followed 
me, and with so grand an air—svch an expres- 
sion of noble pride and jierté, that I looked upon 
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him as if he were the master of the world. After 
a little hesitation, I observed, “You seem to 
take such an interest in everything that con- 
cerns me, are so faithful a friend, and a man 
of such good sense, that I wish to do nothing 
without asking your advice.” He replied, 
with his usaal polite and submissive air, that 
he felt extremely obliged for the honour I did 
him,—that he was very grateful, and would 
never deceive me, and that I should see by the 
sincerity with which he gave me his advice, 
that he acted up to the favourable opinion I had 
formed of him. When the usual compliments 
were over, I informed him it was rumoured in 
the world, that the King wished to marry me to 
Prince Charles de Lorraine, and I entreated him 
to let me know if he had ever heard anything 
upon the subject? He replied, “I can assure 
you thet I have not; and I am moreover per- 
suaded thet the King wishes nothing but what 
you yourself desire, for I know that he has a 
heart too much interested in rendering justice to 
others, to think of constraining you in any- 
thing.” I replied, “‘ At the age I am arrived at, 
people rarely marry against their inclination : 
up to this period many proposals have been made 
to me; I have listened to all that has been said on 
the subject, and among the alliances proposed 
c2 
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were those of high mark, not exclusive of royalty 
itself. Yet should I have been in despair had the 
Court compelled me to accept them. I love my 
country,” I continued, “and am what is termed 
one governed more by reason than by ambi- 
tion; and good sense, as well as moderation, 
is required to know how to restrain the latter. 
We must frame our own happiness in this life; 
and I am fully persuaded it is not to be 
found in a union with a man whose character 
we know not, and whom we can never learn to 
esteem.” He replied, that my sentiments dis- 
played so much judgment that he could not but 
approve of them. And he then continued, “ But, 
so happy as you are, why do you think of mar- 
rying?* I answered, that he had reason to say 
I was happy, for that I really felt so; yet I ad- 
mitted to him that the number of people who 
reckoned on my wealth, and who consequently 
wished me to die, gave me much concern, and 
that this consideration alone would induce me to 
marry. He replied, that as this was a subject 
of importance, I ought to give it my serious con- 
sideration; and that after I had thought of it, 
and he, on his side, had done the same, he 
would give me his opinion in a manner which 
should convince me his counsel was worthy of 
the confidence I had placed in him, and of the 
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honour I had done him. The Queen left, and 
we were obliged to defer our conversation until 
another day. I confess that although I had said 
nothing that applied to him personally, yet 1 
felt much relieved in having put the affair in o 
Position to speak of it again; my wish was that 
he should have understood me by the embarrass- 
ment with which I had spoken—not having dared 
to look him in the face; yet I was not displeased 
with my behaviour, and amused myself with 
many projects, dreaming only of the time when 
we should again have to renew the conversation. 
The next day, after the Queen had dined, I 
observed, addressing myself to M. de Lauzun, 
that he must not longer delay giving me his 
opinion, and that I begged he would speak to me 
with sincerity, and inform me if he had thought 
seriously of what I had caid. He replied, with 
an agreeable smile, that he could make a book 
from the subjects that had passed through his 
mind; but that he had formed there many 
chateaux en Espagne, that it was for me to 
state what was for the best in such circum- 
stances, and that he would reply to all I pro- 
posed with the utmost sincerity. I declared that 
I had been castle-building no less than himself; 
adding, “ But my castles are built on good foun- 
dations; and you will oblige me by speaking of 
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this matter with the serionsness of s real friend; 
in truth, I wish to discuss with you an affair the 
most important in my life.” He began to langh, 
and observed, “I ought then to be very proud 
in being elected President of your Council: you 
will give me,” he added, “s very good opinion 
of myself.” I replied, I had the same good 
opinion of the advice he would give me, and that 
T promised to follow it; for I could say decidedly 
that I would consult no one but himself upon the 
subject; suspecting all the rest of the world. 
“Tam persuaded,” I concluded, “ that you will 
consider only my good in everything you pro- 
pose to me.” He now wished to throw himeelf 
upon the greatness, the profoundness of his re- 
spect for me, but I said to him, “ Pray, Monsieur, 
Jet us return to the subject we were upon yes- 
terday.” “You will remember, then,” he re- 
plied, “that it was the uneasiness you felt in. 
respect to your heirs, who, in desiring your wealth, 
must wish for your death; telling me, at the 
same time, that it was this alone that gave 
you the ides of marrying; and I candidly admit 
that in your place I should have the same feel- 
ing. For there is a pleasure in living, and it is 
80 great a grief to think that there are those who 
are wishing for our death, that I can readily 
understand it is the sole inducement which has 
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made you think of matrimony, since up to this 
time you have declined everything that might 
have suited you. There is nothing at this 
moment worth your attention; thus, although 
you may reasonably entertain the wish to marry, 
to put an end to the desire for your death, I 
perceive no person who is entitled to your hand. 

“Tam, therefore, at a loss how to advise you, and 
can only regret the position in which you are 
placed, for I fear there is no other relief for you 
than to solace yourself by disclosing your troubles 
to me. I know well,” he continued, “that 
you have long been seeking one worthy of this 
confidence, and most happy am I that the lot 
should have fallen on myself; yet I am much con- 
cerned at not being able to remove the invincible 
impediment, which cannot but cause you great 
anxiety; for, as I have observed, certainly there 
is no one on whom you can bestow your regards. 
Nevertheless, I cannot but admit that you have 
just reason to wish to abandon the painful posi- 
tion you are in, from the belief that there are 
those who desire your death. With this excep- 
tion, what would you have to wish for ? Do you 
lack greatness or worldly wealth? You are es- 
teemed, and honoured, for your virtue, your 
merit, and your rank; and it seems to my mind 
a most desirable state to owe to yourself alone 
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the estimation in which you are held by every 
one. The King treats you well—he loves you— 
T eee that he is pleased with you; what then have 
you to desire? If you had been Queen or Em- 
preas in 8 foreign country, you would have been 
weary of your existence. The royal position 
would have been little above your own; and 
there is great difficulty in studying the humours 
of men, and the people with whom you would 
have been obliged to live. I know of no plea- 
sure that could have made up for it.” 

I replied, that he was right, and that I saw I 
was not deceived in having selected him as my 
adviser, while he would be glad to hear me 
say that all the grandeur, wealth, and esta- 
blishments of which he had spoken, would be 
more worthily employed in making the fortune of 
a sensible and honest man. In uniting myself toa 
person of that description, I should be following 
the bent of my own inclinations, which were, that 
T should never be separated from the King. In- 
deed, 1 thought that he would be very well pleased. 
by my raising one of his subject, and bestowing 
on him my wealth, to be expended in his Majesty’s 
service. He replied, “You were perfectly cor- 
rect in saying that, like me, you have been build- 
ing chdteaue en Espagne! and I find also you 
are right in adding that they have better founda- 
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tions. All thet you have advanced may be 
effected by a happy union of greatness and plea- 
sure, wherein, besides the satisfaction of having 
raised a man a degree above all the sovereigns in 
Europe, you would have the certainty of knowing 
that he was indebted to you for it—that he would 
love you more than his life; and above all this, 
you would not quit the King or the Court: such is 
what I call a foundation. That which comes under 
the denomination of chéteaue en Espagne, is the 
difficulty of finding this man, whose birth, in- 
clinations, merit, and virtue, are to be such as to 
correspond with all you will do for him. ‘You 
ought to see,” he added, “that this is the point 
where I find the impossibility.” I replied, with 
a smile, “ Although yon say it, and I wish to 
follow your counsel, yet all this is possible, since 
your difficulty does not strike at my great pro- 
ject, but merely regards the person. I will see 
to this, and find one who shall have all the qua- 
lifications you desire that he should have.” 

This conversation lasted for two good hours, 
and would not have finished so soon, had not the 
Queen left her oratory. I confess that I was 
satisfied with everything I had said to him, and 
pleased with what he had advanced in reply. I 
imagined that he understood very well what I 
wished to say. I saw him now nearly every day, 
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bat, as he never came to speak to me, it was 
always left for me to seek him, when he would, 
at times, make his escape, yet with manners the 
most respectful and full of esprit. Thus he 
continued to conduct himself towards me. Some 
days subsequently, I asked him if he did not 
wish to hear more of my affairs? He replied, 
“T find so much to displease, and to deter you 
‘in what you purpose, that I honestly advise you 
to think no more of it. Yon are now perfectly at 
your ease, and I shonld be unworthy the honour 
of your confidence were I not to tell you that the 
best thing for you to do, is, to remain as you 
are.” This reply wounded, and yet made no im- 
pression on me. I continued to persuade myself 
that he did not say what he thought, and that it 
was only by these replies I conld possibly know 
that he understood me. Thus what was a great 
subject of affliction one moment, in the next gave 
me areal pleasure. Onur conversations were ex- 
tremely far asunder—he evaded the speaking to 
me; I could not gain access to him for some days; 
neither did he give me the opportunity of telling 
him what I wished. 

One day, however, I said to him, “I have 
thought much of the advice you gave me, and I 
have found a remedy: shall I explain it to you?” 
He replied, “If I cannot always fall in with 
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your ideas, it is no reason why you should 
withdraw the confidence you have placed in 
me; I know not how to flatter you where the 
welfare and the happiness of your life is at stake; 
Tam therefore necessitated to displesse you by 
my ungracions way of proceeding. It is not 
that Ido not see the disadvantages of passing 
all one’s life without choosing a partner; for, 
when we are forty years old, we cannot give our- 
selves up to the pleasures which are suitable to 
girls from fifteen to five-and-twenty so situated. 
Therefore, I must advise you either to become a 
nun, or to give yourself up to devotion. If 
you take this latter course, you must dress 
plainly, and, knowing its errors, give up 
all the pleasures of the world; going et the 
most, on account of your rank, once a-year to 
the Opera, to pay your court to the King. 
You must fail in attending neither high mass, 
vespers, salut, nor sermons. You must visit the 
poor, ottend the hospitals, assist the sick and 
their families in their necessity, feeling no far- 
ther pleasure in the wealth that God has given 
you, than as it enables you, in its distribution, 
to fulfil His will. And besides these occupa- 
tions, there will be the duties you owe to the 
Queen, and which your rank obliges you to 
attend to. 
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“ Thave now described to you two kinds of life: 
the third is marriage, in which you may follow 
every pleasure, and wear whatever style of dress 
you best approve, for sensible woman would 
wish to please her husband. But this husband 
seems difficult to find; for, whenever you had 
chosen one to your mind, might you not also 
find faults that you never detected before, and 
which would render you unhappy? 

“Tt is owing to all this that I know not what 
counsel to give you, and you may perceive that 
I was right in warning you, as a sincere friend, 
that Ihad nothing very agreeable to say to you.” 

This manner of speaking was very embarrass- 
ing for me; and therefore, I regretted less than 
usual its being interrupted. I could not fail to 
discover great good sense in all he said; that 
the sincerity of his replies were the result of his 
discernment, and that he forgot his own advance- 
ment in the disinterested and friendly advice he 
gave me, resulting from the confidence I had 
placed in him; yet did I wish that he would 
understand me. 

I still wished always to see him—to be con- 
versing with him; but he evaded every attempt 
to fix his attention, and would not come to my 
apartment. " 

I had no difficulty or perplexity in choosing 
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one of the three sorts of life he had pointed 
out, for I had decided on that of marriage; and 
I did not doubt but that eo he understood it; 
yet was I surprised at the consideration he showed 
for me; for, seeing that I had said sufficient 
to induce him to disclose his sentiments, never 
could man carry his respect further or have con- 
ducted himself with more submission, where sv 
large a fortune was at stake——all this, which 
might have been risked, too, by straining this con- 
duct too far; but it ever seemed to me that he 
consulted my glory more than he did his own 
elevation. 

To return to the Court. The absence of the 
Chevalier de Lorraine was a continual subject of 
dissension between Monsieur and Madame, whu 
had fresh quarrels every day on account of it; 
one of these was so violent, that, Monsieur threw 
out reproaches on occurrences which they said 
he had before pardoned. The Queen interfered 
in the accommodation of this quarrel, for she 
had admitted Madame to her friendship. Mon- 
sieur told her the reasons he had for speaking so 
plainly, and afterwards made me acquainted with 
the displeasure he had against Madame. He 
protested that he had never loved her for more 
than fifteen days; his anger carrying him so far 
that I was compelled to remind him that he did 
not consider thet she had had children by him. 
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Madame, on her side, complained most bitterly. 
She said, “ If I have committed any faults, why 
did he not reproach me at the time? To submit 
to be tormented for nothing, is suffering which 
I cannot endure.” She spoke with much good 
sense, excepting a few words of contempt which 
escaped her. 

The King now ordered the release of the Che- 
valier de Lorraine from the Chateau d’If, and 
sent him into Italy, exhorting Monsieur and 
Madame to make up their quarrel, and doing 
what he could to pacify them, by removing the 
cause of their dispute. Monsieur always sus- 
pected that Madame had been in some manner 
instrumental to the Chevalier’s imprisonment. 

There was some idea of a journey to Flanders; 
and although peace had been proclaimed, the 
King, who never moved without troops, caused 
them to assemble, that he might select un corps 
@armeé, to be commanded by the Comte de 
Lauzun, whom he made Lieutenant-General. I 
was at Paris when informed of this news, which 
gave me sincere pleasure, and, I need hardly add, 
it was not long before I sought him to offer my 
congratulations in person. He replied, that he 
knew I should be happy to hear of it. I had been 
in the habit of passing Passion week at Eu, where 
I generally remained about 4 fortnight or three 
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weeks; not saying anything this year respecting 
my journey, all my people began to inquire when 
I intended to set out? But Guilloire saw that I 
had no intention of going, and began to inform 
me of all he had done in regard to the buildings 
and the gardens; I had, however, become so in- 
different about it all, that I would not listen: 
he could learn nothing from me, but that I should 
leave St. Germain in time to pass Easter-day in 
Paris. 

The King and Queen also were to be there on 
the Tuesday, and it had been settled that Mon- 
sieur le Dauphin and myself were to stand spunsors 
to Mademoiselle de Valois. I awaited the day 
with the greatest impatience. On Friday, dur- 
ing the service of Les Téntbres, 1 managed so 
well that Monsieur de Lauzun approached, 
Though he spoke of nothing but devotion, yet his 
knowledge was 20 general that he never under- 
took to speak on any subject which he did not 
render interesting. He succeeded in surprising 
manner in using terms that had a particular 
sense and signification—such was his natural 
eloquence, although he had never studied them. 
Even his sermons were always of more service to 
me than those of regular preachers. 

The ensuing day, Easter Sunday, I met him 
in the street, and I cannot express the joy I felt 
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in seeing his coach draw near to mine, nor the 
kindness with which I accosted him; nor was 
it lessened by his making me a bow more 
gracious than usual: the mere idea of this afforded 
me indescribable pleasure. On the day of the 
christening, the King, the Queen, and myself 
dined at Monsieur’s, and after dinner I returned 
to St. Germain with their Majesties. 

The first time I met M. de Lauzun afterwards, 
I told him how extremely low-spirited I had felt 
at Paris; and he promptly replied, “ How was it, 
then? Formerly you were delighted to be there, 
and now you say you could hardly remain a single 
day! My belief is,” he continued, “ that then 
you had nothing on your mind; now, it is full of 
some project, and of this affair you dare speak to 
no one except myself. It is quite natural, there- 
fore, for you to wish to return, to relieve your 
mind, Take my advice,” he added, “ and select 
for yourself a confidant at Paris, to partake in 
your pleasure, and to whom you can unburden 
your heart, and your stay there will no longer 
oppress you. When you are here again you 
can spenk to me in turn; though I confess,” 
he added, “ it would be more honourable to me 
to be the only friend you had to consult. Thus, 
you see, I wish to do you justice, and to be sin- 
cere at the same time.” In this manner did he 
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continue to converse with me, half jest half 
earnest, until we departed on our journey; yet 
he always avoided any decided discussion of the 
subject when he saw me bent on speaking to him 
seriously. 


VOL. III 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE COURT IN A QUANDARY —MADEMOISELLE DELIVERS 
HER OPINION WITH REFERENCE TO AN AFFAIR OF IM~ 
PORTANCE—KING CHARLES U. PROPOSES TO DIVORCE 
HIS QUEEN, AND TO ESPOUSE MADEMOISELLE-—THE 
PRINCESS HENRIETTA OF ENGLAND GOES ON AN EN- 
BASSY TO HER BROTHER, KING CHARLES, AND, ON HER 
RETUAN TO FRANCE, IS POISONED. 


Arter spending in Paris three more days, 
which produced exactly the same kind of lassi- 
tude of mind and feelings as I had before ex- 
perienced, I again visited St. Germain; nor did 
I return to the capital until the very day that 
we were to set out. As I entered the Rue 
St. Honoré, I saw Monsieur de Lauzun’s equi- 
page pass. 1t was numerously attended, and in 
good teste; at which I was not surprised, for he 
did everything with extraordinary magnificence. 
I told him afterwards that I had met it, and he 
smiled with an air which led me to perceive 
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that he was not sorry thet it had happened so. 
We slept at Senlis, the first day of our journey, 
and the next at Compiégne, where I found a 
moment to converse with him, and with more 
pleasure than usual, for Guitry was present. 1 
inquired, “ When you are with your army, shall 
you ever visit the King?’ He replied, “ Cer- 
tainly I shall, sometimes.” 

The next day, at Noyon, I spoke to him alone, 
and observed, “Do you wish that my affairs 
should remain in the state they are until you 
return from the campaign; and must I suffer 
for so long 2 period all this perplexity of 
mind, which, you have confessed to me, ex- 
cites your compassion?” He replied, that it 
was his duty to think of nothing but the expe- 
dition. The King was walking in the garden, 
and he asked me several times, if I would not 
come and join him. I was about to comply, 
when M, de Lauzun, who, quick as light, had 
anticipated me, knowing that the Queen did not 
wish me to leave her, made a sign for me to re- 
main where I was; I remained, therefore, con- 
strained to be content with looking at him; and 
with saying a few words, first speaking to the 
King, and then to him, when they came under 
the windows. 

The ensuing day he went to St. Quentin, to 
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assemble the army, and came to meet the King 
with several officers: I was much struck with 
his handsome dress, and his noble air, which 
well became a soldier. He rode by the portiére 
at the side of the King, and I turned my head 
that way, that I might see him. The King, who 
knew that I neerly always followed the Queen, 
observed upon this occasion, “ Afa cousine, you 
will oblige me extremely, if, when in the country 
whither we are going, you never leave the 
Queen’s side; not even if she goes to mass, or 
anywhere else, for you will confer an honour by 
so doing.” I went to the Queen, and saw M. de 
Lauzun, decorated in an unusually splendid man- 
ner: Rochefort was with him, bursting with envy, 
at his gay and gallant appearance. I called him 
to me, and observed, smiling, ‘‘ Dare I venture to 
approach the (rénéral d’Armée himself?” He 
came near me, and we conversed all three to- 
gether for a few moments. 

The King then went to the camp: I watched 
him from a window, and saw with pleasure 
Monsieur de Soubise, hat in hand, asking some 
question of M. de Lanzun, whom he had saluted 
on his arrival in a most polite manner, and only 
replacing his hat on his head on being requested 
to do so by his commander. I told him in the 
evening that I had observed, how he had been 
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treated en General, and that I could assure him, 
from what I had already seen, that the command 
became him well. 

We set out from St. Quentin in most dreadful 
weather; but no considerations of inconvenience 
at ail disturbed me, for I had the secret satis- 
faction of contemplating every day all that I 
loved in the world; for the King had always 
been, and was still, if I may so express it, my first 
passion; but M. de Lauzun my second. I call 
him the second, knowing, as I do, that he stands 
in precisely the same position as regards the 
King; I have, at least, reason to believe so, from 
the tenderness and attachment he has invariably 
shown for his person, and from the pleasure we 
have uniformly had in speaking of him together. 
The bad weather and the dreadful rain threw all 
the equipages into confusion, but this was nothing; 
the sole object that absorbed my attention was 
M. de Lauzun on horseback, and sometimes con- 
versing with the King. When he approached 
his Majesty, with his hat in his hand, in all that 
pitiless weather, I could not refrain from ex- 
claiming, “‘ Make him put on his hat.” I was 
equally concerned about his Majesty’s anxiety with 
regard to the length of our route, which was 
greater than had been expected, and dreaded lest 
he should blame M. de Lauzun; but all my fears 
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vanished the moment he observed that it was 
Monsieur de Louvois who had regulated all the 
details. 

When we had arrived within about half a 
leagne from Landreci, the son of the Governor 
came cut to inform us, that the river had over- 
flowed its banks, and that we could not pass it. 
After having unsuccessfully attempted it by a 
ford somewhat higher up, we were obliged to re- 
turn, and sleep in a sort of barn, without having 
with us either the Queen’s women or my own; 
which annoyed us much. Added to all this, was 
my anxiety about my jewels, which were in the 
cosch with the attendants. Madame, who was in 
her coach near us, sent to beg I would come and 
pay her a visit. I found there M. de Villeroi, 
to whom Monsieur said, that he had never seen 
anything so frightful as M. de Lauzun, during 
the heavy rain, with all his hair in his hat. 

The Marquis de Villeroi was of the same opi- 
nion; whilst I, without making the least remark, 
thought that, however he might be situated, 
he was far more noble-looking than either of 
them. But Monsieur did not like him, on ac- 
count of the Chevalier de Lorraine; and the 
other had been treated by him with great hauteur 
in a quarrel, which originated in some rivalry 
in love 
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We went into a house where the King was, 
to partake of a supper, not a little scanty and 
cold withal; nevertheless, it was soon despatched. 
One of the attendants spread mattresses on the 
ground, for us to sleep upon without andressing; 
the Queen thought this would be unbecoming, 
whereupon the King asked me my opinion; I 
replied, that with regard to his Majesty, to Mon- 
sieur, and the few others that were there, there 
could be no harm in their reposing, dressed as 
they were, on the mattresses, 

The Queen also consented, and we went to 
bed. She was a little angry that they had caten 
all the potage, although at supper she would 
not touch any; never, to be sure, had there been 
such a repast, it was almost @ battle for the 
means of life—pulling the chickens to pieces 
between us—ane assaulting a leg, another carry- 
ing a wing, s third a drumstick; but fortunately, 
perhaps, we had no knives. The confusion was 
not less amusing as regarded the mdange of 
beds in the same chamber; while the grands 
seigneurs end the officers of the King slept in a 
room close by. M. de Lauzan being an inmate af 
the latter, there was a continual clatter of people 
passing and repassing every moment for orders, 
until the King ingeniously suggested to them to 
make a hole in the wall, through which to re- 
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ceive M. de Lanzun’s despatches, so that they 
might not disturb us, which was promptly done. 
At four in the morning, Monsieur de Louvois 
came to announce that a bridge was constructed; 
but we were all fast asleep, and Brouilly, Aide- 
major of the guards, informed him that his 
Majesty also still slept. I, who happened to be 
very ill at ease, thinking we should be better 
accommodated in the town, took on myself to 
call out, lond enough to awake the King, that 
M. de Louvois wished to speak with his Majesty ; 
and on his repeating, to the satisfaction of all, 
that the bridge was ready, we rose, got into the 
coach, and proceeded to the town. 

Those ladies who were accustomed to use 
rouge appeared this day, I must confess, with very 
faded complexions: I was one of those who suf- 
fered the least in consequence. The same night (I 
had gone to repose on my arrival) when I awoke, 
my ladies all declared they were by no means 
obliged to M. de Lauzun, who had stopped their 
coach, to allow my femmes-de-chambres to pass; 
that he had even ordered the troops to halt, not 
to impede the progress of my women, though he 
had not interested himself at all for them. I 
replied, that he was right in what he had done, 
and that I took it extremely kind of him for 
having thought of sending them on, as they were 
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really the persons I stood most in need of in 
assisting me to bed, adding that I should take an. 
opportunity of thanking him. 

In the evening, at the Queen’s, I told him 
how much I felt obliged to him; and he replied, 
that if he had given me pleasure, I had given 
him the utmost pain, in having so often induced 
the King to make him put his hat on. Ie had 
felt equally annoyed, he said, by my complaints of 
the length of the route, and the badness of the 
weather; for I had made the King uncomfort- 
able, and another time, I must restrain my 
temper under such little occurrences. Indeed, 
he rend me not a few lectures on the subject; 
and they were not thrown away upon me, for 
they taught me, for the future, to have more 
patience and complaisance. I may add, with 
perfect trath, that never did he speak to me ree 
specting the King, but it was done with an affec- 
tionate solicitude which redoubled the esteem I 
felt for himself. 

We remained three or four days at Landrecy, 
making an excursion to Avesne, but not taking 
the equipages with us. As we were leaving, we 
met a regiment of dragoons, and knowing that 
Monsieur de Lauzun admired them, although it 
tained fast, I could not refrain from stopping to 
look at them, alluding to them, at the same time, 
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im terms of commendation. The King called 
Monsieur de Leuzun, to give him some orders, 
observing also, “ My cousin has just been prais- 
ing the dragoons;” and I felt gratified that the 
King himself should act as my interpreter, to 
Jet him know that I lost no opportunity of speak- 
ing of anything which I knew must give him 
Pleasure. The King often summoned him to his 
side; and when M. de Lauzun had given an 
account of the orders he had executed, the King 
would turn to me, and observe, that he had never 
seen so diligent a man, or one who so well un- 
derstood what was to be done; indeed, he per- 
formed everything in « manner different from 
other people. 

When we arrived at Avesnes, the weather 
continuing inclement, snd being apprehensive 
that Monsieur de Lauzon would sleep in the 
camp, I observed to his Majesty: “Sire, you 
ought to take compassion on your troops, for 
they will suffer extremely if your Majesty allows 
them to encamp on the cold ground; would it 
not be better to permit them to enter the town?” 
The King admitted that I was right, and ordered 
them into comfortable quarters. 

In the evening, while the Queen was engaged 
at cards, Monsieur de Lauzun entered the spart- 
ment. I stood at a window, where I had waited 
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impatiently, watching for his arrival. It seemed 
as if a long time had elapsed since I had con- 
versed with him. He brought with him the 
Comte @’Ayen, and appeared to be newly dressed, 
with his fine clustering hsir neatly adjusted, as 
if he were going to an assembly. I smiled and 
observed, “You are come quite opportunely to 
prevent my dying of absolute enaui ; for I have 
no one to speak to.” “You must retain the 
Comte d’Ayen, then,” he replied, “for I shall 
only be hete a few moments, having to return to 
the Venetian ambassador, who is going in my 
coach, and is now et my residence expecting me.” 
This envoy was a very worthy man, with whom 
he had become intimate in the course of his 
travels when revisiting Venice; and having ex- 
preased a desire to follow and pay his court to 
the King, Monsieur de Lauzon had furnished 
him with an equipage, and found him apertments 
with himself. 

Although M. de Lanzun had declared he must 
instantly go, he still lingered with me, continually 
repeating that he was ashamed to appear £0 
fine, but that his coat and his hair having been 
soaked through, he had changed his dress, and 
was compelled to dry his hair—that people, sans 
dessein, like him, should never accustom them- 
selves to such niceties in dress, or even to wear 
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powder;” in short, he bad no business at the 
Queen’s, and he ought not to remain—he had 
merely come by chance, and should now re- 
turn to enjoy the pleasure of the ambassador’a 
conversation.” I replied, gently, “Do not re- 
pent of having come; you have been quite a 
comfort to me: J was alone, and you have enter- 
tained me.” He replied, “1 am very little fitted 
for that; here is M. Je Comte, who will ecquit 
himself better than I can do.” To which the 
Count made answer, “I am afraid you forget 
that you are talking to Mademoiselle!” “No,” 
he rejoined; “I know extremely well that it is 
Mademoiselle; but I never flatter her; I say 
frankly and honestly what I think: she ought to 
understand me by this time.” In reply, I could 
only laugh, yet I was in great perplexity what to 
think; for a rumour had gone abroad that he was 
about to marry Madame Ia Vallitre. 

When the Count had left us, he began to talk of 
the bad weather, and thanked me for having ob- 
tained for the troops shelter from its inclemency, 
adding, “I know well that this request to the 
King was dictated by your own goodness of 
heart, and that charity which makes you compas- 
sionate the misfortunes of yourneighbours.” Now, 
here was an opportunity of treating me to some 
fine compliments, which he did, so that I had 
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first a strong exhortation, and afterwards a very 
agreeable hour’s chat. I observed, that I thought, 
in times of peace, it was very honourable for him to 
commandanarmy. He replied that, “to say the 
truth, he thought he should not acquit himself half 
so well in times of war; and that the sole thing 
which afforded him pleasure in this command, was 
the kind and noble disposition manifested towards 
him by his Majesty the King. Inthe mood, in 
short, in which you now see me,” he continued, “I 
am more disposed to bury myself alive in a her- 
mitage than to live in the world at ail. I believe, 
too, I should do better to follow up this idea than to 
remain here; the only circumstance that deters 
me is the knowledge that such a retirement 
would induce ull who do not know the reason to 
pronounce me a fool. I replied, “Yes; I have 
confided to you all my affairs, why not make 
known to me a little of yourown?” He declared 
that he had nothing to tell. ‘ What!” I asked, 
“have you never had a desire to marry, and has 
such @ thing never been talked of?” He answered 
seriously, that people had once proposed some- 
thing of the sort, but that he bad always held 
himself aloof; for that, if he had once thought 
of taking so decided a step, some wonderfully 
virtuous lady must have been the inducement. 
For if I detected,” he added, “the least fault, 
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had she all the wealth in the world, I would 
not have her; and I say this to you who ere 
tune grande dame yourself. I would not marry 
you, were you not a virtuous woman, and I had 
reason to respect you.” “ If this is trae,” I replied, 
“JT value you even more than I have hitherto 
dane.” “ Yes,” he repeated, “I tell you again, I 
would rather die than unite myself with one 
whose reputation was sullied in the least possible 
way; for nothing would give me such extreme 
grief as to have it said that I had married a 
person who had the smallest speck or blemish 
of character; and I repeat, once for all, I would 
rather marry a femme-de-chambre, if I loved her, 
and she were a virtuous girl, than all the Queens 
in the world. I should live retired with her, and 
see no one; 80 that I might at least have the 
consolation of committing a fault without dis- 

I replied, “‘ Then you would surely do better 
in looking to me. If am prudent, and I don’t 
know of anything which might displease you.” 
He replied, “I beg you will not fatre des contes 
de peau Wane, and jest at 1 moment that you 
are talking of the most serious things.” To this I 
rejoined, “‘ Then, since you wish me to be serious, 
pray tell me whether you don’t advise me to 
change a condition which you have yourself 
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confessed excites your compassion? Tell me, 
therefore, your opinion, and help me to form and 
execute a purpose.” He replied, “I am for- 
getting myself here. My ambassador is waiting 
for me: I am in no humour to talk of business. 
I must go.” Rochefort entered as he ap- 
proached the door, and he observed, “ You have 
just arrived at the right moment to amuse 
Mademoiselle; yon will do the agreeable much 
better than 1.” Yet, with all his impatience to 
go, be had remained two good hours, which 
gave me imexpressible pleasure. I told him I 
had heard the trumpets in the morning, and 
that I had reproached the men with having 
waked me; but that, a moment afterwards, I 
had heard them pass in a heavy rain. This Jed 
me to regret the impatience I had shown; for, t 
said to myself, “ I am in bed at my ease, while the 
soldiers, and M. de Lauzun himself, are out and 
exposed to all this bad weather. Iam so much 
better off than men actively engaged in the 
King’s service, that it would be unjust to be 
angry at being merely awakened.” He listened 
to this with much attention, and when I had 
finished, he replied, “It is a pleasure to think 
thus of others. Bat let us speak of things 
yet more serious: it is not becoming in you to 
attend to anything that is not practical and im- 
portant.” 
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The next day, I was again aroused from my 
slumbers by the sound of the trumpets, which 
sounded @ cheval. I arose in haste to place 
myself at a balcony which overlooked the spot. 
I doubted not that M. de Lauzun would be 
with the troops, and it was not long before I saw 
him. He looked at me, but without seeming to 
notice that he had seen me, a3 he passed back- 
wards and forwards,. putting his troops in order 
for departing. In a little time after, he came 
so near that he could not well avoid speaking, 
and he observed, “ You are up early, Made- 
moiselle! it is not yet five o'clock.” I made 
answer that I wished to see the volunteers pass; 
his Majesty the King had spoken of them the 
evening before. When the hour of our de- 
parture came, and we were seated in the coach, 
I made my compliments to the King upon their 
fine appearance, which gratified him. We dined 
at Landrecy, and from thence repaired to 
Quenoy, where we remained a day. Here I had 
another Jong conversation with M. de Lauzun, 
and I began by telling him that I was quite re- 
solved to marry; that I had examined and over- 
come every difficulty that he had pointed out; 
that I had even chosen the man who he said it 
would be difficult to find; and that it only re- 
mained for me to have his approbation. He replied 
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that I made him tremble to see me hurry in an 
uflair on which depended the happiness or the 
misery of my life. “ Indeed,” he continued, “ if 
you were to take a whole century to consider of it, 
befure coming to a decision, you would hardly be 
too prudent. I replied, “I cannot agree with 
you there; when we have reached forty, and are 
determined upon a thing, though it were to ploy 
the fool, it is not wise to ponder too Iong upon it. 
Indeed, I am now so decided in my choice, that 
I wish to speak of it, the first opportunity, to his 
Majesty; and my intention is, to be married in 
Flanders. He seemed sturtled a little, and re- 
plied, “ Since you have chosen me as your chiet’ 
adviser, lam bound to inform you that you had 
better say nothing to the King; and if you think 
of hastening the matter in this manner, I must 
oppose it, because, by this strange precipitancy, 
you will spoil all. It concerns my honour, 
while you pay me the compliment of asking my 
advice, not to permit you to compromise your- 
self. He said this in a very serious tone, and I 
replied, ** It is really almost ludicrous to think of 
your thus dissuading we from marrying—you, of. 
ull people—Decause I know you have an aversion 
tv the state itself.” He answered, “ It is true that 
I do not much like the idea, although a drawer of 
horoscopes has informed me that I should make 
VOL. IL. L 
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the largest fortune any man ever did by marriage. 
A person much interested in me saw the horo- 
scope drawn, had the curiosity to examine into it, 
and was in despair on learning what I have told 
you.” TI replied, “It seems, then, that this 
person loved you not?” ‘On the contrary, it 
was because she loved me that she grieved she 
could not give me that fortune.” I asked him 
the name of the lady, but he would never re- 
veal it, and continued, “Come, let us leave 
fabulous history and astrology to their professors, 
and talk of something else.” I replied, “ You 
know I ask and wish to follow your advice,— 
why, then, will you not sometimes consent to 
listen to mine? Do you not consider that there 
is something very foolish, if not worse, in neglect- 
ing what has been predicted; if you will be- 
lieve me, you may entertain the greatest project 
of your life; and, without being an astrologer, 
T know enough to answer for your success; 
I entreat you, therefore, not to lose any more 
time.” “ You do not reflect,” he answered, “ how 
much time we are losing in talking of impossi- 
bilities. Iam sure it is so with me, who have 
several orders to execute. I must hasten to the 
King.” And without waiting to unravel, or 
even seeming to hear what I had said, he left 
me rather abruptly. 
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The next morning, M. de Lauzun was in the 
antechamber of the Queen, where my ladies were 
relating that the Marechal des Soyes, called Ca- 
banes, was dead at St. Quentin. He wasahealthy 
and robust young man, whom all my house re- 
gretted. M. deLauzun took this event forhis text, 
and began to moralize on death, showing that we 
ought to be prepared for the uncertain moment 
whenever it might overtake us. This sermon being 
finished, he addressed himself to me, and I most 
willingly drew nearer to him, when he observed 
—‘“ Ihave been preaching upon death, and I 
know that you fear it; so I am resolved to re- 
mind you of your mortal and uncertain state 
every now and then, to accustom you to contem- 
plate it.” And afterwards, every time he ap- 
proached me, he began, “ Think of death! think 
of it!” or, * Do not forget that-you must die!” 

We went to Bapaume, and the next dey to 
Arras, where we remained. This gave me infi- 
nite pleasure: M. de Lauzun was better dressed 
than daring the march. It was now Rogation 
week, and I was most happy to hear that he ate 
no meat at his table, which was always the 
best appointed and most delicately served pos- 
sible. From this place we went to Douay, where 
Madame and myself seated ourselves, during the 
time the authorities made an harapgue to the 
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Queen. Although we sat behind her, and at some 
distance, yet she noticed it, and complained to the 
King, who was very angry. Monsieur told me of 
it, observing that I had committed a greater fault 
than Madame, because I knew better than she did 
what was right. The next day we went to Tour- 
nay; and on our arrival, seeing M. de Lauzun 
as I descended from the coach, I wished to speak 
to him of the affair; I therefore begged him to 
assist me in alighting—instead of doing which he 
walked away, leaving me with one foot in the sir, 
and nearly falling to the ground. He often did 
things of this sort, which must have appeared 
very ridiculous to those who noticed them; but 
believing that he had his reasons for acting as 
he did, I felt little or no concern. 

The next morning I related to him what Mon- 
sieur had stated; and he replied, “ You must 
speak upon the subject yourself to the King, and 
choose your time so that no one may be present; 
you must endeavour to place it upon a proper 
footing, without disquieting yourself about what 
Monsieur or others may choose to infer.” It was 
then arranged with him what I was to say, and, 
on the ensuing morning, I waited for his Majesty 
until he came out of the Queen’s cabinet, when I 
related to him all that Monsieur had reported. 
He replied that it was true that he had found 
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fault with my having seated myself in the Queen's 
presence. To this I made answer, that I was 
not ignorant 1 had committed an impropriety, 
but, perceiving Madame seated, I had not pre- 
sumed to tell her that she ought to stand up, and, 
in seating myself, I never for a moment conceived 
that her Majesty would suppose that Madame 
would fail in the respect she owed her. Indeed, 
I had purposely placed myself close to her 
Majesty, to afford her the opportunity of correct- 
ing Madame’s mistake, and letting her know that 
she had no more right to sit down than I had. I 
added, that it was a proof of my respect to their 
Majesties that I had sought this explanation, and 
that my long and warm friendship for his Majesty 
would prevent my doing the least act to give 
offence. After listening to me very attentively, 
his Majesty paid me a high compliment upon the 
proper manner in which I had felt and spoken. 
In regard to the affection I had expressed for 
him, he added, “I know not whether my brother 
has forgotten to inform you that I have already 
complained of Madame, and certainly not less 
than of you.” 

I gave Monsieur de Lauzun an account of what 
had passed; for on such occasions as this he has- 
tened to me with as much impatience, as at other 
times, when he knew I had nothing important to 
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say, he would make his escape. Whenever I 
found I could not contrive to converse with him, 
I regularly placed myself at a window which 
looked imto the court or towards the street, where 
he mounted his horse when he left the King, and 
T there took the opportunity to speak s0 loud, that 
he could not fail to hear and look up at me; and 
how happy I then felt! 

Madame appeared extremely low-spirited dur- 
ing the whole of the journey, and was ordered 
a milk diet. The moment she alighted from 
the coach she retired to her own room, and 
for the most part, to bed. The King went often 
to sea her, and on every occasion showed a great 
regard for her. It was not 90 with Monsieur; 
when in the coach he would say very disagreeable 
things even to her face, and, among others, when 
we happened to speak of astrology, he observed, 
smiling, that it had been predicted that he should 
have several wives, and from the state Madame 
was in he had now reason to put some faith in it. 
All this appeared to me as silly as it was hard- 
hearted, and our silence showed what we thought 
of him—remonstrance would only have recoiled 
upon poor Madame. 

At Courtray, we received news of the King of 
England; his Majesty had sent to Madame to beg 
she would cross the sea to Dover, where he would 
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meet her. Monsieur appeared extremely morti- 
fied at this intelligence, and Madame very happy. 
Indeed, he would have hindered her going, but the 
King declared that it was absolutely necessary, 
and he made no further difficulty. Madame set 
out then from Lille, to embark at Dugkirk—every 
one going to bid her adieu, and many witnessing 
the sorrow she felt at the manner in which Mon- 
sieur conducted himself. 

A little while before her departure, the King 
was prevented from dining at table by indisposi- 
tion, and the Queen had retired to her oratory. 
Monsieur, finding himself alone with me, spoke 
with so much acrimony against Madame, that I 
was quite astonished, and concluded that they 

ld never be reconciled. He was jealous of 

influenee both with his Majesty and the 
Queen-mother. She had attracted, moreover, the 
notice of the King by her own intrinsic merit, and 
her able negotiation of affairs between him and 
the King her brother. This last visit, or rather 
embassy, to England was essential to the interests 
of both, and she took great delight in it, in 
addition to its being conducive to her health 
and pleasure. 

‘We accompanied her to Dunkirk, where we 
remained two or three days, and where I seized 
a few moments to converse with M. de Lauzon, 
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while he was with the Queen. From thence we 
went to Calais, where Monsieur Colbert, the 
King’s amboasador in England, came over to 
salute his Majesty. The morning of his arrival, 
we were informed that the King of England was 
about to obtain a divorce, upon the ground 
that his consort had brought him no children. 
Many English of the highest rank, it was added, 
had declared that he would marry me. This 
rumour appeared highly absurd, and would not in 
the least have annoyed me, had not Monsieur ad- 
dressed me in the coach, observing, with an air 
of great mystery, that he knew of something 
which he would not tell me. We all of us looked 
at him as we should at some speaking automaton 
or other curiosity; till the King observed in a 
rebuking tone, that the fact was, Colbert had 
spoken as if he believed the King of England 
intended to set aside his marriage, and to 
espouse me. He had, however, received no au- 
thority to break the subject, though many per- 
sons of consideration spoke of it with so much 
assurance, that he doubted not its truth. Now 
everything which seemed to threaten an obstacle 
to my favourite project grieved me exceedingly ; 
and, apprehensive that an affair of this nature 
would interfere with it, I actually burst into 
tears, The Queen exclaimed, while she soothed 
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me, that it was quite shocking for any man, 
King or peasant, to have two wives; and the 
King, with equal sympathy, inquired, ‘ What 
think you, dear cousin, seriously, of the matter?” 
I answered, that having no will of my own, I 
had rather not reply, but that I was persuaded 
he would never constrain me to do anything 
which could wound his conscience or my own. 
“What!” exclaimed the Queen, rather indig- 
nantly, “if the King wished it, would you con- 
sent, ont of complaisance, to marry a man with a 
wife?” The King replied, laughing, “ How 
could she du that? She knows very well that I 
would not stultify myself, or make her miserable.” 
Monsieur remarked, with great consistency, that 
he thought it an excellent opportunity for me, 
that it was time to consider, and that he should 
rejoice on the occasion. Madame de Montespan 
observed, “ Mademoiselle knows the King of Eng- 
land so well, and he is so desperately in love 
with her, that it would be delightful! She will 
write to the King, and send him a thousand 
little tokens, and all will run smoothly at last.” 
The more, however, they approved of the 
affair, the more I wept. Perceiving this, the 
King observed, “You do wrong to cry, cou- 
sin; and for @ mere ramour.” I replied, ‘‘ The 
thought of quitting your Majesty quite over- 
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comes me:” thus taking the opportunity of 
showing my friendship for the King, and of 
letting M. de Lauzun know that I esteemed him 
more than all the emperors and kings of the 
earth. I myself told him of what I have here 
related; and he replied, “ I have heard all about 
it, and of your having wept very bitterly.” He 
then added, “that I had reason to feel overcome 
with grief at the idea of quitting the King, for 
that he loved him for himself, and was delighted 
to see that I entertained the same regard for 
him. He knew well it was this feeling which 
had affected me so greatly; excepting for that it 
would be glorious for me to marry a King who had 
sent back his wife to her paternal home, and 
chosen one more to his taste! Indeed, he should 
almost rejoice with me!” 

We slept at Boulogne, and went the next day 
to Hedin, where Monsieur de Lauzun, the morn- 
ing he left, drew up his troops en dataille, saluting 
the King at their head. He afterwards ordered 
them to their quarters, merely retaining the 
gardes-du-corps and gendarmes to attend his Ma- 
jesty. I met him in the evening with the Queen 
at Abbeville, when he said, “ You see the hap- 
piest man in the world! I am booted, and have 
come in acoach.” I wished to reproach him for 
his indolence, and replied, that if he knew how 
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well he looked at the head of an army, he would 
never leave it for a coach;” and I then ventured 
to express a hope that as he had at present 
nothing to do with orders, and no camp to repair to 
at night, he would stay and sup with the King. 
I had been speaking to the brother of Colbert 
the ambassador (Maulevrier), the moment M. de 
Lauzun entered; and, instead of replying to my 
question, he observed, “ I will not interrupt 
you; I see you are making inquiries respecting 
your marriage; but you have chosen me for your 
adviser, and I confess that, in your place, I should 
be tempted to be great Queen; and especially 
in @ country where you could be of real service 
to the King. If you regard my opinion, you 
will not hesitate to arrange this matter; for, to 
say nothing of the King’s interests, which ought 
to influence you most, you will marry 2 perfectly 
worthy man, who is the intimate friend of your 
King. These two circumstances must convince 
you that I can give you no other advice, and that I 
passionately desire its success. Besides, I know 
you like to do extraordinary things.” I saw 
plainly that he merely said this to induce me to 
speak ; for though he was a man who disliked Jong 
speeches, yet when he wished to ascertain people's 
opinions, he could talk for hours on subjects that 
seemed quite irrelevant. So I replied, “If I 
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had the desiré you give me credit for, I should 
not have wept yesterday. But I believe I need 
say less to you than to any other, owing to the 
many conversations we have had on the subject. 
These must have led you to infer that I have 
other intentions. You would have reason to 
laugh at me,” I continued, “if I enlarged on 
what I would do, and what I would not; for I 
shall neither change my conduct nor my senti- 
ments.” 

While this conversation was being carried on 
in a window of the Queen’s apartment, many 
persons of rank passed beneath it, giving me the 
opportunity of remarking upon their figure, their 
air, their looks, and their respective abilities, 
After I had expressed my opinion on each, he re- 
joined, “ I see clearly that these are not the men 
from whom to choose; for I find in each something 
that displeases you. I wish the right man would 
appear, and you would do me the favour to point 
him out to me.” The Comte d’Ayen passed. 
“ There is a worthy men,” he exclaimed, “ but I 
do not believe he is the happy man whom you 
tell me you have already fixed upon.” I replied, 
« Let us seek him; I promise you he is here, and 
with a little of your aid, we shall very soon find 
him.” He began to smile, and said, “ I admire 
the way in which we can so long amuse ourselves 
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with nothing. If you reflect upon it, you will 
see that it is what is commonly called conter «des 
fugots; let us speak of things more serious.” 
And he changed the discourse, and quitted me 
immediately afterwards. 

On our return to St. Germain, I found that 
they had placed the masons in my room. They 
could not finish their work under some days, so, 
in spite of my dislike, I should have been com- 
pelled to go to Paris, had not the king proposed 
visiting Versailles. 

Madame now retarned from England, where it 
seemed she had at least found health, for she 
was looking very pretty and heppy. Monsicur 
actually declined to go to meet her, and re- 
quested the King also to waive it. But if the 
King failed in this civility, he received her with 
the greatest marks of esteem. Not so with 
Monsieur. 1 went to see her, and asked her the 
particulars of her embassy. She replied that 
the King of England and the Duke of York had 
desired to be remembered to me. They were 
both attached to me as much as friends could be. 
The Queen had appeared to her 2 worthy woman; 
not handsome, but so affable and full of piety, 
that she gained the friendship of all. The 
Duchess of York had a vast deal of wit and sense, 
with which she was herself perfectly satisfied. 
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She had found the court stiil in mourning for 
the Queen-mother of England, who had died 
some time before, at Colombe. Her mother, she 
said, had nearly always been ill, and was at last 
completely broken down. They had given her 
some pills to make her sleep, which did it so 
effectually, that she never awoke again, Madame 
spoke of her with great feeling, for she loved her, 
and found her a useful mediator in making up 
her quarrels with Monsieur, with whom she had 
lived, from the first, on bad terms. 

I felt concerned for the death of the Queen 
Dowager of England. Madame was only one 
day at St. Germain, owing to the King’s leaving 
to go to Versailles, whither Monsieur would not 
follow out of spite to Madame. I saw she was 
very nearly in tears, and, with all the efforts she 
made to restrain them, they flowed abundantly 
and bitterly at last. 

T had often taken a great pleasure in convers- 
ing with Madame de Nogent, Monsieur de 
Lauzun’s sister, and we talked so much of 
matters in which he was concerned, that she 
could hardly fail of discovering my intentions. 
Thad often repeated that I had something on 
my mind which gave me extreme anxiety; that I 
was not happy, with all my wealth; and that I 
wished to change my condition. One day, I 
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observed, “ You would be extremely surprised to 
see me married shortly, would you not? I mean 
to-morrow to ask the permission of the King, and 
‘wy affair will be decided within twenty-four hours.” 
She listened to me with great attention, and 1 
continued: “ You know, perhaps, whom I would 
marry? Ishali not be sorry if you have guessed 
his name.” She replied, “ It is no doubt, Monsieur 
de Longueville,” (respecting whom there had 
been many rumours.) “No,” I said, “it isa 
man of great superiority end infinite merit, 
whose society has made me very happy a long 
while. It has been my anxious study that he 
should understand my intentions; but respect 
has prevented him from admitting that he has 
discovered them. Look round the room,” I said, 
“and name one after another the gentlemen at 
court; and when you have come to the right one 
I will tell you.” She did so; and after having 
named all those of rank, and occupied me for an 
hour in replying, ‘‘ No—no:” I said, suddenly, 
you are wasting your time, he is gone to Paris, 
and will not return till the evening. 

After having said this, I went down to my 
own room, where they came to inform me that 
the Queen was going out; and as I ran to the 
coach, in order not to keep her waiting, the 
Comte d’Ayen informed me that Madame was 
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dying, and that the King had commanded hint 
to seck Monsicur Valot, and to take him with all 
speed to St. Cloud. When I was in the coach, 
the Queen exclaimed, “ Madame is nearly gone !* 
and the most dreadful of all is, they believe that 
she has been poisoned.” “ Horrible! horrible!” 
T exclaimed, much distressed at this account, 
and without thinking what I said, I inquired 
what it was all about? She replied, that in the 
Salon of St. Cloud, where she was in good health, 
she had asked for some eau de chicorée, which 
her physician had prescribed her; and that after 
having drank it, she exclaimed, that she felt a 
fire in her stomach; and that she cried out with- 
out ceasing. They bad instantly sent to inform 
the King, and to bring Monsieur Valot. 

* Madame bad met her brother at Canterbury, and 
soon returned in improved health from her successful 
embassy. While still rejoicing at it, she was suddenly 
carried off by a painful disorder, at the age of twenty-six, 
to the grief of the Court, which was increased by the 
manner of her death, Sbe was supposed to have been 
poisoned; the English ambassador declared his conviction 
of it, and the Court itself entertained little doubt of it. 
The wretch who administered it, and who had before 
been in mean circumstances, retired into Normandy, where 
he purchased anestate. The poison was supposed to have 
consisted of the powder of diamonds, spread, instead 
of sugar, over strawberries.—History of Henrietta of 
England, by the Comtesse de la Fayette. 
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The Queen, then, compassionated her exceed- 
ingly, and spoke in strong terms of the uneasiness 
Monsieur had given her. She was in tears when 
they had parted from her; and it almost seemed 
as if she had foreboded some fatal event. 

A gentleman now arrived, whom the Queen 
had despatched for tidings, with the reply, that 
Madame desired him to say she was dying, and 
that if the Queen wished to see her still alive she 
humbly intreated she would make haste; for that 
if she delayed coming she would see her no more. 
We were then walking by the canal, but we imme- 
diately hurried into the coach, and went to find 
the King, who was at the time rather indisposed. 
The Maréchal de Bellefonds told the Queen that 
she had better not see Madame. Her Majesty ap- 
peared undecided; and when I begged that she 
would allow me to hasten, she made some objection. 
Fortunately, the King arrived at the moment, and 
his Majesty at once said, if you wish to go, here is 
my coach ; and this decided the matter. The Com- 
tesse de Soiscons went with us. On our way we met 
Monsieur Valot, who was returning. He informed 
the King that it was nothing but une coligue; and 
that Madame’s illness would be neither long nor 
dangerous. When we arrived at St. Cloud, no 
one appeared to be at all distressed, although 
Monsieur himself = very much astonished. 

VOL, Il. 
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We found Madame on a little bed, made up 
for ber in = recess; her hair was hanging loose; 
for she had not had one moment's respite from 
pain to permit of their dressing it for the 
night; her chemise was untied at the neck and 
arms, her face pale, her nose drawn in, and she 
had all the appearance of a dying person. She 
said to us, “ You see to what a state I am re- 
duced!” And we sll began to weep. Madame 
de Montespan snd La Vallitre approached her ; 
and she made fearful efforts to be sick. She 
spoke to the King a few moments in an under- 
tone. approached her, and took her hand; she 
pressed mine, and said, “ You will lose a 
friend, who had begun to know and to love you.” 
T could only reply by my tears. She asked for 
an emetic; but the doctors said that it was 
useless, for that coliques of this sort continued 
sometimes nine or ten hours, but never lasted 
for twenty-four. The King tried to reason 
with them; and they knew not what to reply. 
He observed, somewhat warmly, “Surely, you 
will not allow & woman to die without giving 
assistance!” They looked at him, but answered 
not a word. There was little feeling shown by 
her attendants; langhing and talking went on in- 
the room, just as if their mistress had felt no— 
thing the matter with her. 
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I now took Madame d’Epernon apart, for she 
at least appeared sensibly affected at this sad 
spectacle; I asked, if she were not surprised that 
no one spoke of the consolations of religion to 
Madame; the neglect would be a disgrace to all 
Present. She replied, that Madame had asked 
for ber confessor, but that the Curé of Saint 
Cloud had come instead. He did not know her, 
and had scarcely employed a moment in the con- 
fession. Monsieur had approached, and I asked 
him whether he thought Madame in a fit state 
to die, and whether she had not better commune 
with her God? The Caré said that Iwas right, 
and that he only awaited our departure. Tho 
King then embraced her, and bade her farewell; 
and she spoke to him in the most affectionate 
manner, and also to the Queen. As for me, who 
stood at the foot of her bed, I had not strength 
to approach her. We returned to Versailles; the 
Queen went to supper, and Monsieur de Lanzun 
arrived as we left the table. I drew near him, 
and observed, “ This occurrence has disconcerted 
me.” He replied, “I am convinced of it; I 
believe that it will put an end to all your pro- 
jects.” I declared that it could only defer their 
execution; for that, whatever happened, nothing 
would change my sentiments. I then went to 
bed; the Queen telling me that she should go 
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the next day to Paris, and we would see Madame 
on our way. She died at three o'clock. and the 
King was informed of it at six. 

Fifa the utiwost grief and eoumiscrativn for 
the sad and early fate of Madame. 1 had not 
slept al night, for T reflected that if she died, 
aul Monsicui should again take a faney te 
murying me, this would perplex me extremely, 
though it would produce no change in any tecl- 
ings; still it would require time to break with 
him, and to declure the real state of my affections. 
T now hastened te the Queen, who informed me 
that she was going to attend the King to mass. 
Taccompanied her, and we found him in his 10% 
de chau bres wad he observed, * 1 dare not sw 
aaysel” befure aay coring” To whieh I replied. 
6 When we ate iausturs, as well us cousius. there 
is Tittle neud of ceremony.” He shel tears fin 
the loss of Madame; and after ma-. spoke to me 
of her denth. At the same time, he took Lis medi- 
cine, whik T was the st a window. obser ing 
tome, © Let me shew you how te di away with 
ceremony. when yor ae about tu tuhe phy . 

The bishop of Condum (Bossuet) nen eame bn 
with an account of Madanae’s death: and he first 
told u- that. through Divine grace. she had diud in 
a traly Chri minne. Tor saue thie post. 
iuedeed, she haw tule. please in spoaking te 
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hingual# her salvation, having svea told him +o 
codi@memd converse with her on the sub 
observing, “J am. perhaps, thinking too 

being saved.” But he had every reason to be 
satisfied with the feclings of grief and repentance 
smanifested at her death. 

After the King had dined and was dressed. he 
came to the Queen's, where he again wept. Te 
then .aid, * Come with ine, consin, that we mey 
settle what onght to be dune for this poor Madame, 
go that 1 may give my orters to Suutot, who is 
present.” Atter Thad offered my aly ive, he then 
addressed me, © Cousin, here is an wiexpected 
alliance for you, should you dike to form it?” 
I turned ax pale as death, while 1 temblingly 
replied, “Yon are the master, 1 can have no 
ether will bat yonrs.” He pressed ine innch 5 
out TE stl ailamed that 1 had nothing cle to 
say. He then asked, © But have you any dis- 
like to huu 2? Still said nothing, “Upon which 
he added, + I shall think of it, and we will 
speak of it avain.” 

Tan vt atreuded the Queen in her promenule, 
Wiere there was nething spoken of but Maddie's 
leatn, the suspicion that she lad heen poisoned, 
aud the manner in which Monsieur and sbe id 
lived for nue time together. Then she wondered. 
hother he would anarsy again; every one pre- 
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the next day to Paris, and we would see Madame 
qn our way. She died at three o’clock, and the 
King was informed of it at six. 

I felt the utmost grief and commiseration for 
the sad and early fate of Madame. I had not 
slept all night, for I reflected that if she died, 
and Monsieur should again take a fancy to 
marrying me, this would perplex me extremely, 
though it would produce no change in my feel- 
ings; still it would require time to break with 
him, and to declare the real state of my affections. 
I now hastened to the Queen, who informed me 
that she was going to attend the King to mass. 
Taccompanied her, and we found him in his robe 
de chanbre ; and he observed, “ I dare not show 
myself before my cousin.” To which J replied, 
“ When we are masters, as well as cousins, there 
is little need of ceremony.” He shed tears for 
the loss of Madame; and after mass spoke to me 
of her death. At the same time, he took his medi- 
cine, while 1 was there, at a window, observing 
to me, “ Let me show you how to do away with 
ceremony, when you are about to take physic.” 

The bishop of Condom (Bossuet) now came in 
with an account of Madame’s death; and he first 
told us that, through Divine grace, she had died in 
truly Christian manner. For some time past, 
indeed, she had taken pleasure in speaking to 


pAtiedthe King bed dined and was:drentlt, b 
to the Quesn’s, where he again wept. H 
‘eaid, “‘ Come with me, cousin, that we ma 
what ought to be done for this poor Mada1 

I may give my orders to Sainto’ 

tient.” After [had offered my advice, tee the 

dressed me, “ Cousin, here is 

(Hames for you, should you like to form it! 

turmed as pale as desth, while I trembling! 

»plied, “¥ou are the master, I can have 1 

ther will but yours.” He pressed me muct 

ut I still affirmed that I had nothing else - 

ay. He then asked, “ But have you any di 

ke to him?” Still I said nothing. Upon whicu 

e added, “J shall think of it, and we will 

peak of it again.” 

I next attended the Queen in her promenade, 
where there was nothing spoken of but Madame’s 
eath, the suspicion that she had been poisoned, 
nd the manner in which Monsieur and she had 
ived for some time together. Then she wondered 


thether he would marry again; every one pre- 
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Seculty; 
' the of England beim 
sent, fogether with several able sizgoous, 1 
of Whom the body was opened. The pri 
every one, he Princess having always ap 

have very @dlicate health. The medic 

of one opinion—that she had die 

an owaglow of bile. The English ——* 
was preecdirand it was explained to him, : 
the Princess had died of acolic, known as olgira 
worbus. Each of theap present, in bis turn, 
questioned the medical gentlemen,-@#ho after- 
wards made us acquainted with what took place. 
The English physician took an account, in writ- 
ing, of all that occurred, which very much dis- 
pleased Monsieur, as it was for the purpose of 
sending to his own country. The King of England, 
moreover, took the matter very much to heart, for 
he believed that Madame had been poisoned. 
‘The idle reports upon the subject occasioned me 
great pain. 
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CHAPTER IU. 


ME DUKE OF ORLEAXS AXD TEE COURT BE LAUZUN MVALS 
FOR THE BARD OF MADEMOUMLLE—SHE apeeee | 
ADDRESSES OF THE FORMER, AND HAS HER A! 

& pesecrep BY FRR LATTER <= COMPLIQERTARY AND 
SAMETHAMSTED PROPOSITIONS OF T! 

STILL MORE EXPLICIT WITE TEE COUNT DE 
Lapeyes Wo ABGUpE By GIVE SIGHS OF RELENTING, 


In the evening, I met Monsieur de Lauzun at 
the Queen’s, when I told him how grieved I was 
at the death of Madame; saying, that I regretted 
it still more, from knowing that she was one of 
his friends. He replied, “ No one has lost more 
than I.” To which I answered, “ Loving her as 
I did, yet 1 feel it more on that acconnt. But 
what afflicts me the most is, that my affairs will 
now be retarded—not that this will affect my in- 
clinations or intentions, for, as I have already 
told you, I am firm in the resolution I have 
taken.” He answered, “I have nothing to 
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reply to this, nor time to remain longer with 
you,” and immediately withdrew. I sew plainly 
that he was prompted to this conduct by that 
wisdom which sppeated to display itself in sry, 
thing he did. The text day, he resumed the 
baton, to attend upon the King, who went wit 
the Queen to St. Cloud, where they alighted, ir 
order to sprinkle the body of Madame with’ 
oly water. They saw Mademoiselle her 
a ter; and, on their return, went to the Pa» 
Royal to pay * visit to Monsieur.” I after- 
wards called upon him, and he appeared to me 
to be very M§tle afflisted. The next day I paid 
a visit to Mademoiselle, in my mourning id 
mantle; and found withwher s daughter ef the 
Duke of York, who had been semtttiibr to the 
Queen of England, to be treated for some com- 
plaint in her eyes, and who, after the Queen’s 
death, had remained with Madame. I found 
her with Mademoiselle; they were both very 
little, yet Monsieur, who delighted in ceremfony, 
had given them the usual mourning veils, which 
trailed upon the ground. On my going to pey the 
visit of ceremony to their Majesties, in this ridi- 
culoug mourning trapping, I told the King of the 
visit I had made at the Palais Royal, and de- 
scribed to him the mantles worn by Mademoi- 
selle and Ia Princesse d’ Angleterre. ‘“‘ Take care,” 
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he observed; “ if ye rail at Lal » brother 
will never forgive you.” 

The next dey, a6 mass, M. de pen ap- 
| aes me, and said, he wag rejoiced @ hear 
T waa to eepouse Monsieur: I replied, 

‘I reckoned mpon nothing of the kind. “ Yap 
may do a0, nevertheless,” he answered, ‘‘ since 
the King will have it so. I trust,” he added, 
“ you will allow me still to remain your fries; 

the late Madame did me the honour of didffay. 
ing some condescension towards me, and I trost 
that you will do the same.” I repeated, that the 
thing would never happea, ‘But I tell you, 
‘tegh it must,” ho said; “and morcoger, I shall 
be very glad of it; X aball cease to be honoured, 
with younggp@ijgnce, but I prefer your advance- 
ment to my own, and I know not how better to 
display my sense of the obligations which I owe 
you, than by showing that I know how to forget 
my own interests when your well being is con- 
cerned.” He then added, “I wish, in my turn, 
to demand an audience of you.” For this, I 
appointed that afternoon at the King’s. 

As soon as his Majesty had gone to council, 
M. de Lauzun came, and commenced our con- 
ference by saying, ‘The King wishes you to 
espouse his brother: you must obey. You have 
done me the honour to repose some confidence in 
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me; I Biat you will satstinne to do eo, and 
I cannot you 8 stronger proof of my sin- 
cerity then to represent 20 you, that it is your 
moet @anperstive to senform to the wi 
ithe King. matter sdmite not even 
Jument; you must blindly follow in the patlt 
duty, and fear not but you will have reasos 
be satisfied with yourself. There are only 
King and Monsieur le Dauphin above Mon- 
siodl in wank, and sbove you only the Queen. 
The King esteems you, and will give you every 
day renewed proofs of his consideration. You 
will be surrounded ag the whole Court, and pass 
your time gmidst all sorts of pleasures.” “ Joy 
Srget that I am no longeg of an age,” I replied, 
“to be diverted with pleasures@ifgias kind. I 
am persuaded, that the King has a regard for 
me: I have the honour to be his cousin german; 
and I desire no greater. I have decided on the 
course I shall pursue, for I know what I ought 
to do to be happy. You will, therefore, allow 
me to tell you, that I shall never change my 
resolution. Do you think that I have forgotten 
the past, or that I can forget aught of what I 
have auid to you?” “TI feel persuaded of it,” 
he replied; “as for me, I do not recollect that 
you have told me anything for a long time past; 
indeed, I have been 20 heedless of all that you 
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hawegal, emi I am s0 devoted to way duty, that 
1 have entirely forgotten sli that yeu were de- 
sirous I should learn, and am ew oocupied with 
the anticipstion of the plenamve I shall Reve in 
seeing you Duchess of Orleans. I shall vec yell 
passing the Chitean Neuf on your way to Conf 
preceded and fillewed by s number of 

and I confess that this will rejoice me 

ingly, and that I shall think of nothing but 
greatness. Ihave passed my days in reflecting 
on all that you have told me of the project you 
have formed for somebody, and I can find none 
dat this somebody to pity; but, 2s you have not 
told me his name, I do not know whose unhap- 
piness I have to semmiserate. I have, therefomh 
only to occupy myself with what concerns your 
establishment.” He said this with a manner so 
easy and natural, that I should have been be- 
side myself with grief, if I had not imagined 
that his usual prudence had caused him to make 
an effort to appear that which he was not. 

The next day I went to St. Cloud, to ac- 
company the body of Madame thence to St. 
Denis, but returned, the day after, to St. Ger- 
main, where I again met Monsieur de Lauzun. 
He humbly supplicated me to speak to him no 
more, having been already so unfortunate as to 
displease Monsieur by his attention to the late 
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Madame; tend now, fearing thats) “MOMiffi- 
culties I aould tuske would be believed’ to arise 
from his suggestions, he continued—* Unless 
ou @hance to require me to make any com- 
tion to the king—so that I may say, 
oiselle desires me to inform your Majesty 
‘80 and so’—I entreat, once more, that unless it 
in connexion with affairs which have imme- 
relation to his Majesty, you will neither- 
command me to approach you, nor seek to coms 
municate with me by any other means. This is 
a course of conduct I find myself compelled to 
pursue, as much on your s¢count as on my owms 
I trust, therefore, that you will be pleased to give 
2s your approval.” I answered, that his propo- 
sition drove me to despair; that I absolutely 
would not espouse Monsieur; that I was in- 
different to all the advantages and honour of the 
connexion; that Monsieur was much younger 
than myself, and that I was not of a sufficiently 
submissive spirit to allow of our being happy 
together. I added, that it was necessary he 
should choose a person who could accomodate 
herself to the caprices of the Chevalier de Lor- 
raine, or of some other favourite; and that, for 
myself, I should find neither happiness nor repose, 
unless allowed to carry ont the project I had 
formed, and with which he was acquainted. He 
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repeated that I was wrong—that I ought to 
obey; that he must entreat me to speuk to 
him no more; that he should fly me; ond he 
conjured me not to think ill of him for so doing, 
I answered, “ Give me, at least, a stated time for 
this;—tell me, that if within six months this 
affair with Monsieur be not concluded, I may 
speak to you. Provided you assure me that 
your resolution not to see me has its limits, I 
will rest satisfied. As to the affair with Monsieur, 
it is as certain that it will be broken off, as that 
my perseverance with regard to another will con- 
tinue.” 

“<¥ see clearly,” said M. de Lauzun, “ that 
we shall never come to a conclusion, and that it 
is I who must first take leave. I am, and shall ever 
be, grateful for the honour you have done me in 
giving me your confidence—indeed, the part that 
1 am tsking at this moment ought to convince 
you that I am in no way unworthy of it.” “ Tell 
me as to the time,” I replied, “for I am sare of 
breaking off the affair with Monsieur.” “No,” 
he responded; “it is neither for you nor for me 
to regulate the conclusion of an affair which is 
in the hands of the King. I know not how to 
make you any other answer. Would you have 
me commit an imprudence, in a case that sv 
much concerns you? I can only say, that I 
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shall ever pity the unhappy unknown, and never 
forget the honour you have done me m giving 
me your confidence.” He then made me a very 
low bow, and said, that he had never hitherto 
given so strong a proof of his submission, nor 
felt so great respect. “What!” I asked, “are 
Fou going to leave me? Am I to speak to 
you no more?” “No,” he replied; “and, to 
prevent it absolutely, as this is about the time 
you take the waters of Forges, why vot go 
thither at once? It will be of service to your 
health; and what is better, will perhaps prevent 
your thinking of that which you should endea- 
vour to forget. If this somebody, whom I know 
not, continues to see you, it may render him un- 
happy, and that will prevent your forgetting 
him, though you may perceive that it is abso- 
lutely imperative you should do so. But let us 
leave,” he added, “‘ these useless repetitions; the 
King is quitting the council, and, regular as I 
may desire to be, still I find myself failing in 
my duty.” With these words, he quitted me. 
I retired to weep in my chamber: in addition to 
my own unhappiness, I reflected upon his; and, 
blaming him on one side, I yet admired his 
conduct on the other. 

A few days after, previous to setting out for 
Forges, I went to take leave of the King. “ My 
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brother,” said he, “is ardently desirous of 
espousing you; but as it wonld not be well s0 
soon after the death of Madame, his wish is that 
you should sign the contract before you set out 
for Forges, and during the winter the affair can 
be concluded.” I replied, “ Sire, Monsieur will 
not marry without the sanction of the Chevalier 
de Lorraine; and should he object to me, it will 
be most unpleasant to break off an affair which 
will appear to the public as concluded; while, 
from the part your Majesty had tuken, you 
might be compelled to insist upon the completion 
of it, even aguinst the inclination of Monsieur. 
We should, therefore, begin by being on uneasy 
terms together even before we were married.” I 
then humbly entreated him to allow me to take my 
journey to Forges. On my return, I said, his 
Majesty might observe how Monsieur would have 
taken it; that I should have time to consider; 
and I entreated that the decision of the matter 
might be deferred. I then took leave, promis- 
ing to regulate my conduct in accordance with his 
Majesty's order. I remained at Forges merely 
to pass the time, for my mind was too much agi- 
tated to allow of my deriving benefit from the 
waters; and, the season over, I left with as muck 
haste as pleasure. 

On my return to St. Germain, I led much the 
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same kind of life as usual. Monsieur appeared em- 
barrassed before me, for I hardly ever spoke to him, 
but when I met him at the Queen’s. One day, 
when he was in Paris, the King said to me, “ My 
brother has again spoken of your affair; he hopes 
that, supposing you have no family, you will 
give your fortune to his daughter: it seemed to 
him, he said, that be need not care to have one, 
provided he might hope that his daughter should 
matry my son; but I told him that such a thing 
was in no way certain, and by no means to 
count upon it.” I began to laugh, and replied, 
that the flattering observation of Monsieur was 
one of rather an unusual kind, and I humbly 
supplicated his Majesty to tell me, if he did 
not think it extremely complimentary. His 
Majesty replied, that this was one of the least 
ridiculous propositions, but that he was on ho- 
nour as to the rest. The Queen, who seemed 
to be aware of what had passed, observed, that 
it was bien vilain of Monsieur. I saw with 
pleasure that the matter, happily for me, was 
turning to a jest, without my learning from 
the King what might have been very displeas- 
ing to me; so I continued, “ What appears to 
me the most ridiculous of all Monsicur has done 
nie the honour to propose is, that by means of 
my wealth his daughter shall become wife to 
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the Dauphin. I suppose this article would form 
part of the contract, though it seems to me 
that the son of your Majesty is hardly one that 
noed look to a wife for a fortune.” I added, 
that his Majesty could not blame me for feeling 
a little annuyed at this proposal. He replied, 
“I have nothing to say further, save that you 
will marry my brother with the assurance of his 
never having the disposal of the government of 
Provinces, for I shall give him none. I tell you 
this that you may not find yourself deceived, 
and that you may advise him to ask nothing 
whatever of me for any of his people. When I 
grant him any favour for mouey, it will be 
at your request that it will be accorded, and 
in order that he may feel grateful to you.” I 
replied, that all his Majesty had done me the 
honour to say gave me only u greater dislike to 
the affair; and that, ere long, I should supplicate 
him to put an end to it. He replied, “.A-propos, I 
forgot to ask you if it is true that on the day 
Madame died, you were about to ask my consent 
tua marriage?” I was a little disconcerted at 
this; but on recovering myself, I answered, “If 
any one has said so to your Majesty, it may be 
true; if no one has said anything of the sort, it 
is not so.” The Queen asked, “‘ What do you 
mean by this?” The King began to laugh, and 
VOL. HII, @ 
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* 
replied, “I know nothing about it.” “Is iy 
Monsieur de Longueville?” asked the Queen. 
“No,” I rejoined. To which she made answer, 
“ You can only marry a prince.” The King did 
not appear to attend to what she had said; so I 
replied, “I am rich enongh to make a greater 
seigncur than o Cadet of the House of Lorraine; 
therefore, I shall choose a better man, and one 
who shall be nore useful to the King, than Mon- 
sieur de Guise; and, since his Majesty consented 
to my sister's marriage with the latter, I have 
no doubt that he will not only have the goodness 
to approve of my choice when it is made, but 
that he will not desire to constrain me in an 
affair to which 1 have a reasonable repugnance.” 

The King, who had allowed us to talk on, 
here suddenly interrupted me, saying, “ No, 
assuredly; you shall do just as you please; I 
desire nothing that may give you any uneasiness.” 
The Queen asked, “‘ What is the meaning of this 
éclaircissement ; has it anything to do with the 
affair of Monsieur?” I replied, “ Does not your 
Majesty see that the King is amusing himself, and 
has been jesting, to induce us to talk?” Yet I 
was anxious to finish this conversation, from the 
fear of saying too much; so, while laughing 
with the King, I said, “I humbly trust his 
Majesty will conclude this matter with Monsieur; 
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for if it is not finished soon, I shall have to com- 
plain of the little care he has for me.” Upon 
which the King observed, “ We have said quite 
enough—let us go to dinner.” I considered my- 
self happy in thus getting out of the dilemma 
into which I had fallen. 

Some days after this, the King dined at Co- 
Jombe with Monsieur. On his return, he said, 
“My brother is very impatient with respect to 
your affair ; but I suggested that it would be better 
to defer proceeding with it until after our return 
from Chambord. Are you not of my opinion?” 
© Yes, sire,” I replied; “ and the longer it is de- 
ferred, the more agreeable it wil! be to me.” 

On St. Francis’ day, after going to confession, 
I went to accompany the Queen to mass, when I 
perceived Monsieur de Lanzun, who came out of his 
room to attend the King at his rising; and, seeing 
there was no person near, he followed me. I said, 
“ You are very daring, to approach me thus!” “T 
should not have done so,” he replied, ‘had I not 
met you on my road.” “TI beg, then,” I said, 
“ you will tell me the news: do they say I shall 
marry Monsieur?” “I know nothing about it,” 
he answered. ‘ All the world will have it you 
are mightily taken with the project; and are in- 
cessantly importuning the King upon the subject.” 
I replied, “ You say that I desire it ?—I assure 
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you that I am now in just the same disposition, 
and have the same sentiments with respect to 
the affair, as when we last conversed upon it.” 
“T am surprised that you should amuse yourself 
with talking to me,” answered M. de Lauzun, 
“ when you have just come from confession; your 
sentiments do not appear the most suitable to 
such an occasion.” I replied, that with him I 
ought never to make any scruple of speaking. 
“T do not understand you,” he replied. “I can 
believe it,” I answered; “and hope yon will 
shortly be enabled to do so; for I assure you I 
am quite weary of sustaining so long the part 
that I am playing.” “But I understand yo 
even less than at the first,” he rejoined; “so I 
had better go my way, end you had still better 
follow yours.” This he said with a kind of half 
smile, then went upon his way, and I continued 
Taine. 

We set out for Chambord, where I had the 
pleasure of seeing him nearly every day, although 
I did not dare to speak to him. We had a sue- 
cession of comedies and balls, while, at other 
times, cards were the amusement. I played for 
a watch, with Mesdames de la Valliére, de Mon- 
tespan, and Monsieur de Lauzun, who never 
even looked toward me. A ribbon of my sleeve 
was loose, and I asked him to tie it. He replied, 
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that he was gop mal adroit; whereat every one 
laughed. I was surprised that it was not per- 
ceived, that he affected to avoid having anything 
to say to me. News being brought that the 
Dauphin was taken ill of a fever, it was resolved 
on to return to Paris. Wishing much to escape 
from my unpleasant and embarrassing situation, 
I waited for the King one evening ot the Queen's, 
and said, “ Your Majesty was so good as to 
tell me that the affnir with Monsieur should be 
brought to a conclusion on your return to Paris; 
but J humbly entreat you not to wait till then, 
and to permit me to say, before we Jeave, that 
I honour Monsieur extremely—that I am deeply 
sensible of the honour your Majesty does me 
in wishing me to marry him, but, as there are 
a thousand reasons that would render me un- 
happy in so doing, I earnestly entreat that it may 
be no longer spoken of.” The King replied, “ You 
wish me, then, to tell my brother that you never 
intend to marry?” “No, not that, sire; but that 
Ido not wish to marry him. We agree very 
well as cousins-german, but we should fail to 
do so as husband and wife.” The King said, 
“T will tell him what you wish.” I was de- 
lighted to see how little he appeared to care 
about it. I should state that on the day the 
King had a long conversation with me on this 
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marriage, he repeated several times, “ Do not 
fear the Chevalier de Lorraine; he will not be 
near my brother: there is more than one reason 
which will prevent his return.” 

The next day the King called on me at the 
Queen’s, to tell me that he had spoken to Mon- 
sieur, who was extremely astonished; and that 
he was the more surprised, that though I had 
declared I would never marry him, I had not 
been willing to say that I would never marry; 
and that he had added, there were people at 
Court who were my friends but not his, and 
that these had broken off the affair. I had not 
the curiosity to ask him who these were,” con- 
tinued the King, “for I did not wish to inter- 
fere. I think,” he added, “ that he will be 
very, very angry with you, but I advise you to 
take no notice of it.” During the whole of 
our journey to Paris I was near him, but he did 
nothing but look very cross, and talk like a 
child. The only notice I took of his discourse 
was to smile at it from time to time with the 
King. The Queen, who was for marrying every- 
body, was quite in despair at this result; she did 
not reflect that, in many respects, this match 
would be extremely disadvantageous for me. 

A little while after our arrival at St. Ger- 
inain, we went for a few days to Versailles, where 
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Monsieur de Lauzun still contrived to keep 
at a distance from me. On our return to St. 
Germain, I saw him at the door, and said to 
him as I passed, “I have broken off the affair 
with Monsieur; will you not speak to me? I 
have much to tell you.” He replied, in a gra- 
cious manner, “ Whenever you wish it.” SoI 
proposed to see him the next day at the Queen's. 
He was punctual in his attendance at the hour I 
had named; and I gave him an account of all 
that had passed. He said that, since I had 
broken off the affair despite the advantages it 
offered, he could but admire the conduct I had 
pursued. I then asked him if it were not time 
to speak of another affair, upon which I had 
fally made up my mind? I was resolved, I told 
him, to carry into effect, if possible, the project 
with which he was acquainted—one with which 
I was so constantly occupied, that I was assured 
my only chance of happiness lay in having it 
concluded as I wished. He made answer, that 
what I said demanded some reflection; and that, 
since he found it needful to take time to deli- 
berate on what he should advise, I might judge 
how necessary it was for me to reconsider the 
matter before I decided on it. That he could not 
allow himself to be found wanting in the good 
faith he had promised me, and that therefore he 
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was obliged to tell me to do nothing hastily; 
still, that I must not explain to the person most 
interested—whose name he did not know—that 
it was M. de Lauzun who retarded his happiness, 
for that I should thus render him his enemy, 
though he merely recommended me to act with 
due consideration; and that, one day, this un- 
Known would be his friend, since it would be 
evident, that the advice he gave was the best 
calculated for bringing the affair to a happy ter- 
mination. After having said this, he repeated 
two or three times, “ All that I would advise you, 
be it more or less, would be useless after what I 
have said; so I leave you to find out whether I 
am your friend or not.” 

I had soon another conversation with him; 
when I told fim that I was absolutely deter- 
mined to execute my intention; and that I had 
taken the resolve of naming to him the person I 
had chosen. He replied, “that I made him 
tremble;” and then added, “if I should fail to 
approve your choice, resolved and headstrong as 
you are, I see clearly that you will not have 
courage to see me again: I am too desirous of re- 
taining the honour of your good opinion to listen 
to an avowal that may expose me to the risk of 
losing it; therefore, I will not hear it—I entreat 
you, from my heart, to say no more of the matter.” 
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The more he endeavoured to escape hearing 
himself named, the less I felt inclined to permit 
him to do so; but, as he always left me the instant 
he had finished what he had to say, I confess that 
J was somewhat embarrassed at the notion of 
telling him myself, c'ext rows. But again I met 
him at the Queen's; when I said, ‘I am resolved, 
despite all you have advanced, to name to you 
the man you know.’ He replied, that he could 
no longer excuse himself from hearing it; but 
added, in a serious tone, “ You will oblige me 
by deferring it until to-morrow.” I toll him, 
that I could not do so, for that Friday was with 
me an unlucky day ; yet ut the moment I was 
about to name him, the concern I believed it 
would give him so increased my embarrassment, 
that I said, “ If I had writing materials at hand 
you should know the name; for I confess I have 
not the power of telling it you. I have a mind 
to breathe upon the mirror, and to write it there.” 
After we had conversed together for some time, 
he pretending still to be in jest and I speaking 
very seriously of the desire I had to tell him 
what I wished that he should know, we found 
that it was midnight. “ Sot” I exeluimed. “ it 
is Friday! 1 will say no more to you just now.” 

The next day I wrote on a paper these words, 
“ C'est vous.” 1 then sealed and placed it in my 
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pocket. I met him at the Queen’s, and said, 
“Thave the name written, and in my pocket; 
but I will not give it you on a Friday.” He 
replied, ‘‘ Give me the paper, and I promise you 
to place it under my pillow, and not to read it 
until after twelve o'clock. Iam sure,” he added, 
‘you will not doubt that I shail stay awake 
until the hour arrives, or that I shall await its 
coming with impatience. To-morrow, I must 
go to Paris, whence I shail not return till late.” 
I replied, “You may deceive yourself as to the 
hour; so you shall not have it until to-morrow 
evening.” I did not see him until the Sunday, 
at mass; he came afterwards to the Queen’s, 
and spoke to me just as to others in the circle. 
When the Queen entered her prié-Dieu, I found 
myself alone with him. I took out the paper 
and showed it him, replacing it sometimes in my 
pocket, sometimes in my muff. He pressed me 
exceedingly to give it to him, saying that, “ his 
heart: beat, which he took as a presentiment 
that I was abont to give him an ill office to per- 
form, involving, perhaps, the disapproval of my 
choice and my intentions.” This kind of con- 
versation lasted an hour, during which we fonnd 
ourselves equally embarrassed. At length, I 
said, “ Here is the paper; I give it you on con- 
dition that you will let me have your answer at 
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foot of the writing; you will find space suffi- 
cient, for my billet is but short. Return it to 
me this evening at the Queen’s, where we can 
resume this conversation.” 

Thad hardly uttered this when the Queen left 
to go to the Franciscans, whither I accompanied 
her, praying with all my heart for the accom- 
plishment of my design, although my distraction 
was intense. On quitting the church, we went 
to call on the Dauphin. The Queen xpproached 
the fire, and I saw Monsieur de Lauzun, who ap- 
proached, without daring to speak, or even to 
Jook at me; and this embarrassment of his in- 
creased my own. I threw myself on my knees 
to warm myself the better, and said, without 
looking at him, that I was paralysed with the 
cold, He replied, “I am still more paralysed 
with what I have seen; yet I am not so foolish 
as to fall into your snare. I know well that you 
are merely diverting yourself, and endeavouring 
to avoid telling me the name of this unknown 
somebody. I have no curiosity,” he added, “if 
you have the least repugnance to make the con- 
fession.” I replied, “Nothing is more certain 
than what I have already told you; and there is 
nothing I am so much resolved upon as the exe-_ 
cution of the affair.” He either had no time to 
reply, or wanted resolution to continue the con- 
versation. 
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In the evening, after supper, he presented 
himself two or three times before me, but had 
not the courage to come near, neither could 
T find sufficient to go to him. Chance, at length, 
threw us together; and as he assisted me to rise 
from my chair, he took the opportunity to return 
me the paper, which I put in my muff. The 
Queen went a moment after to see the Duc 
d’Anjou; and while she was absent, I retired for 
an instant to the cabinet of the Maréchale de la 
Motte, to read M. de Lauzun’s answer, for I 
doubted not that he had written one beneath my 
two words. I found one, but cannot recollect 
the exact terms of it; I only know that it ex- 
pressed, in a concise manner, that the zeal and 
fidelity of M. de Lauzun were badly recompensed 
by my writing to him in such a manner as to 
hinder his approaching me; that he could not in 
reason believe that I intended that, nor allow 
himself to suppose that I had spoken sincerely. 
He therefore neither ought nor dared make me 
any other reply, than that he should always be 
submissively devoted to my service. This man- 
ner of speaking I thought very prudent; it inti- 
mated, on the one hand, that he scarcely allowed 
himself to think seriously of the affair, and on 
the other, that he was ready to obey me in every- 
thing;—in point of fact, that he would do ex- 
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actly as I wished. I perceived, with pleasure, 
that the profound respect he showed me, and the 
course that he pursued, were the result of the 
great esteem he entertained for me. Two or three 
days before this took place, I had written on a 
card, “ Monsieur, Monsieur de Longueville, and 
Monsieur de Lauzun;” and, as I conversed in the 
evening with Madame de Nogent (sister to M. de 
Lanznn), I showed it her, and asked her to guess 
which of the three men I intended to marry? 
She made no other answer than by throwing her- 
self at my feet, saying, she could only reply to me 
in that manner. 

The next day we went to Versailles. I was 
early at the Queen’s door ; and, whilst talking to 
M. de Charét, and the Comte d’Ayen, I saw 
Monsieur de Lanzun in the glass. He showed 
no intention of approaching, so I called to him, 
and said that he was dien sauvage, to hold him- 
self aloof from such good company. He replied, 
“T am discreet: I did not know but that you 
had matters to talk of with these gentlemen; 
and it was out of respect that I refrained from 
interrupting you.” I took two or three turns 
up and down, so that the Comte d’Ayen might 
leave me; and, finding myself at length alone 
with Monsieur de Lanzun, I said, “ Shall we not 
have some further conversation at Versailles?” 
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How is it possible,” he asked, “to continue to 
converse with those who only seek to mock us?” 
“Jt is you,” I answered, “who jest; you are 
well aware that I speak seriously.” “Let us go 
to mass,” he said. “If we enter farther into this 
matter it may distract our thoughts; it is an 
affair that requires great consideration. We 
must pray to God with all our hearts. Yon 
have to ask pardon for having misused my sin- 
cerity, in having made me your butt. I must 
make a sacrifice of whatever vengeful sentiments 
your conduct may have inspired. After this, 
our prayers having so happy an accordance, it is 
to be hoped we shall not need to offer up the like 
in time to come.” 

We went to Versailles, where I was for a whole 
day without seeing him. While walking in the 
Orangery with the Queen, Monsieur de Luxem- 
pourg approached me, and, looking at my shoes, 
he said, “ We may say of you, without offending, 
that you are une demoiselle bien chaussée, and 
all that can be desired to make the fortune of the 
cadet of a noble house.” I replied, “Do not 
laugh, or be astonished if you should find me, one 
day, doing 0.” ‘ No,” said he; “on the con- 
trary, I should be very glad, for,’as an ancient 
Baron of France, I love her nobility.” In the 
evening, I saw M. de Lanzun talking to Dangeau, 
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at the Queen’s, upon which I went and joined 
them. We conversed in so unusual a style, 
that Dangeau said, afterwards, “If I had not 
known that you had no particular intimacy with 
Monsieur de Lauzun, I should have thought you 
marvellously well together, and any one but 
me would suppose you understood each other. 
But I know better than that, and ‘only admire 
the facility with which you can say so much, and 
yet mean nothing.” 

The day after Monsieur de Lauzun had endea- 
voured to show thut he had no wish to be near 
me, I said to him, at the Queen’s, “ The little 
anxiety you have to speak tu me, grieves me ex- 
tremely. [ can in no way Jay claim to the same 
indifference, for I am dying with impatience to 
talk with you of our affairs.” He replied, that 
it was for me to command. Taving appointed a 
couvenient hour, we met in the Queen’s salon, 
wheres we walked up and down for nearly three 
hours, before either of us ventured to allude to 
anything particularly interesting. At length, I 
said, “ Who shall begin first?” He replied, * It 
is for you to do so; or to command me,” To which 
I answered, “I have explained to you my reasons 
for the conduct upon which I have resolved; and 
am persuaded that the chief is the esteem which I 
have for you; and I have already confessed, while 
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speaking of a matter to which you wish to appear 
80 indifferent, that we do not esteem long without 
beginning to love. You must construe this 
avowal as you please, but, on my side, I shall rest 
satisfied thet you entertain similar sentiments 
towards me; and that thus, there is a fair pros- 
pect of our being happy together.” He replied, 
“T om not inconsiderate enough to dare flatter 
myself with respect to an affair which can hardly 
be possible; but, since you desire to amuse your- 
self with me, and desire that I should answer 
you, I am willing to do so. I will speak, then, 
as thongh I believed you to be serious in all 
that you have done me the honour to advance. 
Is it possible,” he continued, “that you could 
desire to espouse a domestic of your cousin’s? 
That you may not be deceived, I tell you there 
is nothing in the world that would induce me to 
give up my employment. I love the King so 
well, and am so much attached, by inclination, 
to his person, that no earthly consideration could 
detach me for 2 moment from his service. I 
fulfil all my duties near him with so much plea- 
sure, that I candidly confess those duties will 
always be my first consideration: it is scarcely 
necessary,” he added, “for me to protest that to 
evince my gratitude for the condescension you 
have shown me, will ever be my second.” He 
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would have continued speaking, but I interrupted 
him. “What,” said I, “you do not consider 
that this cousin-german is my master os well as 
yours? Instead of objecting to your being his 
servant, J can consider it only the more honour- 
able toyou ; and, that you may know that my senti- 
ments on the subject are in conformity with yours, 
I must tell you, so much do I prize the honour of 
being with the King, that if you had not such a 
charge, I would obtain even an inferior one, to 
present you.” He replied, “You do not con- 
sider that Iam not a Prince, and that a Prince 
alone is a proper alliance for you. I am merely 
a gentleman of good family; and that is not suf- 
ficient ;” * I am contented,” I made answer; ‘ you 
are all that is required for me to make you the 
greatest seigneur in the kingdom. I have wealth 
and dignities to give you.” He replied, “I have 
yet to remind you that, in a case of this kind, the 
parties ought to be acquainted with each other's 
disposition. Now, with our good and bad qua- 
lities, none can be so well acquainted as our- 
selves: you will permit me to tell you that I care 
little for conversation, while, as it would seem, 
you have a very great liking for it. Here, then, 
is a point on which our tastes differ. I remain 
shut up in my room for three or four hours a 
day, when I will allow no one to enter-—not even 
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my valets: I think even I should beat them if 
they chanced to interrupt my meditations. The 
rest of the day, I am occupied about my duties 
near the King; and my desire is, for the future, to 
be so devoted to them, that, supposing I should 
merry, I fear that I should find scarcely any time 
to pass with a wife. I think you would not like 
a husband who took no part in your pleasures, 
nor any means to divert you; while, should you 
chance to be afflicted with anything like jealousy, 
the only consolation I should have, would be the 
little reason Ihad given you for annoyance, see- 
ing that I now hate women as much as I used 
formerly to like them. This is so true that I 
cannot understand how any one can be 80 foolish 
as to be amused by them: I think even it would 
give me a world of trouble to re-accustom myself 
to their society. You think, perhaps, that if we 
were to marry, a higher office in the State, or the 
government of a province, might be conferred 
upon me, but to this my desires are totally 
opposed; I will never willingly relinquish my 
employment ebout his Majesty; and any occupa- 
tion whatever thet might withdraw me from his 
presence even for a day, would be hateful to me.” 

“ You forget,” I observed, “that I have 
told you that even o post inferior to yours, 
provided it brought you near the King, would 
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be as much to my taste as to your own.” “But 
recollect,” said he, “ that marriage is not an 
engagement for a day; and it is imperative that 
yon should reconsider what you have proposed. 
If you desire me to continue this figurative con- 
versation, I must tell you, J am not certain that 
the bizurreries of which I have spoken might not 
greatly displease you; and I am still Jess certain 
that nothing else may tend to heighten your dig- 
pleasure.” “ For a man who speaks but little,” I 
replied, “ yon are saying n great deal today. 1 
aust acquaint you that I find no fault in your 
manner, and as against yourself, perhaps, all that 
J can allege is, that you have been found ex- 
tremely agreeable by rather too great a number 
of ladies. Now tell me, in your turn,” I added, 
‘* if you see anything in me to displease you. I 
believe my teeth are not handsome; but this isa 
defect belonging to our race, and ought, therefore, 
to be less displeasing to you than to another. 
You love the elder branch of it, and those de- 
scended from the cudet+, as you have perceived, 
do not display indifference towards you in return.” 

“Thave told you of my faults,” he replied; 
“in order to divert you, and you wish me to 
believe that you are not displeased ; but I must 
be permitted to remark, that I look upon all this 
only as raillery, and am not silly enough to 
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regard it as anything but fable.” I replied, with 
some chagrin, “I confess that your incredulity 
drives me to despair. The more I seek to persuade 
you of my sincerity, the less you will believe it.” 

He still maintained that he was neither vi- 
sionary nor chimerical, and I think we might 
have remained all our lives, he saying “ Yes,” 
and I saying “ No,” had I not felt so benumbed 
by the cold that I was forced to go and warm 
myself. My ladies, who had remained all this 
time near a window, must have been frozen; 
and I doubt not were very angry with us both 
for causing them to suffer so intensely. Be- 
fore he left, M. de Lauzun turned gracefully 
towards them, and ssid, “ Mesdemoiselles, are 
you not warm? To me, the heat of the salon 
seems oppressive!” Yet I doubt if even this 
pleasantry afforded them much amusement. 

In the evening, after the Queen had supped, 
M. de Lauzun came to me, and said, “ Do you 
know, there are moments when I seek to persuade 
myself that all you have been telling me is not 
an illusion; but when I allow athought of this 
kind to enter my head, I give myself up to a joy 
that would carry me far, if I did not recal myself 
by saying, ‘ This can never be!’ Thus, one 
quarter of an hour I am as happy as man can be, 
and the next I am whispering to myself, ‘ To 
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what lengths will you carry your extravagance! 
Do you not see that this cannot be true? It is 
in this manner I have passed my time since I 
left you; and now, in my incertitude, I have 
come to you to ask your decision. You per- 
ceive,” he added, “ that I am not led hither by 
chance; tell me, therefore, which of two epithets 
suits me the best—whether I am wise or foolish? 
But, rather than that you should divert yourself by 
giving a truthfal answer, perhaps it will be better 
that you should not reply at all, allowing me to 
carry away the remembrance of a vision which 
will make me at one time the happiest of’ men, 
and at another, when dispelled by the return of my 
proper senses, leave me overwhelmed with grief.” 

We had, during some days, several such con- 
versations, and in one of them, I gave him a 
description of my house at Eu, and told him of 
the beauty of this residence, and of the pleasure 
he would find in giving directions for what was 
needful to be done there. After listening for 
some time, he answered, he could fancy that a 
beantiful house and a fine estate were very agree- 
able divertéssemens. “ But,” he added, “I have 
no pleasure in anything which does not enable 
me to be of service to the King; thus, if Eu 
were near Gisors, which is garrisoned by a brigade 
of my company, and which it is sometimes need- 
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ful I should visit, I could very well go and 
admire your chiteau; but I should have relays 
on the rosd to carry me back to my duty.” 
Thus did he ever speak of his infatuation for 
all that might concern the King. I am per- 
suaded that never man felt so sincere an 
esteem or so great affection for another, as M. de 
Lauzun for the King. On some occasions, the 
former seemed even more cruel. He was con- 
tinually declaring himself unworthy the honour 
I sought to confer upon him, save for the ad- 
vice he gave me to consider well of what I was 
about to do; and that, if I found occasion to 
repent of what I had said, there was still time 
to put an end to the affair, as nothing was de-" 
termined, and no one knew of my intentions; 
that it would be too late to repent when it should 
be concluded; and that, before I mentioned the 
matter to the King, it behoved me seriously to 
think of the advice he gave me. 

One day, when he was talking in this manner, 
I said, “Do you suppose the King knows nothing 
of the matter?” He assured me that he did not. 
Indeed, if, while the King passed, we were in 
conversation, he would say to me, “Let us 
separate; if the King sees us together, he may 
ask what we have been saying; and then we 
must tell an untruth, for neither you nor I dare 
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repeat the conversation we have had, and I should 
feel more embarrassed than you. I have never 
deceived him in the lenst, and should be grieved 
to find myself unable to reply to him if he should 
ask what it is that brings us so often together.” 
“I have nothing to say in reference to the King,” 
T answered, “but that I shall be as ingenuous as 
yourself.” 

He was so occupied with the fear of missing 
his Majesty when he went out, that it was quite 
troublesome to me: and I said to him sometimes, 
“Tf the King knew how little you felt interested 
in your own advancement, and the little regard 
you have for any slight civility you might offer 
me, compared with your solicitude respecting 
him, he would be perfectly satisfied; for he 
would know that you would never neglect the 
most trifling affair of his, while you pay so little 
attention to a matter of so much importance to 
you as your marriage with myself.” “When I 
would flatter myself that your proposition is 
sincere,” he, one day, said, “I question myself as 
to how I can have attracted your notice; and I 
can come to only one conclusion on the subject, 

“All that can have pleased you in my con- 
dact must be the great attachment I have dis- 
played towards the King, the respect, and, if I 
may say so, the real tenderness I have for him 
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—this alone can have attracted you. I have no 
other merit than this, and there is nothing which 
could give you so sensible a pleasure. I believe 
Tcould have taken no surer method of interesting 
you than to devote myself to the service of his 
Majesty ; and if I could be simple enough to per- 
suade myself that what you have proposed might 
happen, I should be desirous of employing all that 
you might give me in the service of the King; 
for it is for this purpose only that I covet wealth; 
indeed, I have sometimes gone so far as to say 
to myself, ‘if this affair succeed soon, I shall 
have wherewithal to put my company in good 
condition for the review which takes place in 
March;’ and I sometimes revolve in my mind 
the mounting the four brigades, one on horses 
from Spain, another on barbs, the third on 
cravattes, (a sort of troop-horse,) and the fourth 
on good coursers of about one hundred pistoles 
each. I fancy, also, that the guards would look 
well in great coats, the sleeves laced with gold 
and silver.” , 

He was charmed to find that I approved of all 
he said, and that I even went beyond him in 
anticipations of this kind, and he gave me to 
understand that he was no further interested in 
the fortune I proposed to give him, than as it 
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would enable him to do as he had said; and, 
perhaps to give me a yet greater relish for pro- 
jects of the kind, he said, “The King will think, 
* Ma cousine takes as much pleasure as himself 
in all these things.’” 
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CHAPTER IY. 


MADEMOISELLE ERTREATS THE KING'S PERMISSION TO 
ESPUUSE M. DE LAUZUN—IMMENSE EXCITEMENT AND 
INTRIGUE AT COURT—MADEMOISELLE HARANGUES THE 
KING IN COUNCIL THEREUPOX—HIS MAJESTI ACCORDS 
PERMISSION; AND WITHDRAWS IT. 


THESE discussions over, I renewed my entreaty 
that M. de Lauzun would approve of my writing 
to the King, to give him notice of my intention 
to marry, and to pray his sanction thereto, and 
his permission to choose a person with whom I 
seemed to have a prospect of being happy. But 
he put me off from day to day, without giving 
his consent; so that, in the end, after having 
extorted it, and even shown some vexation at 
the delays he occasioned in an affair which he 
must have known gave me much inguietude, I 
wrote my letter with so much precipitation, from 
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fear lest he might change his mind. that I had 
not either the time or the patience to take u 
copy of it, nor even. I believe, toread it. lad 
this affair so much at heart, that I was alway: 
oecupied with it. I remember only the sub- 
stance of my letter, and 1 shall here repeat the 
most essential parts of it: 


“Your Majesty will je surprised at the request 
I am ubout to make—that you will approve of my 
marrying. I consider myself, Sire, by my birth, 
and by the honour I have of being your cousin- 
german, so much above almost every one else, 
that it seems to me I need not desire any udven- 
titious grandeur. When we unite ourselves with 
foreigners, we neither know the humour nor the 
merit of the people with whom we are to pass 
our lives; it is, therefore, difficult to believe that, 
under such circumstances, our condition can be 
happy. Mine, Sire, is very much so, from the 
honour I have of being near your Majesty—an 
honour of which the state I desire to assume will 
not deprive me. 

“Ts is, Sire, with reference to Monsieur de 
Lauzun that I am speaking: he has great merit, 
but his attachment to your Majesty has pleased 
me more than all, and has chiefly contributed to 
fix my choice upon him. Your Majesty will 
recollect how much I disapproved of the marriage 
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of my sister, and all that ambition led me to say 
upon the occasion. I now humbly supplicate 
that this may be forgotten; and, should your 
Majesty suppose that it is a feeling equally 
transient which leads me now to speak in a 
manner so different, I must entreat you to be- 
lieve that I have well considered the step I wish 
to take; nor should I have made this proposition 
to your Majesty, did I not believe that on your 
approval of it the happiness of my life depends. 
“J entreat of your Majesty, as the greatest 
favour you could possibly do me, to grant me 
this permission. The honour that Monsieur de 
Lauzun has of being Captain in the guards, 
renders him not unworthy of me. Monsieur le 
Prince de Condé, who was killed at the battle of 
Jarnac, was colonel of the infantry before this 
charge became an office attached to the Crown; 
and there are besides, Sire, many other examples, 
without speaking of those of women. Madame la 
Princesse de la Roche sur Yon, wife to a prince 
of the blood, was dame @honneur to the Queen; 
and, Sire, I hold it a great honour to be surin- 
tendante of the Queen’s household. I do not 
know whether your Majesty is aware of it, but, 
when Madame la Comtesse de Soissons was be- 
lieved to be in danger, it was my intention to 
request permission to purchase her place, in case 
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Madame de Carignan did not take it. I mention 
this to your Majesty, to show that I consider 
that the more we possess of greatness, the more 
worthy are we of being your domestics; and, as 
every post about your Majesty is honourable, I 
am very glad that Monsieur de Leuzun happens 
to fill one.” 

This is the essence of my letter, only that it 
was longer, and the language more earnest. After 
having written it, I sent it to Monsieur de Lauzun, 
who returned me word that it was expressed 
exactly in the terms he would have wished. I 
am very sorry I have burnt this letter; for he so 
strongly expressed his approval of it, that 1 have 
reason to regret the regular habit I had of throw- 
ing into the fire every letter that he wrote to 
me. 

When he returned my dispatch, I gave it to 
Bontems, to carry to the King. His Majesty 
returned me a very polite reply; saying that he 
was a little astonished, that he begged me to do 
nothing lightly, but to think well; and that he 
would restrain me in nothing, for that he loved 
me, and would give me marks of his affection 
whenever he should find the opportunity. I have 
forgotten to state that, at the end of my letter, I 
begged the King tu send me a reply, but not to 
speak to me of the-affair, for that I would be the 
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first to allude to it. The day that I wrote and 
obtained the answer, I received the Ambassadors 
from Holland, who were newly arrived. I had 
told Monsieur de Lauzun, that, as he spoke to 
me every day at the Queen’s, it was ridiculous 
that he did not come to visit me at the Luxem- 
bourg; and, reminded by the crowd I had on 
account of these ambassadors, he came; but kept 
almost out of sight. After the Ambassadors had 
left, I arose and went near the fire. M. de Lau- 
zan and Monsieur de Longueville, who had come 
together, approached, and I went into my cabi- 
net, calling the former, and telling him that I 
wished him to see it. When we were alone, I 
showed him the reply of the King, and betrayed 
to him the vexation I felt that his Majesty had 
not immediately told me that he approved my 
proposition. He replied, ‘How could you ex- 
pect him to send you a more obliging reply? 
You desire an alliance that is not suited to you: 
he is aware of it, and he gives you his opinion. 
He begs you to reflect; and, in conclusion, he 
assures you of his friendship. It seems to me 
that you ought to be satisfied with his wish to 
make you think for yourself; and you know very 
well the manner in which I have ever spoken of the 
affair. I must go now,” he concluded ; “ it would 
not be right for me to make you a longer visit.” 
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The day after I received the King’s reply, 1 
went to dine at the Tuileries, and remained there 
some hours, but without daring to say a word. 
I affected to speak to Monsieur de Lanznn before 
his Majesty; he looked at us with & gracious air, 
and it seemed to me that we might have been 
satisfied: I asked M. de Lauzun, when he went 
ont, if he had not remarked it. He replied, “I 
do not know what to think: his Majesty has not 
said a word concerning yuur letter, and I dare not 
speak to him aboutit.” I made answer, “ Why do 
you always deceive me? Iam quite ussured that 
he has spoken to you! 1 am delighted at it, and 
cannot understand why you should make a mys- 
tery of it.” He pretended to be annoyed, and 
cvntinued to protest that the King had not 
spoken to him—that he did not know whether 
he approved of the design, and that there were 
momeuts when he hoped he did not. 

Madame de Nogent (his sister) came every 
evening to see me at the Luxembourg; and, as I 
often forgot to say all I wished to M. de Lauzun, 
I wrote and sent it by her; and the next day she 
brought mehis reply. We had kept the affair so 
secret that none even of his particular friendsknew 
of it; and so careful was I not to speak of it to 
any one, that I felt uneasy at being with those who, 
von the strength of their suspicions, might have 
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talked imprudently. When not with M. de Lau- 
zun, therefore, I "preferred being alone. I was 
Tore frequently than ever at the Queen’s; and 
when I returned home at night, I spoke to none 
of those about me, and almost immediately re- 
tired. “ Jfonly one of my domestics fail to speak 
of you with proper respect when our affair is de- 
clared,” said I to Monsieur de Lauzun, “I will 
send the whole of them away, and have a new 
household.” He replied, ‘ That will not be right ; 
you must pardon them the first mouvement, be- 
canse they will have reason to be sorry. Those 
who behave properly, I must entreat you to take 
care of; for the others, you can give them their 
congé at the end of their quarter.” 

One day, on returning from sermon, M. de Lau- 
mun said to my equerry, “ I have a word to say to 
Mademoiselle;” he then took me by the hand, and 
told me, in a low voice, that Guilloire knew of 
our affair, and had given notice of it to Monsieur 
de Lonvois; adding, “ When I can speak to you 
without witnesses, I will tell you more of it.” I 
told him I was about to follow the Queen to the 
Carmelites; and it was settled that I should see 
him on my return. I cannot express the uneasi- 
ness I felt, nor the impatience I had to be better 
informed. Upon my return, he said, “ Guilloire 
has told Monsieur de Louvois that he does not 
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know whether it is with the sanction of the King 
that Mademoiselle wishes to marry Monsieur de 
Lauzun; but that he informs him of it that he 
may know how to act.” I replied: “If you 
approve of it, I will dismiss him instantly.” 
‘* Take care what you do,” he said; “I merely 
tell you this that you may take precautions.” 

“ Thave long mistrusted Guilloire,” I continued, 
“ but I will make no changes until this matter is 
concluded, when you can select your own people.” 
He replied, ** You ought not to delay speaking 
to the King. I advise you to remain until the 
Queen retires, so that you may choose your 
opportunity.” 

“ Tf you would teach me my lesson,” said J, 
“+ you would do me a great kindness.” 

** Then,” he rejoined, * if you will be ruled hy 
me, you will say, ‘ Sire, the most short-lived 
follies are generally the least hurtful. I come to 
thank your Majesty for the honour you did me 
in reminding me of the reflections which I ought 
to make; and to tell you that they have entirely 
changed my sentiments, and that I think no more 
of the affair I mentioned to you.” “‘ What!” I 
exclaimed, “do you wish me to say this to the 
King?” ‘I wish nothing,” he replied; “ If you 
speak to him, do it from the impulse of your own 
heart, and not according to my advice; I desire 
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nothing more, if you please, than that you will 
let me speak when you have spoken.” 

The King played that night until two o’clock; 
and as the Queen retired, she said to me, “ You 
must have affairs bien pressées to mention to the 
King, that you remain so late.” I replied, “ An 
affair of the greatest importance to me will pro- 
bably be spoken of to-morrow at his council.” 
The King arrived, and found me in the Queen’s 
ruelle. “ What! cousin,” cried he, “ you are 
here? Do you not know that it is two o'clock?” 
“TI wish to speak to your Majesty,” I replied. 
He came between the two doors, and said, “I 
must lean against the wall; I am tired.” I 
asked if he would not be seated? “No,” he 
answered ; “ Iam doing very well. 

My heart beat so violently, that at first I could 
only repeat two or three times, “ Sire,—sire!” 
but at last I said, “I have come to tell you, that 
the resolution which I had the honour to com- 
municate to your Majesty remains unaltered. 
The more I examine the affair, the more I feel 
persuaded that I can never be happy unless I am 
permitted to carry out my design.” 

“ Sire, the esteem which your Majesty showed 
for M. de Lauzun, in giving him a place near 
your person, first gave rise to mine for him; I 
have wherewithal to raise him above any foreign 
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Prince, and the honour he has of being your 
subject and your servant, induces me to prefer 
him to the most powerful sovereigns of Europe. 
It is, in fact, your Majesty who exalts him, and 
not me; all that Ihave is yours. I therefore 
do nothing for him; it is your Majesty who will 
make his fortune, and the happiness of my life. 
There was a time when I could not have believed 
it would be so; buteverything changes. Never- 
theless, in this affair I do nothing inconsistent 
with my honour, or against my conscience. Two 
interpretations may be put upon everything that 
happens in this life; but when I shall have received 
your Majesty’s approbation, and when my past 
life, and the reasons which induced me to wish 
to lead one of more tranquillity, are considered, I 
do not think an ill construction can be given to the 
conduct I am desirous of pursuing. It can affect 
nothing but my own ambition; and I find my 
recompence in contributing to the advancement 
of a man whose merit is so extraordinary as that 
of Monsieur de Lauzun.” 

“ After your having blamed so much the mar- 
riage of your sister De Guise,” replied the King, 
“‘T confess I was surprised on seeing your letter; 
not that I perceive the difference between a grand 
seigneur of my kingdom, like Monsieur de 
Lauzun, owing already so much to his birth, and 
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his position, compared with a foreign Prince; 
nevertheless, I must advise you to think well of 
this affair before you carry it farther, for it is 
not one of those which should be lightly entered 
on. Ido not offer you advice; you are of an 
age to judge for yourself. I should be sorry to 
constrain you in any way; nothing should in- 
duce me to contribute to the advancement of 
Monsieur de Lauzun if it militated against your 
interest; nor would I injure him by any unne- 
cessary opposition. However you may be situ- 
ated, I shall always love and esteem you; and 
you will never find me changed in this respect. 
I neither advise you, nor forbid you to proceed 
in this affair; but I beg you to reflect before 
it is concluded. I have, however, something 
to suggest; you should keep secret your inten- 
tion until you have resolved. Many suspect it, 
and it has even been mentioned to me by the 
ministry. Monsieur de Lauzun has his enemies; 
therefore, take your measures accordingly.” I re- 
plied, “ If, Sire, your Majesty is with us, no one 
can dous any hurt.” He then embraced me ten- 
derly, and I retired. 

Two days after this, we went to Versailles, 
where Madame de la Valliére said to Madame de 
Nogent, at the Quesn’s, ‘‘ We must congratulate 
you upon this affair of your brother's.” She re- 
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plied, that she knew nothing of it; this she re- 
peated to me, and I told it to Monsieur de 
Lauzun, who was very angry with her, saying 
to me, “I am going to send my sister back to 
Nogent; she is a tattler, and does nothing but 
embarrass and obstruct my affairs by an inju- 
dicious zeal in respect to them.” I replied, that 
Teould not consent to her leaving. He said, 
that I spoilt her, and begged that she might re- 
turn; but, for this time, I told him, I was deter- 
mined to be the mistress. 

Shortly after this, Madame de Nogent cume to 
me, from Monsieur de Lauzun, to say, that he 
begged I would consent to his retaining his apart- 
ment at the Louvre, even after our affair should 
be concluded, as he wished to remain near the 
King. I agreed to it; and, in the evening, I 
begged to know why he had caused this compli- 
ment to be paid me? He answered, “ Because 1 
did not dare ask you myself; to any one but you 
such a proposal might have a méchant appear- 
ance. I know,” he continued, “ That it is your 
desire I should stili remain about the King; you 
are aware that I have to be every night at his 
coucher, which is not till two o’clock, and that I 
rise at eight in the morning to be in readiness to 
attend upon him; the distance between the 
Tuileries and the Luxembourg would militate 
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against the regular performance of this duty; 
therefore, I must remain at the Louvre, and spend 
with you only those hours of the day during 
which I am not required to be near his Ma- 
jesty.” ‘You are aware that I go every day to 
the Tuileries,” I replied, “so that, when the 
Queen is at prayers, J can come and pay you a 
visit.” ‘Will that be correct?” he asked; 
“would not such 4 thing be talked of?” “No,” 
I replied; and he professed such continual appre- 
hension of being found wanting in propriety, that 
I confess to having often felt tempted to put an 
end to the affair. We then agreed, that the 
Dukes de Créqui and de Montauzier should be re- 
quested to supplicate the King that our marriage 
might take place. When the resolution was taken, 
T asked him why we might not go ourselves? 
He replied, that it was more respectful to act in 
the manner agreed on. 

A morning or two after, Monsieur de Lauzun 
came to me, and said, “Go early to the Tuileries, 
for the gentlemen appointed are to have an 
audience of the King to-day.” After the Queen 
had remained a moment in the circle, she went 
into her cabinet, when M. de Lauzun came to 
tell me that the gentlemen were with the King; 
that he had called them to the council; and 
that, soon after they had entered, he had cawsed 
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Monsieur to be sent for. I was obliged, at the 
moment, to follow the Queen to the Franciscans; 
but, during the sermon there, they sent to tell me 
that Monsieur de Montauzier wished to see me. 
I found him in the parlour. He said that he 
had come to thank me for the honour I had done 
him, and to render me an account of the result 
of his mission. 

The King having heard him, had replied, that 
I hed already spoken to him of the affair, and 
that he had advised me, as a father might have 
done; but that, since I was resolved, he could 
not withhold his consent: he had agreed to my 
sister’s marriage with Monsieur de Guise, and he, 
therefore, could not restrain me from espousing 
Monsieur de Lauzun. Monsieur then made some 
angry observations on the difference of rank; 
but the King told him that he perceived none: 
that if he, (Monsieur,) out of the regard he had 
for foreigners, were disposed to observe any, it 
was of little moment; and that, for his part, he 
should support, in preference, the nobles of his 
own kingdom. To this Monsieur replied, “Say 
that youare obliged tosupport what you have done; 
it is you who wish this business to succeed.” The 
King then spoke with much kindness and courtesy 
of me and of M. de Lauzun; and he even extended 
his praises to the Grand Seigneurs of France. The 
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ministers said nothing; and, the King having 
given his sanction to my proposal, he had come 
to inform me of it. M. de Montauzier then 
added, “ The thing is settled, and I advise you 
to delay no longer: if you take my advice, you 
will be married to-night.” I replied, that he was 
right, and begged he would give the same advice 
to Monsieur de Lauzun. 

Guitri came a moment after, and made me a 
recital similar to that of M. de Montauzier. He 
told me, also, that Monsieur de Lauzun begged 
me to mention the matter to the Queen when the 
Salut was finished ; so, as soon as she had reached 
her chamber, I requested permission to say a 
few words, and, throwing myself at her knees, 
I continued, “I doubt not your Majesty will 
be surprised to hear that I have resolved to 
marry.” “ Assuredly,” replied she, rather angrily: 
‘what induces you to do so? Are you not 
happy?” ‘I am not the first, Madame,” said I, 
“who, at such an age as mine, has married. 
Your Majesty is aware that others have done 
well to marry; why, therefore, do you desire that 
I should be the only one to remain single?” She 
demanded the name of my intended. “ Monsieur 
de Lauzun,” I replied: “he is not 9 Prince, 
Madame; but, excepting those of the blood, there 
is not a greater Seigneur in the kingdom, and he 
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is in nothing beneath a foreign Prince, who, in 
this kingdom, could take only such rank as his 
Majesty should be pleased to allow him.” “I 
very much disapprove of it, ma coustne,” she re- 
joined; “and the King will never consent to it.” 
“ Pardon me, Madame,” said I, “the King does 
not wish to control me, and everything is settled.” 
* You would do much better not to marry at 
all,” she answered, “and to keep your money for 
my son D’Anjou.” “Ah, Madame!” I replied, 
“what does your Mujesty tell me?’ I was 
ashamed for her, and only out of respect refrained 
from adding more. She then arose, and we both 
went to the Louvre to see Monsieur le Dauphin. 
At the Louvre, I saw Monsieur de Lauzun, 
who gave me his hand. I told him what the 
Queen had said, and what I had learned con- 
cerning Monsieur. He observed, ‘ Neither you 
nor J have merited this treatment; nevertheless, 
we must continue to render them the respect we 
owe; and I must testify to the King my grati- 
tude for the kindness he has shown in giving 
you permission to make me the greatest seigneur 
and the happiest man in his kingdom.” I then 
mentioned to him the advice of Monsieur de 
Montauzier. He answered, “ That he must go 
and thank the King for the great favour he hud 
shown him; that he should play with him as 
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usual; and that he should leave it to his Majesty 
to fix the time for our espousal. “I must not 
permit all this to turn my head,” he added; “ but 
must rather learn to bear it with moderation. 
I will not even receive any visits. You will 
oblige me by naming the hour to-morrow at 
which I can have the honour of seeing you at the 
Luxembourg; and I think that you also had 
better see as few people as possible.” I replied, 
“That we should do wrong in acting differently 
from others under similar circumstances.” He 
then went to play with the King, and I returned 
to the Luxembourg. There I found numbers 
waiting to see me; some appearing astonished, 
others pleased. I had crowds of company during 
the whole evening. 

The next day, among others, came Monsieur 
de Lauzun, remaining, however, behind every 
one, until I chanced to see him. When he was 
pointed out to me, I went towards him, and he 
made me the most profound reverence he had 
ever done in his life. The Archbishop of Rheims 
approached me, and said, “You will never 
do me the injustice of choosing eny other person 
than myself to marry you?” “The Archbishop 
of Paris has already offered,” I replied, thanking 
him, at the same time, for his politeness. 

I learnt that the Queen had spoken to the 
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King, with much bitterness, against myself and 
Monsieur de Lauzun, which hed made him very 
angry with her, and that she had been weeping 
the whole night. They told me, also, that Mon- 
sieur had quarrelled with M. de Montauzier, be- 
cause he had said that I did right in elevating an 
honest man; and that the King had heard of 
these emportemens, and was very sorry. 

I went to the Queen’s, but her Majesty did 
not even condescend to look at me. Monsieur de 
Montauzier sent for Monsieur de Lauzun, to ac- 
quaint him, in my presence, that Monsieur had 
told the King that I had said it was his Ma- 
jesty who had advised me to espouse M. de 
Lauzun, and that hereupon the King was very 
angry. not knowing whether to believe that 1 
had said soor not. I assured Monsieur de Mon- 
tauzier that he would do me a great kindness by 
going at once to the Council, and asking the 
King if I might speak with him. He did 60; 
his Majesty sent for me, and, in the presence of 
all the ministers, I addressed him thus; 

“ Sire, it is reported to me that Monsieur has 
told your Majesty that it is you who have ad- 
vised me to this marriage with Monsieur de 
Lauzun ; I therefore come to assure you, that 
those who have originated this report are guilty of 
a falsehood; for there is no one in the world who 
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will dare to tell me that I have ever said anything 
of the kind. Monsieur de Lauzun, Sire, is un- 
happy enough in having displeased Monsieur ; but 
I must repeat to your Majesty, and to Monsieur, 
that what has been reported is entirely false. I 
protest that I have never spoken to any one of 
the reasons why I do, or do not marry. I esteem 
Monsieur de Lauzun, as I have had the honour 
of explaining to your Majesty, and had hoped to 
lead with him a life of tranquillity. You were 
pleased to advise me to consider well the step I 
was about to take, and having done so, the result 
was, that I commissioned Messieurs the Dukes de 
Montauzier and de Créqui to entreat your Ma- 
jesty’s approval of my design. You have been 
80 good as to say that you would not control 
me, and I fear that this alone it is which has 
led our enemies to endeavour to give your Ma- 
jesty an ill opinion of me. I rely, however, on 
your Majesty's consideration, and on your regard 
for truth and justice.” 

The King replied, that he was convinced I had 
never said that which had been reported; that 
he was satisfied with me; and that, since I was 
resolved to marry, he trusted I should be happy. 
The ministers, after the Council was over, said 
that nothing could have been more to the pur- 
pose, or more eloquent than my address. 
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Shortly afterwards, Rocheford asked when we 
intended to marry? to which we replied, that we 
did not know. He made answer, “ If you will be 
ruled by me you will not delay it; you had better 
marry to-day than defer it until to-morrow.” 
“Yon seem very happy,” he added. “If you could 
view yourselves in a mirror, you would there see 
the picture of joy.” I replied, ‘ That I should 
have the vexation of seeing more in my own 
countenance than in that of Monsieur de Lauzun.” 
“ What!” he exclaimed, “he is insensible to the 
happiness awaiting him!” “Mademoiselle is 
jesting,” said Monsieur de Lauzun ; “ believe me, 
my head is not yet turned by the extent of my 
good fortune.” M. le Duc de Richelieu, and 
many others, came to offer their congratulations — 
among them, Guitri, who asked whether we in- 
tended to be married in the Queen’s chapel. 
Monsicur de Lauzun replied, “‘ Mademoiselle has 
only to command; she knows well that I shall do 
as she pleases.” ‘+ You have only to say,” I re- 
joined, “ what you wish in respect to it. There 
are too many persons opposed to our design to 
allow of our amusing ourselves by observing need- 
less formalities; I am willing, therefore, that the 
ceremony shall take place whenever you wish it.” 

The next morning I awoke late, having passed 
a bad night. They told me that Monsieur de 
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Montanzier and Monsieur de Lauzun were wait- 
ing in my ante-room. I did not wish them to 
see me mal coeffée, so I prepared in great haste 
for theix reception. Monsieur de Montanzier 
said, “I am come to scold you; Monsieur de 
Lauzun tells me that it is on your account that 
your affair does not proceed.” “ He has for- 
gotten,” I replied, “ what I have told him of your 
advising that we should be married on Monday; 
and his answer—that if we were, the King would 
say that he was evidently intoxicated with his 
good fortune, and that I was in a mighty hurry to 
be married.” He must be aware, I added, that I 
did not wish for delay, as I left everything to his 
decision; and that my opinion was, that since we 
had the King’s consent, we need say no more 
about the affair until we had become Monsieur 
and Madame de Montpensier. 

During this conversation, Monsieur de Lauzun 
was occupied in looking at the miniature pictures 
in the ruelle of my bed. Monsieur de Montau- 
zier, observing this, went towards him, and cried, 
in an angry tone, “What! are you occupied 
with pictures, instead of thinking of your mar- 
tiage, and of losing no more time?” He replied, 
“ That he had begged Monsieur de Boucherat to 
attend, in order to confer with my men of busi- 
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ness, and to prepare the marriage-contract.” I 
observed, that he need not wait for my people; 
that he had only to get the contract made by 
whomsoever he pleased; for that nothing could 
be more easy, since I made over to him all I had; 
and, since he had spoken to Monsieur de Lorme, 
who was a very honest man, clever, and one of 
his friends, I asked him why he had not 
directed him alone to attend and to do what was 
required? For the very reason, he replied, that 
M. de Lorme was too much his friend. He had 
therefore chosen Monsieur de Boucherat, who, he 
heard, hnd been employed by me, and whom he 
looked upon as one of my people; he, himself, 
being so overpowered with « sense of his obli- 
gations to me, that he should never forgive him- 
self if he allowed me to act in such a matter 
without the assistance of advisers who were de- 
voted to my interests. 

To this I answered, that as Monsieur Colbert 
had offered to arrange the affair, he had only to 
allow him to do so. He observed, Monsieur 
Colbert was @ minister, and the world would 
imagine that he acted by the orders of his 
master: that he had perfect confidence in my 
advisers, and desired that I should act with 
perfect freedom. Monsieur de Montauzier heard 
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all this, but made no remark. I could not but 
see great disinterestedness and good sense in 
what was said; nor, however desirous of doing 
so, conld I refuse my acquiescence. Monsieur 
de Montauzier then asked me, where we intended 
to be married. I replied, at Eu, or at St. Far- 
geau. These, M. de Lauzun begged me to con- 
sider, were distant three days’ journey; that he 
had rather, if I pleased, a place were selected, 
whence he might return the next day to attend 
the King as usual. After a moment, he asked 
if I had any dislike to Conflans, a pretty house 
belonging to Monsieur de Richelieu, and, on 
my offering some objection, and Monsieur de 
Lauzun replying that it was sufficient that M. de 
Richelieu was his friend, Monsieur de Montau- 
zier observed that, in the end, we should quarrel. 
“We are not young,” said M. de Lauzmn; 
‘ Mademoiselle is opiniated, and I am not very 
docile: it is as well that we should know each 
other’s faults, so that we may not hereafter have 
to complain of being deceived.” Finally, it was 
agreed that we should go to Conflans. 

As soon as M. de Montauzier had left us, 
Monsieur de Lauzun said, that he must ask 
pardon for having opposed my wishes, and that 
he should be inconsolable if any person but 
Monsieur de Montauzier had known of it. 
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I answered, that we had matters of more ur- 
gency than this little difference to attend to, 
and that it could be only in jest that he spoke 
of it. He then left me, saying, as he went 
away, that he begged me to see no one that 
evening, so that he might visit me with greater 
freedom. But a crowd of people came to see 
me, among them Monsieur de Louvois and the 
other ministers; and, in order to get rid of 
them, I ordered my coach, took a turn in the 
garden, and, on my return, left word at my door 
that I had gone to town. 

In the evening, shortly after the arrival of 
Monsieur de Lauzun, came Monsieur de Bouche- 
rat. I took him into my cabinet, where my 
own advisers were already busy. One of them 
addressed Monsieur de Lauzun as ‘ Monseigneur.’ 
He observed, ‘‘ This man is laughing at me; I 
have a mind to run away;” but I begged he 
would stay and sup with me, saying it would 
give me great pleasure. He replied, that he 
was not so ill-advised as to presume to take the 
liberty of eating with me; for, should our affair 
be broken off, he should be inconsolable at having 
committed an action for which I might be blamed. 
“They shall never have to reproach me,” he 
added, “with having failed to render you the 
respect which I owe you.” So, after a thousand 
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protestations, it was settled that we should be 
married the next day, at Conflans, and he took 
leave. Soon after, he sent me word that Mon- 
sieur de Richelien had let him know that he 
could not lend us his house, in consequence of 
Madame de Richelieu’s connexion with the 
Queen; and, he added, he was not sorry for it, 
as I had always shown @ repugnance to go there. 

On the Thursday I arose early; but, at ten 
o'clock, Madame de Nogent came to tell me that 
they had not yet finished the contract; and that 
it was therefore necessary that we should put off 
our marriage until the next day. I replied, that 
we would wait until the evening; for that I would 
not be married on a Friday. This delay gave me 
Bo great uneasiness, that it seemed to foreshadow 
what was about to happen tous. In the evening, 
Monsieur de Lauzun came to the Luxembourg. 
He was more negligently dressed than usual; for 
he was so occupied with the annoyances he expe- 
rienced, thet the care he kept to hide them from 
me took from him all thought of attention to 
himself. He entreated, I would express an in- 
tention of going to the Carmelites, in order to 
get rid of the troublesome people who surrounded. 
me; and, instead of so doing, to return by the 
garden door, as he had a great desire to speak 
with me alone. 
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On returning to my chamber, I found some 
ladies there, who, perceiving that we wished to 
speak of affairs, left us together. I desired M. 
de Lauzun to be seated; but he excused himself, 
entreating that I would allow him to disobey me. 
He then said, that he was ever in fear that I 
might repent of the steps I had taken: that per- 
hape, even at the moment he spoke, I might not 
wish to conclude the affair; that it was an en- 
gagement for life, and that he begged as a favour 
that I would reconsider of it; that the world, in- 
stead of condemning my repentance, would ap- 
prove of it extremely; and that, as regarded 
himeelf, he should at least have the consolation of 
not having given me cause of complaint, while 
he should remain to his last moment grateful for 
the good intentions I had entertained towards 
him. He continued, “ Even if before the priest 
you chance to feel the least distaste to the affair, 
from my heart I entreat you to break it off.” 
“ And,” I replied, “I must entreat you, Mon- 
sieur, not to hold such language as this, unless 
you yourself, from the little regard you have for 
ne, desire to pat an end to it.” He answered, “I 
feel as I ought in reference to it; I have said no- 
thing to you but what I ought to say.” ‘“ What!” 
I asked, “do you not love me?” “I will not 
sey,” he replied, “ until we leave the church: 1 
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would rather die than let you know, till then, 
what are my feelings towards you.” 

We now resolved on our further proceedings; 
it was agreed that I should confess the next day, 
and set out at four o'clock, so as to reach Cha- 
renton, the residence of the Maréchale de Créqui, 
by six; while he, on his part, should confess to 
the Péres de la doctrine Chretienne ; also, that 
Monsieur Colbert should show the marriage-con- 
tract to the King, the Queen, and to Monsieur 
le Dauphin; but that Monsieur and my other 
relations need not be considered, on account of 
the animosity they had displayed. We heard of 
several things which the Archbishop of Rheims 
had said, and we determined thereupon that he 
should not marry us, but that we would have the 
Curé of Charenton. I observed, “As you are 
an extraordinary man in everything, if you will 
be guided by me, when mass is concluded, and 
we are married, you will take your coach and 
proceed to attend at the coucher of the King.” 
He began to laugh, and would not promise to 
follow my counsel. After having talked for some 
time, he went away, and I began to shed tears, for 
what reason I know not. He also had been very 
sorrowfal, and one might have thought it a pre- 
sentiment of what was about to happen. All the 
Jadies present laughed at me. 
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At about eight o'clock, when I had only Ma- 
dame de Nogent with me, they came to tell me 
that a messenger from the King desired to speak 
with me. He brought the King’s command that I 
should come to him immediately. I asked if his 
Majesty were at cards? The messenger an- 
swered, No: he was at Madame de Montespan’s, 
but had given orders to be informed the mo- 
ment I arrived. Ordering my coach to be pre- 
pared immediately, I called Madame de Nogent, 
to tell her I was in despair, and certain my mar- 
risge with her brother was to be forbidden. She 
could only answer, in the greatest affliction, 
“ Ah! where is Monsieur de Lauzun ?” 

| set out in the greatest agitation. As I passed 
la Croiz du tiroir, the orderly who had spoken 
to me, came to say that the King desired I 
would go into his chamber through his closet; 
@ precantion which appeared to me to augur no 
good. On arriving at the palace, I left Madame 
de Nogent in the coach, and went into the King’s 
closet, where Rochford requested me to wait for 
afew moments. I perceived that he took into 
the King’s chamber some one whom he did not 
wish me to see; after which he desired me to 
enter, shutting the door after me. I found the 
King alone; he appeared very ériste, and said, 
‘* | am wretched at what I have to tell you; but 
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it is reported, and believed, in the world, that 
you are sacrificed to make the fortune of Mon- 
sieur de Lauzun. This would prejudice me in 
foreign countries; I therefore cannot permit the 
affair to be concluded. I confess that you have 
reazon to complsin of me. I cannot even take 
it ill if you are very angry.” 

“ Ah, sire!” I exclaimed, “ what is it you 
tell me? I cannot believe that you will have the 
cruelty to hinder the conclusion of an affair, with 
which nobody in the world but myself can have 
anything todo. I know well, that I have never 
failed in the respect I owe your Majesty, and I 
feel it even more certain that Monsieur de 
Lauzun would not disobey your orders, even for 
his life. I implote your Majesty,” said I, throw- 
ing myself at his feet, “ not to forbid me to 
marry him. I have already assured your Majesty 
I shall find neither rest nor peace, nor care any 
longer for my own welfare, if I am prevented 
from passing the rest of my life with a man who 
inspires me every day with new affection. Kill 
me, I entreat you,” I exclaimed, “ rather than 
leave me in the condition to which your prohi- 
bition will reduce me! I entreat you to kill me, 
rather than prevent my marrying Monsieur de 
Lauzun |” 

I threw myself at the feet of the King while 
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making this entreaty; he fell on his knees to 
embrace me, and thus we remained for near 
three quarters of an hour, our cheeks one against 
the other; not a word being spoken during the 
whole time, but his Majesty weeping on one side, 
and I drowned in tears on the other. At length, 
“ Why did you give me time to consider of the 
matter ?’ said the King. “ You ought to have 
permitted no delay.” “ Hélas, Bire!” I replied, 
“your Majesty has never broken your word to 
anybody in the world; how could I believe that 
yon would begin with myself and Monsieur de 
Lanzun?—and on an occasion where it would 
not be done but by great violence? Sire,” I 
continned, “if you take Monsieur de Lauzun 
from me, I shall be but too happy to die at your 
feet. Ihave never loved any one but him, and 
he has merited the tenderness I have for him by 
his conduct towards me, and by the faithful at- 
tachment he has for your Majesty. It is my life 
that I ask of you; I implore of you to allow 
of my union with one of the best men in your 
Kingdom, whom I love above all other, and 
who is most entirely and earnestly devoted to 
your Majesty.” 

Much more I added, in the violence of my 
grief, but, hearing « noise on the side of the 
room towards the Queen’s apartment, I ex- 
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claimed, “To whom do you sacrifice me? Can 
it be Monsieur le Prince? Is it possible that, 
with the obligatiorls he is under to me, he can 
desire to witness my afiliction? If it be so, 
your Majesty must have a horror of his ingra- 
titude. I have saved his life; and he would 
now take mine, by tearing from me one whose 
only offence can be that of wishing to depend 
entirely on yourself, and to acknowledge you 
only as his master.” 

“ Do not distress yourself, ma cousine,” said 
the King, “your obedience, in an affair like this, 
will oblige me to seek the means of allaying 
your grief, by the ready accordance I shall give 
to all that can afford you pleasure.” “ Nothing 
will give me pleasure,” I made answer, “ but my 
marriage with Monsieur de Lauzun. I know 
not,” I added, “ what other Sovereigns will 
think of your Majesty, for receding from your 
royal word once given.” “ They will think that 
you hed engaged yourself too hastily,” replied 
the King, “and that I had made you sensible 
of the injustice you were about to do yourself.” 
**Do not so believe,” said I; “they will put 
quite another construction on the matter, and it 
cannot fail to be disadvantageous to your affairs, 
to have it said that your solemn word has been 
broken. J ask pardon of your Majesty, if I can- 
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not restrain myself from saying that this conduct 
is beneath the dignity of a King. I implore 
you to listen to reason upon the subject, and to 
show some pity to my tears.” 

The King raised his voice in reply, after the 
manner in which he had been heard to say, that 
Kings ought to satisfy the people, but I inter- 
rupted him; exclaiming, “I see that you are 
about to sacrifice yourself; but those who per- 
suade you to this are scoffing at you.” “It is 
late,” he replied ; ‘ you have nothing more to say 
to me; and I shall not alter my determination.” 
He then embraced me, shedding tears the while. 
“ Ah,” I exclaimed, “ you are weeping from com- 
passion; you are the master of my fate, you have 
pity on me—yet you have not the resolution to 
refuse to others the sacrifice demanded of you. 
Ah, sire! your Majesty is destroying me, and 
doing to yourself the greatest injustice in the 
world!” 

I withdrew, and left the palace, to hurry home, 
and weep. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Touls XIV. ENDEAVOURS TO CONSOLE MADEMOISELLE 
FOR THE LOSS OF HER LOVER—SHE REFUSES TO BE 
COMFORTED—THE PRINCESS OF CONDE iMPRISONRD— 
MADAME DE L& VALLIERE TAKES REFUGE IN A CON- 
‘YENT—THE DUEE OF YORK [8 PROPOSED FOR MADE- 
MOMBLLE, AND BEJECTED-—~THE DUKE OF BUCKING- 
HAM INTERCEDES FOR HER LOVER, 


A MOMEXT after my arrival, Messieurs de 
Montauzier, Créqui, Guitri, and Monsieur de 
Lauzun, entered my chamber. When I saw 
them, I began to exclaim, with all my force, 
that I cared for nothing; for that if I could 
not live with Monsieur de Lauzun, I wished to 
die. Monsieur de Montauzier replied, “ The 
King has commanded us to bring M. de Lauzun 
to thank you very humbly for the honour you 
have intended him; and to assure you, from his 
Majesty, that he is satisfied with you both. 
Tt has gratified him to perceive, amidst all 
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your grief and perplexities, a perfect submission 

to his will; and this it is which induces him to 

give you proofs of his friendship. Hence, he 

declares, that he will always show yon the same 

consideration, and will act towards Monsieur de 

Lauzun in a manner that will be perfectly satis- 
to you.” 

Thus far I had only replied to him by my tears; 
but here I observed, “ It is all nothing. 1 shall 
never be satisfied unless he gives my hand to 
M. de Lanzun. Separated from him, I shall 
never know peace or happiness more.” Then, 
turning towards him, I added, “ And you! how 
can you reconcile yourself to a position like 
mine? How can you summon strength to sus- 
tain your own?” He said, with marked reserve 
in his manner, “ If you will take my advice, go 
to-morrow, dine with the King, and thank him 
for having broken off an affair of which you 
would have repented in a very few days.” 1 re- 
plied, “I shall not follow your advice. Nothing 
is left me but grief and tears; and these, I hope, 
will soon terminate my sufferings, for I cannot 
long support them.” J said to the gentlemen, 
“You will allow me to speak to him alone?” 
And I took him to my rwelle, where we had the 
sad consolation of mingling our tears and sighs. 

Although I was persuaded that he supported 
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himself by the strength of his mind, yet I could 
not conceal my feelings on perceiving that he 
conducted himself so very courageously. He 
could not, however, utter a single word; and, at 
Jength, I exclaimed, “‘ What! am J never to see 
you more? If so, I shall die—die of despair.” 
Still he only replied to me by his tears, and we 
returned to the gentlemen, to whom I did not ven- 
ture to say a syllable more. The instant they were 
gone, I threw myself on my bed, where I re- 
mained for several hours without speaking, and 
almost in a state of insensibility. 

‘When they next spoke to me of Monsieur de 
Lauzun, I exclaimed, “ Where ishe?’ And as 
I saw no one but his intimate friends, I adjured 
them to take every care of him. Monsieur de 
Créqui came to see me, and told me that the 
King had resolved to pay me a visit. I en- 
treated that his Majesty would defer it until the 
ensuing day. He came, however, when I re- 
quested that none might be present at our inter- 
view but Messieurs de Créqui and de Rochefort. 
On his entering, I burst into a fresh passion of 
tears. He embraced me, and for a long while 
held his cheek soothingly against mine. I said, 
“How can you embrace me! You are like the 
apes, who suffocate their children in their ca- 
esses.” He entreated me to compose myself; 
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assuring me that he would conduct himself to- 
wards me in such a manner as would drive all 
my enemies to despair. ‘‘ Believe me,” he con- 
tinued, “when I say, that I esteem you, and 
approve of all that you wished to do; and I can 
only regret the mischievous reports which have 
been spread, and which compelled me to act as I 
have done.” I replied, “ That everything in 
the world, even life itself, had become indifferent 
tome. That I wished for nothing; had no hope 
unconnected with the question I had at heart.” 
I added, with sll the emphasis of real grief, 
“if your Majesty will not grant this, you will 
be responsible to God for having killed me.” 
He declared that he would do wonders for Mon- 
sieur de Lauzun; and I made answer, that I was 
seriously affected by his kindness; but that all 
he promised, and the great things expected by 
M. de Lauzun, were nothing to me—mere words; 
while the woes I felt were indeed a sad reality. 
“ Yes, sire,” I exclaimed; “the same people who 
have induced you to retract your royal word, will 
easily find means of changing your present good 
intentions. As for myself, I shall never change; 
and, if I cannot speak to your Majesty inces- 
santly of M. de Lauzun, I entreat you to bear in 
mind that J shall never more see your Majesty, 
for I look upon my attachment as a blessing, of 
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which you have deprived me, and which you are 
bound in conscience to restore to me.” I then 
added, that I had been told that he had said that 
all this was “only 2 mere whim, that would have 
s three days, run like any other tertian (fever), 
and would pass off in the same manner.” Upon 
this, his Majesty called on the gentlemen present, 
to assure me that this was an idle “ invention of 
the enemy.” When he was sbout to depart, I 
conjured him to believe, that the respect I enter- 
tained for him, and the tenderness I had for Mon- 
sieur de Lanzun, would never be extinguished 
in my heart, except with life. 

The King next sent me word, by Monsieur de 
Créqui, that the Queen was desirons of coming 
to see me, and that I was to let him know if a 
visit from Monsieur would give me pain; for 
that if he came, he would say nothing that 
should distress me. When the latter arrived, I 
was in my bed; his conversation ran on nothing 
‘but perfumes, to all which I had little to reply. 
My mother-in-law and sister de Guise, wished 
also to observe the ceremony of an interview, 
but I deckined receiving their attention. I sent 
to entreat Madame de Montespan to come and 
see me; and I begged her to interest herself in 
representing to the King all the weighty consi- 
derations I had already explained to him. She 
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promised me, very kindly, that she would do as 
I desired. 

Madame Ia Duchesse de le Valliére had 
likewise paid me a visit, during the three 
first days of the rejoicings at Monsieur de 
Lauzun’s intended marriage with me. She had 
told me that my proceeding was worthy of a 
great Princess, and that she sensibly felt it 
such, both for me and Monsieur de Lauzun, who 
was one of her friends. She came again when 
the affair was broken off, to say that I was very 
much to be pitied; adding, that when a person 
of my rank had taken the step which I had 
done, and not succeeded, they were indeed 
worthy of commiseration. That Monsieur de 
Louzun had nothing to complain of, since the 
King was about to give him preferment, and 
more wealth even than 1 would have given him ; 
as this also was conferred without marrying, he 
could not but think himself happy. These ob- 
servations seemed to me so weak and futile, that 
I did not trouble myself to answer them. 

Many of my friends came daily to visit me; 
and as I now neither slept nor drank, and 
took scarcely any nourishment, I became much at- 
tenuated. lithe while I was alone, if any par- 
ticular friend of M. de Lauzun entered, I began 
to weep, as if I had been at the confessional. 
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Sometimes I consoled myself by reflecting that 
every event in life had its remedy before death. 
I therefore sought to preserve myself, in the hope 
my submission, and that of M. de Lauzun, might 
tonch the King, as soon as his Majesty should be 
acquitted by the public, according to the ramour 
circulated by our enemies, of having wished to 
sacrifice me to recompense his favourite. The 
grief I felt, and which all France had witnessed, 
must suffice, I thought, to show that I alone was 
most interested in promoting this affair. Still 
these reflections did not console me; they merely 
tended to reconcile me, in some degree, to live in 
the hope that the King would relent, and make 
us happy at last. No grief could equal what I 
felt, yet how little did I dream that I had not 
yet approached the termination of my sufferings. 

M., de Lauzun now sent me word, that he was 
very desirous I should go to Court; that I did 
wrong in remaining so long away from the King. 
I had reasoned upon the subject in a very different 
manner; having thought it more respectful not 
to present myself before his Majesty, that my 
grief might not seem to reproach him with what 
hehad done. In the first place, I had positively 
stated when I left him, that I never would again 
make my appearance at Court; and he had 
strongly exhorted me not to form such a resolu- 
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tion. After having long reflected on the subject, 
I determined to return to the Tuileries on 
Christmas eve. Upon my arrival there, I found 
that the King had gone to mass. The Queen 
soon afterwards returned, and she inquired 
anxiously concerning my health. I could not 
speak; and, in passing the spot where the King 
had last conversed with me, the recollection of 
all I had gone through in that place, caused such 
a violent affection of the heart, that I could with 
difficulty support myself. 

When we joined the King in the gallery, at 
the second turn of the promenade I took with 
him, I began to weep in such 9 manner that I was 
compelled to retire to a window, so as not to afford 
amusement to those present. When the King 
had finished his walk, he returned alone to me, 
and said, * I can hardly express the sorrow I feel 
to see you thus. It grieves me extremely. I 
know that it is 1 who have caused these tears to 
flow; I do not condemn, for I think that you 
have just reason to shedthem. What shall I say 
to console you?” And I saw with pleasure thut 
he wept nearly as much as I did. I had before 
requested him to inform me in what manner I 
was to conduct myself towards M. de Laazun; 
for that it would be a great grief to me should he 
forbid me to see him. He had replied, that he 
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did not forbid me; that M. de Lauzun ought 
never to forget the honour I intended to have 
done him; that he should blame him did he not 
testify this gratitude, and feel for me all his life 
a faithful attachment. ‘“ You cannot do better,” 
he added, “than take his advice in every affair; 
for you cannot ask it of a more honest, upright 
man. This will explain to you my wishes in 
regard to your conduct towards him.” 

On returning from the gallery: the King ob- 
served, as he seated himself at table, “ Your health 
will not permit you to come with us to-morrow to 
Versailles?” I replied, that my health indeed 
did not permit it. Iwas melted to tears as I 
paced his apartment, and found that there was no 
one there. As I passed the Salle des Gardes, 
many of the officers shed tears when they saw me; 
and when I arrived at the Luxembourg, I was 
constrained to unlace and to throw myself on the 
bed, being no longer able to sustain myself, 

In the evening M. de Lauzun came to see me; 
he was tres-ajusté, and entered my room with a 
joyous air. As there was no one present but La 
Maréchale de Créqui and my young l&dies, I began 
to weep when I saw him, and my passionate 
grief so overcame me that they feared I should 
have been suffocated. He did everything he 
could to maintain his gay air and manner; but 
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the power failed him, and he could not restrain 
his tears. We retired to a window to converse; 
and I then confessed how delighted 1 was to see 
him; but as the reflection of all the cruelty that 
had been inflicted on us passed through my mind, 
I felt as if I should lose my reason. “ Ah!” I 
exclaimed, “ would that, as life is so full of 
changes, the King would change, and have com- 
passion, and permit us to marry.” ‘ What!" 
he replied, “ can you still think and talk of that? 
He has made up his mind; he will never change 
his opinion ;” and he then left me. 

On New Year's Day, I repaired to the Tuile- 
ries, to accompany the King and Queen to the 
Jesuits’, in the Rue St. Antoine. I arrived the 
moment they were about to seat themselves at 
table. The King asked me if I had dined? I 
replied that I had. And, as the violins began to 
play, I retired into the Queen’s chamber, that I 
might listen to them. Iwas no sooner there, 
than I perceived M. de Lauzun and M. de Guitri, 
I pushed the door to, and began to weep; conceal- 
ing myself from view, that they might not see me. 
The former followed me, however, and my tears 
redoubled. Upon that he said, “ If you continue 
in this state of mind, I will never put myself in 
the way of being where you are; I will remain 
shut up in my chamber.” But as he uttered 
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this, tears filled his eyes, and it was his turn now 
to shun wy presence. 

When the King returned from dimner, I did all 
im my power to preserve my composure; but 
tears, alas, had become as my sorrowful repast, 
and rushed from my eyes involuntarily. Every 
time I saw M. de Lauzun, it was the same: I 
could not refrain from weeping bitterly. 

How strange it appeared to me now that there 
should be ballets all the winter! stranger, that I 
never missed one, in the performance of my duty 
to the Queen !——a duty which was thus discharged 
with more éclat, inasmuch as she did not insist 
upon my attendance. I was aconstomed to place 
myself by the side of her chair, with my heir 
dressed low, that it might the better conceal my 
tears; and with no other occupation than that 
of waiting for M. de Lauzun, who rarely came 
until the evening was nearly concluded. He 
usually placed himself opposite to where I was 
seated. This was what constituted my pleasure. 
I found none where he was not present. I was 
delighted when I had the opportunity of speaking 
to him; and, as he affected to laugh at me on 
account of my tears, and threatened not to come 
near me more, the fear of giving him displeasure 
had such terrors for me, that I ventured not even 
to shed a tear when he was by. 

The King now purposed to pass two or three 
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days at Vincennes; where there were to be balls 
and plays at night, and in the morning the ex- 
citement of the chase. The first day every one 
wore full dress; the next les habita de chasse; 
and the third, appeared en maeque. This variety 
of attire afforded much occupation for the ladies 
and gentlemen. I humbly begged the King to 
dispense with my attendance, for that I was not 
in a state to enjoy these amusements. But he 
replied, that he could by no means consent to 
such an arrangement; forbidding me even to 
visit Eu, whither I had hoped to have escaped 
from these noisy pleasures. M.de Lauzun came 
to beg I would consent to do as the King wished 
me; and requested that I would appear more 
richly adorned than the other ladies, for that it 
‘was remarked that I neglected my toilette. It 
‘was indispensable that I should appear as I had 
been in the habit of doing before our affair. I 
replied that formerly I had some desire to please 
un petit homme, who did not wish that I should 
think of him more. Upon which he replied, 
“ A-propos, they have told me that you have been 
making some pretty revelations to the King 
regarding this man. If yon will tell me what 
you stated, I shall consider it a great kindness; 
for although I cannot persuade myself that all you 
related is true, I shall be very happy to hear you 
give me some account of it.” 
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Thus would he laugh and jest with me in the 
most agreeable manner, making me forget my 
grief, only to renew it the more when debarred 
his society. As I always directed my con- 
duct by his wishes, I endeavoured to adapt my 
taste to that of other ladies in the prevailing 
mode. The only real pleasure I derived from it 
was to see him attending places of fashionable 
resort, himself so negligently attired that 1 
could not refrain from laughing at him—taking 
my revenge by observing, that I was sorry 
to see the slovenly manner in which he ap- 
peared; for that those who saw him so dressed 
must condemn my taste. From respect to me, 
therefore, I begged him to make himself a little 
neater, if not more like other people. He began 
to laugh, and replied, that nothing suited him 
better than merely to think of dress as keeping 
out thecold. I danced a courante with the Duc de 
Villeroi, at the same time feeling s0 great a desire 
to weep, that I stopped short in the middle of the 
room. The King rose to come to my assistance, 
and put his hat before me, so that the company 
might not see my tears—saying aloud, “Ma 
cousine has the vapours.” M. de Lanzun wished 
it to appear that he took no notice of what was 
passing; nevertheless, his embarrassment was so 
evident, that every one remarked it. On the 
day of the masque, wishing to look like other 
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people, he appeared for one moment dressed as a 
pilgrim: leaving the room without making him- 
self known, and changing this dress, he returned, 
and, standing behind Madame de Coussol, who 
was near me, I had @ great deal of conversation 
with him. 

A fearful accident happened at the house of 
the Prince. Madame his wife had been much 
neglected since the death of the Cardinal de 
Richelieu. This had become more marked after 
the marriage of M. le Duc; when she was not 
even allowed to see any one. One day a young 
man, who had been her footman, and to whom 
she had been in the habit of making presents, 
entered her room and demanded money. This 
was accompanied by a manner which showed him 
prepared to take it, or to make her give it him. 
A gentleman, who was a sort of page to M. le 
Duc, resented this usage, either taking him for 
a robber, or annoyed to see him fail in respect 
towards the Princess. The reason was never 
rightly understood; but they rushed, sword in 
hand, against each other; and the Princess going 
to separate them, received a deep wound. 

The noise all this occasioned attracted the 
inmates of the house; but the footman and the 
gentieman both escaped. The Abbé Laind, hear- 
ing that one of them was concealed in the 
Luxembourg, came to ask my permission to take 
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him. But he was not there; and they captured 
him afterwards in the city. A process was 
commenced; and when the Princess had re- 
covered of her wound, the Prince ordered her 
to be conducted to Chateauronx, one of her 
houses, where she was long a prisoner. She had 
merely the privilege of walking in the court, 
guarded by the people placed by the Prince near 
her person. M. le Dne was accused of advising 
his father to adopt this harsh mode of treatment 
towards his mother. At all events, he is very* 
happy, they say, at finding a pretext to put her 
in a place where the expense is so much less 
than it would be, were she to live in the world. 
On the first day of Easter, the Court took its 
departure for Versailles. There had been a ball 
at the Tuileries, at which neither Madame de 
Montespan nor the Duchesse de Ja Valliére* had 
appeared. On the day of the journey, the reason 


* The King’s affection for Mademoiselle de la Vallitre 
atill continued, yet sobject to frequent infidelities. Still 
the mildness of her temper, the goodness of her character, 
captivated hia esteem, and he still loved her with a sincere 
passion, At length, she perceived, with grief at heart, that 
‘Madame de Montespan was gaining the ascendancy. Yet 
ahe suffered under this discovery with her usual mildness, 
and supported the mortification of witnessing the triumphs 
of her rival, without uttering one complaint. She felt 
herself happy in knowing she was respected, and in the pri- 
vilege of still being near one whese love for her was gone. 
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was discovered. The latter, discontented with 
the other, had thrown herself into the convent of 
Sainte Marie de Chaillot, to which place the 
King sent M. de Lauzun and Colbert, and the 
latter brought her back with him. The King 
and Madame de Montespan never ceased weeping 
in the coach; and I did the same, but for a very 
different reason. 

When Madame de Ia Vallitre arrived, these 
tears ceased. Every one approved of what she 
had done; and some even declared that it was a 
proof of great weakness to return; for that she 
ought to have remained, or, at least, to have 
arranged matters properly before she returned. 
Many said, that though the King appeared so 
much affected, he would have been rejoiced if she 
had remained, and never troubled him more. 
Others spoke differently of this retreat, and of the 
motives of those whom they accused of advising 
her to it. The whole was to me a matter of per- 
fect indifference; I had not the slightest curiosity 
to learn the particulars; I knew too well that in 
such cases everybody reasons, and forms con- 
clusions, according to his own mode of thinking; 
and that most of them are very wide of the mark 
after all is said and done. 

Soon after Easter, M. de Lanzun sent to 
inform me that the King had done hin the 
honour of presenting him with the government 
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of Berri. In the evening, I saw him at the 
Queen's, and, approaching him to pay my com- 
pliments, I said, softly, ‘I shall never be satisfied 
with anything the King does for you, unless it 
ig to give me to you. With the exception of 
this, I shall feel myself quite indifferent to all 
your advancement.” He replied that my wish 
was too obliging, that he could not reply to it 
but by @ prostration at my feet, and yet that we 
were not in a place where he could venture to do 
80. He, nevertheless, begged me to appreciate 
the kindness of the King in having given him 
this government. I was taken iil at Paris shortly 
after this announcement. He sent to inquire 
after me every day. I was touched by it, but 
not pleased with the regularity of it. I should 
have been delighted had he only come himself. 
The court set out on a journey to Flanders. 
Although I was far from recovered, I did not 
hesitate to follow, and I again became ill at Chan- 
tilly. My feet, my hands, and my cheeks became 
inflamed; but my medical men declared it was 
nothing more than excessive sorrow and deep- 
seated grief. M. de Lauzun became extremely 
wmeasy 0D my account; and although he would 
not betray it, from apprehension of afflicting me, 
I could not fail to perceive it. We remained at 
Chantilly (where a tragical accident nowoccurred) 
for some time. The Maitre d’Hétel, who had 
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the reputation of being a sensible man, killed 
himself because the Prince was angry at the 
non-arrival of a course in exact time for the 
King’s supper. 

The Duchess of York being dead, and a report 
having spread that I was about to marry the 
Duke, M. de Lauzun repaired one evening to 
seeme. I took him into my cabinet; and he 
said, “ I come to tell you, that if you desire to 
marry the Duke of York, I will entreat the King 
to send me to Englend to-morrow, to negotiate 
the marriage. I desire nothing so much as your 
aggrandizement; and shall never be satisfied if 
anything is neglected towards its accomplish- 
ment. I am not a man capable of half measures: 
I burn to render you entire servies; and I should 
be an ungrateful, dishonest person did I neglect 
such an occasion as now presents itself.” He 
then supplicated me to tell him sincerely what I 
thought, and to feel persuaded, that he would 
execute my orders with the utmost fidelity. I 
replied, “ Then what I think of is, nothing but 
you; and I am only occupied in finding an op- 
portunity to speak to the King, and of telling 
him, that after ali that has passed, he need have 
no fear that the public, or certain individuals, 
could believe that he had sacrificed me in per- 
mitting me to marry you. I am persuaded that 
he will feel what I have to say tohim. This, 
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sir,” I repeated, “is what I am thinking of.” 
He threw himself at my feet, where he remained 
a long time without uttering a word. I was 
tempted to raise him, but having subdued the 
wish, I retired to a corner of my cabinet, he still 
remaining, in the middle of the room, on his 
knees. “Here,” he said, “is where I would 
pass my life, to inquire only what you would 
have me do? But I am not fortunate enough 
for this; 1 ought not to think of anything which 
it behoves the King todecide. I have, therefore, 
nothing to desire—but death, death!” I began 
to weep bitterly, and he arose and went away. 

While at Chatillon, word was sent the King, 
that the Duc d’Anjou wes very ill. I feared 
thet his malady was of a dangerous character. 
At the beginning of the winter, he had evinced 
symptoms of measles, which the medical men 
had treated in an improper manner. His nurse 
informed me, that it was hazardous to come near 
him. I wished to state this to the Queen; 
suspecting that if the measles had struck in, 
there was little hope for the child. I saw that 
the Queen had reason to fear and to weep. 

On returning from the promenade with her, 
she passed by the apartment of Madame de 
Montespan, when the King informed us, from 
the window, that we must set out the next day, 
to be near his son; his illness gave him much 
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uneasiness. We slept at Quenoi, where we were 
again informed of M. d’Anjou’s extreme danger. 
The King appeared much grieved; and, as we 
expected to hear of his death every moment, he 
would not remain at St. Germain when we ar- 
rived, and Versailles was not furnished; so he 
resolved to sleep at Maisons, where he sent M. 
de Lauzun to see if there was room to accom- 
modate the whole Court. He returned to say, 
that there was room for everybody. 

The next morning I heard that M. de Condom 
was arrived, whom 1 doubted not had brought 
news of his death. This was svon contirmed by 
tu conrt fool, whom the Queen had named Trico- 
moni, and who came into my room, and said, 
“Tour autres grand Seigneurs die as well a8 
meaner sort of people. They have arrived to 
tell you that your nephew is dead.” I dressed 
myself in haste to go to the Queen, whom I 
found very much «afflicted. I begged M. de 
Lauzun to let me know when I could see the 
King. He took care to come and inform me; 
and 1 hastened to offer my condolence. We shed 
tears together, for he was extremely grieved, and 
with reason; for this child was very pretty. 

The time being arrived for my taking the 
waters at Forges, I went there. When M. de 
Lauzun came to take leave of me, I wept as 
usual; and as they talked of going to Fontaine- 
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bleau, where the air is very raw, I entreated him 
to take care of himself, and not go out in the 
fog, which was hazardous. He began to laugh, 
and humbly thanked me for the good lessons I 
was giving him in respect to his health. For 
me, I did nothing but cry. 

After having finished my baths, I returned to 
Paris; where M. de Lanzun sent me word that 
I ought to dine at Versailles—to pay my court 
there until the evening, and then return to Paris 
to sleep; for that I should oblige the King by so 
doing; for his Majesty was about to return: to 
St. Germain, whither I could repair likewise. 
Althongh this-gave me considerable trouble, I 
did not fail to conform to his wishes, and made 
several journeys; going in the morning and re- 
turning at night. The last day of September 
the Court left for St. Germain; and I went to 
dine with the King, so that I might go in the 
coach with him, for I always reckoned the pri- 
vilege of passing two hours with him as a real 
pleasure. 

The Marquis de Bethune was sent from the 
Prince Palatine to negotiate the marriage of his 
daughter with Monsieur ; and, as La Palatine had 
already arranged the affair with the agent of the 
Elector, the contract was settled with few people 
present—never was there a ceremony passed 
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over so lightly. The Princess Palatine went to 
fetch the new Madame, the Elector having ac- 
companied her as far as Strasbourg. She was 
conveyed to Metz with a very indifferent equi- 
page; where she found that which Monsieur had 
sent to escort her. She brought with her Le Pére 
Jourdain, a Jesuit, to instruct her in our reli- 
gion. One of the first clauses in the marriage 
was, that she should become a catholic. On the 
day she arrived at Metz, therefore, she abjured 
her heresy. On leaving, after her first con- 
fession, she was married by proxy. It seemed 
to many that she had effected much in one day. 
The Maréchal du Plessis married her, and im- 
mediately sent off a courier to Monsieur, with 
the intelligence; upon receiving it, Monsieur set 
out for Chalons to await her arrival, and escort 
her from that place. 

The Court meanwhile repaired to Versailles, 
to pass a few days, and it was on our return to 
St. Germain that the Count d’Ayen informed me 
that they had asked him at Paris if M. de 
Lauzun were not arrested? I sent immediately 
to his apartments to inform him of what I had 
learnt; and they brought me back word that he 
had not yet returned from Paris. As I fre- 
quently went to his rooms, sometimes even when 
he was there, although I never saw him, all 
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tended to propagate the report already spread, 
that we were married. It was only my intimate 
friends who ventured to speak to me on the sub- 
ject, but I would not condescend to reply to any 
questions of the kind, and left them to surmise 
what they pleased. Enough, that I was per- 
suaded the King would never believe that either 
M. de Lauzun or myself had disobeyed the 
orders he had given us. 

At that time, however, I felt a natural in- 
quietude, without knowing the reason; and this 
induced me to go two or three times in the week 
from St. Germain to Paris. I arrived there one 
evening very late, and found that the King did not 
leave the palace the next day; and this was an oc- 
casion I never failed to take advantage of, for the 
pleasure it afforded me of being the best part of the 
day with him. In the morning, I saw M. de Lauzun, 
who appeared to me chagrined; and, as I was 
equally uneasy on my side without knowing why, 
I told him, on leaving dinner with the Queen, that 
I should return to Paris. He replied, that I mast 
be extremely whimsical, as I was there only the 
night before. I replied, with deep emotion, that 
I knew neither where I was, nor what I did; for 
that I was so bewildered with grief, that I could 
not remain quiet anywhere. I quitted him, and 
continued to shed tears during the whole of my 
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journey. I arrived in Paris on the Monday 
evening, overpowered by feelings of wretchedness, 
which I could not repress. 

On the ensuing Tuesday, I was informed that 
M. de Lauzon had arrived in Paris, and that he 
would return to St. Germain on Wednesday 
evening. I replied to those who brought me 
intelligence, that £ should not leave until the 
Friday. As I was at table on Wednesday even- 
ing, some one came in and spoke softly to Ma- 
dame de Nogent, who was supping with me. 
She left the table, and, as the other ladies did 
the same, I amused myself with talking to my 
attendants. Madame de Fiesque then entered, 
and said, “M.de Lauzun!” and conceiving that 
he had arrived, snd entered my boudoir, I hurried 
as fast as I could, saying aloud, “ This is so like 
him!” But the Comtesse de Fiesque interrupted 
me: “No, I told you that he was arrested!” 
“ What!” 1 exclaimed, “ Monsieur de Lauzun 
arrested!” And so great was my emotion, that 
I remained for half-an-hour without uttering a 
single word, and hardly perceiving that Madame 
de Nogent had fainted. I inquired who had 
brought tidings of it; and was told, that an hour 
after M. de Lauzun’s arrival at St. Germain, M. 
de Rochefort had invited him to his chamber, 
and had then led him into that of the Captain of 
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the King’s Guard. I cannot express the state I 
was in, for this information left me little doubt 
but that the account was correct. The excessive 
suffering which I underwent was known to God 
alone—to Him alone who vouchsafed also the 
power to support it. 

T have stated thet I returned to St. Germain 
the next day; and it will naturally be asked, 
how, in such a state of mind, I found strength. 
I was impelled, for M. de Lauzun’s sake, to 
attempt it. I set off, and reached it the same 
evening; only seeing the King when he came to 
supper. I looked at him with tears in my eyes, 
while he appeared sad and embarrassed in my 
presence. I thonght it must prudent, therefore, 
to say nothing to him; and I learnt the next 
day that this forbearance had pleased him. 
When he rejoined the ladies of the Court, he told 
them that I had behaved very prudently, and 
very obligingly towards him. 

Tt was on the twenty-fifth of November, 1671, 
the day of the féte of St. Catherine, that M. de 
Lavzun was arrested—a day as remarkable and 
as grievous to me as the first of December in the 
year before. May it please God to grant mea 
third of a different kind, that I may forget the 
woes and sufferings inflicted on me by the two 
preceding. I ought to thank him that I ever 
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survived them—only by means of his grace was J 
supported. The next day, the King repaired to 
Versailles, and, the day after, to Villers-Cotterets, 
to see Monsieur and Madame, who had arrived 
there. He returned charmed with her good 
qualities, and told us that she possessed esprit, 
and that her figure was better than that of the 
late Madame. She only retained with her one of 
her old gouvernantes, two young ladies, and a 
German page. The yourernante returned in @ 
few days, and one of the ladies, who was very 
pretty, about a year afterwards. Some declared 
that she had left the Court to be married in her 
own country; others affirmed that Monsieur was 
in love with her, and Madame had become 
jealous of her. The day of Madame’s arrival, 
there was a ballet, of several acts. I was 
advised to attend, but my mind was pre-occu- 
pied— my thonghts were with M. de Lauzun. 
It was then the recollection of having seen him at 
such parties, penetrated me with grief. I reverted 
to all he must suffer in having displeased the 
King, for whom I knew he had so tender a friend- 
ship. The snow and the coldness of the weather 
gave me much uneasiness, joined to great incer- 
titude as to the place to which they had con- 
veyed him. The victim of a thousand cures and 
griefa, the pleasures of others around served only 
uz 
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to give them an additional pang. Surely, I 
thought, the King ought to consider the sacrifice 
Iam making, in assisting at amusements which 
would have driven me to despair, had I not 
hoped that my presence might inspire him with 
compassion for M. de Lauzun! These were the 
only motives that made me so regularly attend 
to my duties. Although I had loved the King 
most devotedly, I only retired to my own re- 
sidence to weep over my sufferings and those of 
M. de Lauzun. I felt no consolation except in 
talking to those who felt a friendship and attach- 
ment for him, and who, like myself, could scarcely 
support their grief. 

After the féte was terminated, I went to Paris; 
where 1 learnt that D’Artagnan, with a company 
of musqueteers, had taken M. de Lauzun to 
Pignerol. In the carriage with him was one of 
D’Artagnan’s nephews, who was an officer in the 
regiment of guards, and Maupertuis, who never 
left him. All this was confirmed by his nephew, 
apon his return. When I first saw him, I was 
pleased to perceive that he never took his eyes 
off me; and, from this, concluded that M. de 
Lauznn had been speaking of me, and that he 
must understand all the anxiety I expressed to 
hear what he had to say. I was so full of these 
thoughts, that when the supper was ended, the 
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King had rejoined the ladies, and the Queen was 
amusing herself talking before her mirror, I 
again accosted him at the door. ‘“ How little,” 
I obseryed, “have I attended to the music 
during supper; how much more happy should I 
have been to hear yon talk about Aim, for I 
remarked all the while that you were looking 
towards me. He then told me that he had left 
M. de Lauzun at Pignerol, in good health. Had 
I been capable of feeling joy, such guod tidings 
must have produced it; but I was very indis- 
posed, and should have returned to St. Germain, 
had not my impatience to converse with D'Ar- 
tagnan detained me. 

We met another evening at Versailles; and 
as we were walking in the aslon, after supper, I 
compluined to him that I felt very unwell, that 
I supposed it was the extreme heat, requesting 
him to open the balcony, that I might take the 
air. He hastened to execute my orders, and 
followed me there. 1 then begged him to come 
to me the next day, at six in the evening, when 
I would see him alone. I inquired if M. de 
Leuzun had felt indisposed on his journey. He 
replied that he had not, and no one could assure 
me of that better than himself, as he had been 
continually with him, and had even slept in his 
chamber. I could not refrain from asking 
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whether he had spoken of me, He replied, 
“Yes, Mademoiselle, very often. And next to 
the grief he felt in having displeased the King, 
1 am persuaded that your Royal Highness oc- 
casioned him the greatest anxiety.” I made 
answer, “ You have said enough; you shall tell 
me more to-morrow evening.” 

It appeared a long interval even till next day; 
and I was continually haunted with the fear, 
that, when the hour came, he might be prevented 
by some engagement he could not dispense with. 
He came, nevertheless, precisely at six o'clock; 
and when he had made his compliments, re- 
marked that, before the misfortune of M. de 
Lauzun, he had scarcely known him at all. He 
had always looked wpon him, from his retiring 
manner, a8 a proud man, who despised everybody : 
instead of being intimate, he had purposely kept 
himself apart from him. When it was purposed, 
therefore, that he should take this journey with 
him, he felt very sorry. He then related, that, 
for the first four or five honrs, M. de Lauzun had 
merely looked at him without speaking. He had 
sppeared overcome with grief; and, in passing 
before Petit-Bourg, he sighed deeply, observing 
mournfally, that this house brought vividly to 
mind the difference between his first position and 
his present one; for he knew that it belonged to 
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me. Tears had then filled his eyes; and he dwelt 
upon the obligations he owed me for the kindness 
Thad ever shown him, even wishing to overwhelm 
him with wealth and with honours. His heart 
‘was penetrated with gratitude, yet he was miser- 
able in having displeased the King. His sole 
consolation was, that he had done nothing against 
the fidelity which he owed him, and he still loved 
him with an inconceivable tenderness. If he had 
been so unhappy as to fail in any circumstance, 
he should be inconsolable, for he knew well that 
I should then be the first never to pardon him. 
Happily, neither by word nor deed, had he ren- 
dered himself unworthy the sentiments of esteem 
T had shown him. He was more unhappy then 
guilty, and his innocence only rendered him the 
more sensible of his position. He pronounced 
these Inst words in a manner so touching, that 
Maupertuis and himself both began to weep; 
from that moment they had become friends; and 
D’ Artagnan now declared, he had never known be- 
fore a man of so much mind, or whose heart and 
soul were so superior. He went on to inform 
me that M. de Lauzun hed then relapsed into 
silence; but he conld not describe to me his 
gentle and polite manner ;—certainly no one could 
show greater patience, fortitude, and resigna- 
tion. He had asked him whether the talking of 
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Maupertuis and his nephew fatigued him, add- 
ing, that if so, he would prevent them; but he 
had replied that, on the contrary, he was very 
glad to converse with them; and that in all these 
conversations he hed found some opportunity of 
mentioning my name. He concluded, by saying, 
how happy he should be if he could banish his 
anxiety reapecting the King and Mademoiselle. 
Nothing, he said, pained him, but the misfortune 
of having displeased his royal master, and being 
separated both from him and from me. I saw, 
by this account, that it was M. de Lauzun’s de- 
sire that his friend should inform me how much 
he thought of me. This made me so happy, 
that I begged him to repeat the same, over and 
over again. Indeed, I saw plainly by the preci- 
sion with which he repeated the conversation, 
that it must have been his intention I should 
know the extreme uneasiness he felt on my ac- 
count. 

A few days after the return of Artagnan, the 
King put into the hands of one of his friends 
some money which he had found in M. de Lan- 
gan’s casket, and other triflea of little value. 
His Majesty then set out for the campaign in 
Holland. He was extremely fortunate; for every 
day he carried one or two places, which, up to 
this time, held a high character for invincibility. 
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T had forgotten to mention that, before his depar- 
ture, one evening at supper, speaking of a horse, 
he observed that it had belonged ——; and with- 
out concluding the sentence, looked towards me, 
coloured, and stopped short. Every one saw the 
reason he hesitated to mention M. de Lauzun’s 
name—from fear of giving me pain. 

The rapid successes attending the King’s arms 
alarmed the people of Holland and tho adjacent 
States, who applied for aid to the King of Eng- 
land. The Dukes of Monmouth and Buckingham 
were accordingly sent to make proposals of peace 
to the French King. These, although very ad- 
vantageous, he conceived that it was his policy 
to reject. His Grace of Buckingham, who was a 
great friend of M.de Lauzun, touched by his 
misfortunes, accounts of which had reached Eng- 
land, represented to the King the high regard 
he entertained for him, and dwelt with much 
emphasis on the fidelity he had evinced for the 
royal service. The King replied, that he had 
particular reasons for placing him where he was. 
The Duke asked, rather warmly, was it pos- 
sible that a man who had shown his Majesty 
such personal attachment should so be lost? The 
King replied, that he was not lost; but that it 
was not yet time to remit his punishment. His 
place at Court, and his company of guards, 
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‘were now given to M. de Luxembourg. I heard 
this while going to mass, for every one was 
talking of it, inan under-voice. I had next day 
notwithstanding, to dine with the King, althongh 
my eyes were full of tears. I rather wished that 
he should see me weeping, persuaded that he 
ought to know I could not be insensible to all 
that had happened—not that it was the loss of 
rank or place which distressed me, but I was 
struck with grief to see so much meanness—such 
bitterness in the mind of his Majesty. 

The King commenced the campaign early. 
We accompanied him as far as Courtrai. The 
enemy were taken by surprise, and showed great 
anxiety respecting his next movements. No finer 
troops were to be seen, and they amounted to 
upwards of forty thousand men. Having beaten 
up the Spanish quarters, and scoured their terri- 
tories, he hastened to invest Maestricht. The 
Queen and all the Court had repaired to Tournai. 
The place was carried in eleven days; for the 
King attacked in so vigorous a manner, that he 
succeeded in great part by the sudden alarm 
which he created; their courage failed, and they 
surrendered. 

After the taking of Maestricht, the King desired 
the Queen to repair to Amiens, where she re- 
eeived these accounts. The day that she left 
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Tournai, while dining between that place and 
Douai, her Majesty, was hardly seated at table, 
when she saw Madame de Montespan® pass in 
one of the King’s calashes, with four of the 
gardex-du-corpe, who had been sent from the 
army to follow her. We pursued our route to 
Amiens without resting on the road; and on our 
arrival, the Queen, who appeared extremely an- 
noyed and low spirited, wes taken so ill, that 
they sent to Paris for medical men to consult 
with those of the court. 

After visiting several other places, we returned 
to Nanci, where we remained some days. It was 
Teported we were to make a journey to Franche- 


* The triumphs of Madame de Montespan were bla- 
zoned forth in these journeys made with the King. The 
movements of the army were concerted in the midst of 
pleasure—of one continued festival, attended with the 
most magnificent accommodations, The King usually 
mads his expeditions on horseback; the Queen, Madame, 
her sister-in-law, and Madame de Montespan, followed 
in magnificent coaches. These were attended by many 
others; and when Madame de Montespan went alone, she 
had four of the King’s gardes-du-corps to attend her car- 
riage; the Davphin followed with his suite, and Made- 
moiselie with hers. This was before the fatal affair of 
her marriage, when she partook in peace of all these 
pleasures, and saw with complacency her lover a favourite 
with the King, riding at the head of his company of guards. 
~Sitele de Lowis XIV. 
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Comté; two days afterwards it was to Flanders; 
never were roads, weather, or resting places, 
more trying to the temper. While at Laon, 
holding ourselves in readiness to continue our 
route, the King all at once changed his mind, 
and sent word that we were to return to Paris, 
which gave great joy to the whole court. 

Daring this journey, Madame de Guise had 
remained in Paris, and had frequent opportu- 
nities of seeing the Ambassadress from England. 
Through her, she sought to arrange her mar- 
riage with the Duke of York; but all her en- 
deavours were useless. Upon his return, one day, 
the King told us that the Duke of York had sent 
him word he did not object to marry any one 
in France, with the exception of Madame de 
Guise. After some negotiation with Made- 
moiselle de Wirtemberg, the King turned his 
thoughts to a marriage for him with the Princess 
de Modena; she came throngh Paris, and the 
King and Queen went to see her. Mademoiselle, 
my sister, and myself, also went to pay here 
visit. She appeared to me very uncivil. I re- 
marked this from her air; for, as regarded her 
attention to ourselves, our rank was so marked, 
that she could not well fail in anything. She 
then appeared neither handsome nor ugly: very 
thin and very yellow. I hear that she is now 
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extremely agreeable, has grown fat, and become 
very beautiful. 

When Monsieur d’Artagnan returned from 
conducting M. de Lauzun to Pignerol, he told 
the King and M. de Louvois that he had begged 
him humbly to entreat his Majesty neither to 
let Madame de Nogent nor her husband meddle 
in his affairs, nor touch the little money he had 
left, the jewels, or plate, all which were very in- 
considerable. It was said that they found, among 
other things, a quantity of ladies’ portraits, set 
round with an inferior sort of diamonds, If I had 
had any curiosity, I might have seen these por- 
traits; but I cared for them so little, that I have 
even forgotten the names of the originals. 

When M. de Lauzun was first imprisoned, 
no one could divine the cause; and his friends, 
and those interested in his behalf, were so as- 
tounded by his misfortune, that they scarcely 
knew what steps to take. The King’s favours 
had excited a great deal of jealousy, and many 
reasons were assigned for his disgrace. It was 
supposed also that Madame de Montespan had 
changed in her feelings of friendship towards 
him. Yet it could not be supposed that my 
affair, which was in no way disagreeable to the 
King, could have been so in any way toher. [ 
always was of opinion it was our ill fortune; for 
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I never could believe that it was from any mis- 
conduct on his part. A little while after the 
‘breaking off of our marriage, the King wished to 
make him Duke, and Maréschal of France; bat he 
declined the honour, saying that nothing would 
console him for what he had given up—nothing 
repair his loss; he thanked the King, but re- 
peated, that he wished for nothing. This was 
approved of by few, and blamed by many; for 
there were several who envied him. In truth, 
nothing could have been more blameless than 
this conduct; nevertheless, it served as a pretext 
for their traducing him, by insinuating that he 
carried himself with too much pride. And cer- 
tainly it seemed to me, from the noble conduct 
he had pursued throughout the whole of our 
affair, that he had reason to be so. It was said 
that he used often to quarrel with Madame de 
Montespan : if so it never came to my knowledge; 
and I think I should have been aware of it. 

T often saw Baraille, a faithful friend of M. de 
Lauzun’s, and we worked together to obtain his 
liberty. No one was informed of the measures 
I took to effect this object, nor is this the place 
to explain them. Never wasa friend more faith- 
ful than Baraille, nor one who knew better how te 
manage a person so difficult to govern as myself. 
But who can tolerate the meanness, and low vin- 
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dictive feelings of people, whose example cor- 
rupts a court! Even on the day the King broke 
off our marriage, when M. de Lauzun played 
all the evening with the greatest tranquillity, 
“ He thinks not of you,” it was whispered on all 
sides loud enough for me to hear, while he was 
not present to defend himself. I cannot under- 
stand how my heart was able to support itself 
against such heartless cruelty. Buaraille alone 
came to my relief. The state that I was in was 
anything but happy; yet I continued to pay 
my court with the greatest ease, and when I 
found occasion to speak of M. de Lauzun before 
the King, or to hold any conversation that might 
bring him to his memory, I was delighted. I 
also continued to take journeys with the Court; 
and during these 1 saw Madame de Montespan* 
very often. But she paid me very little atten- 
tion; never going anywhere but with the King: 


‘* Madame de Montespan held her position with a 
splendour and a sway which contrasted strangely with the 
modesty of La Vallitre. She was one of the moat beau- 
tiful women of her time, and to this she added a naiveté, 
@ refinement aud wit, distinguished ax the style of the 
Mortemars, of whose house she was. She wrote with 
ease and grace, which makes it appear 9 fabricated story 
that she was obliged to employ Madame Scarron to write 
her letters to the King; and that, owing to this circum- 
stance, she became her rival.— Ed. 
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she was even less frequently with the Queen. 
When she came, or I went to see her, she did not 
fail to behave herself towards me as usual; that 
is, taking much interest in everything that con- 
cerned me. Her accouchement took place with 
Mademoiselle de Nantes, at Tournay, at the time 
the Queen remained there, during the siege of 
Maestricht. She lodged in the citadel; and I was 
told the very day of her confinement, by one of 
the officers who was in garrison. Monsieur du 
Maine was born some years before; one child 
was born, also, who died, and whom nobody ever 
saw. ‘There had been placed near them Madame 
Scarron, a woman of much sense and amiability; 
she lived in the Faubourg St. Germain, near the 
Carmelites, where these children were. 
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CHAPTER Vi. 


FINAL RETIREMENT OF MADAME DE La VALLIERE — 
MARRIAGE OF THE DAUPHIN——PALACE PLOTS—MADE- 
MOISELLE PURCHASES MER LOVER'S LIBERTY-—M, DE 
LAUZUN PROVES Lisd GRATREUL THANK MIONT HAVE 
BEEN EXPECTED; AND OCCASIONS GREAT ANXIETY, IN 
VARIOUS QUARTERS, BY THE ECCENTRICITY OF WIG 
PROCEEDINGS. 


As Madame de ia Vallitre had never been on 
such friendly terms with me as Madame de Mou- 
tespan, I forget more readily that which concerns 
her.* Since her return to Court from the con- 


© In 1675, with all hope of a return to her worldly love 
flown, she became a Carmelite, giving herself up to God, 
wearing horsehair, walking barefoot, and fasting rigidly; 
and amid the choir at night » new and sweet voice was 
heard, and she who bad been accustomed to splendour, 
luxury, and pleasure, was now known only as Louise, sister 
of the order of Merey. Her world was dead, and she 
became dead to the world herself. When it was made 
known to her that her son, the Duke de Vernandois, was 

VOL. WI. N 
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vent of Chaillot, where she had only remained for 
twelve hours, she had led a much more retired 
life than formerly ; and in the modest style of her 
dress, gave one the idea of a person whose desire 
‘was to retire altogether. 1 ought to have stated 
that she had borne to the King two boys. One 
died from the effects of terror at a clap of thunder, 
which proved that he would never have been a 
great captain. He was very pretty, with a lovely 
figure, though a little lame. She danced well, 
rode with infinite grace, her habit being very 
becoming to her, the just-au-corps hiding her 
throat, which was thin. She had a very expres- 
sive countenance, but connoisseurs pronounced 
that she had little sense, maintaining that the 
letter she had written the King, when she went 
to St. Marie, was in the style of M. de Lauzun, 
who had dictated it for her. Her hope was that 
this retreat would revive the King’s love. Some 
declared that she desired to reside in a house, 
where she could have lived regularly and brought 
up her children. But they considered her too 
young, and the King did notapprove it. She was 
possessed of wealth, with many jewels, and much 
farniture—a temptation for many to have taken 
dead, she said, “I ought to lament his birth still more 
than his death.” Her daughter, married to the Prince de 
Conti, was, of all the King’s children, the one that most 
resembled him.—£d. 
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advantage of it. After the King had ceased to 
Jove her, there was 2 romour that Monsieur de 
Longueville was enamoured of her, but it soon 
ceased ; and they did say even that she had a great 
desire to marry M. de Lanzun. But I believe 
it was her enemies who raised these reports, for 
he had a heart too well regulated to marry the 
mistress of another—even of the King; and, after 
what had happened, could they say worse of him 
than they did? Madame de la Vallitre had the 
idea of retiring to Chaillot, and her incertitude 
did not please the King, who wished that her 
retreat should be creditable to his children. At 
last, she placed herself in the Carmelites—retiring 
there one day when the King set out on a jour- 
ney. She first heard mass with the King, got 
into his coach, and went to the Carmelites, and 
took the habit while the Court was away. I 
had wished her good-bye at Madame de Montes- 
pan’s, where she had supped, the night before. 
At the end of the year she made her professionp 
at which the Queen was present, and I bud the 
honour of accompanying her. From thut time, 
she was no longer talked of. She became an 
excellent nun, and passed presently as having an 
abundance of sense. Grace often does more than 
nature; and the effects of the one are of more 
advantage to us than the other. 
n2 
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M. de Lanzun thought to have escaped by 
making a hole in his chimney: he had got out- 
side the citadel, and had only one more door to 
pass. A sentinel at the magazine challenged, 
stopped, and took him back to his room, where 
he was now more strictly guarded. Monsieur 
Fouquet was at Pignerol, so that they often saw 
each other, and ate together. At one time, he 
even saw Madame Fouquet, who had permission 
to go and see her husband, with Mademoiselle, 
her daughter. Baraille had also permission to 
go and remain for eight days; but St. Mars was 
always present with them. Yet M. de Lauzon 
found means to secrete a letter in the cloth be- 
fore the chimney, to which Baraille replied. 
After this he was very cheerful. St. Mars said, 
“ This is as it ought to be.” He found means to 
converse with Baraille, and to make him under- 
stand all he wished, without St. Mars perceiving 
it. The latter said to Baraille, “You see that 
‘his prison has turned his head—he talks in 
@ manner that we cannot understand.” You 
may suppose that he spoke a great deal of me, 
and that Baraille forgot nothing by which he 
might engage me more deeply in his interesta. 
M. de Lauzun complained of his arm, saying 
that he had lost the use of it, and requested to 
have a surgeon. This was represented to the 
King and to M. de Louvois, by Baraille, who 
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permitted him to have one. The physician said, 
that it could only be cured by taking the waters 
of Bourbon. 

The affairs of Monsieur de Lauzun made me 
forget others of the same period of time. The 
King married Mademoiselle, the daughter of 
Monsieur, to the King of Spain (Charles IT.) 
I need not repeat the detail of all the ceremony, 
as it is given elsewhere. I will only observe, 
that Monsieur would much rather she had mar- 
ried Monsieur le Dauphin. I said to Monsieur, 
“Do not bring your daughter so often here; it 
will give her a disgust for all other matches, 
and if she does not marry the Dauphin, it will 
embitter the rest of her life.” 

A Grandee of Spain, called the Duke de 
Pastranne, who talked much at random, it is 
supposed, contributed to her unhappiness and her 
tragical end. I heard from some ladies who had 
stood near him at a ball, that they never heard 
him praise the Queen, who was very beautiful, 
and who danced & merveille, but that he said in 
Spanish, and which was repented afterwards, 
that there was not a woman in France worth 
anything, be she whom she might; but that he had 
found some extremely willing. It was the Comte 
de Mauselle, however, who was the cause of her 
death; though I know nothing certain, further 
than that she died, and that I was very sorry 
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for it. She wrote to me very often, and ex- 
pressed towards me much affection.* 

The winter after this, they talked much of 
Monseigneur’s marrying. One day, as the King 
was conversing at the Queen’s before dinner, as 
he was in the habit of doing, he held a portrait 
in his hand, which he affixed to the tapestry, 
and observed, “ Here is the Princess of Bavaria.” 
He had shown it to Monseigneur at Madame de 
Montespan’s, who was very pleased with it. The 
King said, “ Although not handsome, she is not 


* The unhappy fate, as it was believed, of Henrietta of 
England, waa afterwards thought to be that of her daughter. 
She died suddenly in 1689, at the same age as her mother. 
Tt was well understood that the Austrian ministers of 
Charles IL, King of Spain, were disposed to be rid of 
her, fearing that her love for her country might prevent 
the King, her husband, from declaring for the allies against 
it. It wns even said that there was sent to her from Ver- 
sailles what waa thought a counter poison, bat that this 
did not arrive until after her death. Another report of 
the day was, that the King of France had said st supper, 
“The Queen of Spain is dead; poisoned by eating an eel- 
pie.” It was not very likely that a monarch, alwaya 80 
reaerved in his conversation, however well informed, 
should have made use of so imprudent an expression. He 
had once said to this young princess, “I make you Queen 
of Spain: what could I do more, even for my daughter?” 
* Ab, sire!” che replied, “but how much more you 
aight do for your niece.” Her love for the Dauphin was 
very evident.—Ed. 
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displeasing; and is a person of much worth.” 
Every one approved of this choice. 

While at Versailles, during Easter, Madame de 
Montespan, to the surprise of all, took her de- 
parture. The King appeared extremely afflicted 
at this retreat. He declined taking the sacra- 
ment, and we saw little of him that day. When 
we came to the Queen’s, he had his eyes red, as 
though he had been weeping—there were various 
opinions as to this retreat. I went to Paris and 
saw her in the house where her children were. 
Madame de Maintenon, who had bought an 
estate which guve her this nume, was with her. 
I asked her if she did not intend to return? 
She burst out laughing, but said nothing. She 
came back soon afterwards. 

We went to meet Madame la Dauphine® as far 
as Chalons; the King proceeding to Vitry-le- 
Francois, where she slept. The Queen was very 
sorry that the King should see her before she did. 
Livry returned to Chalons, to inform the Queen 
of the hour at which she was to set out the next 
morning. She asked him what she was like? 
He replied, that the first coup-de-cil was not 
favourable. The Queen did not go far from 


* Princess of Bavaria, wife to the Dauphin, who, on her 
first appearance, added 9 new lustre and vivacity to the 
court, although Msdame de Montespan still continued to 
attract the principal attention.—Ed. 
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Chalons. On our meeting the King, he descended 
from the coach, and presented Madame la Dau- 
phine to the Queen. She was dressed in a white 
brocade, with white ribbons in her hair, which 
was adark black. The cold had given her a 
colour. She had a very fine figure; but Livry was 
right in observing that the first glance was not 
striking. She began to converse fluently, and 
seemed not at all embarrassed. On arriving at 
Chalons, they led Madame la Dauphine into her 
chamber. She wished to confess before her mar- 
riage (the first ceremony had been performed st 
Munich) and some embarrassment was occasioned. 
by there being no one who understood German. 
A canon was found at last, who said he had never 
confessed any one before, except a soldier, who had 
been wounded at a siege. I think he must have 
‘been as much embarrassed as Madame la Dau- 
phine. The King, the Queen, and all the Prin- 
ceases attended la coucher after supper, when 
the Queen presented the chemise. The next day 
we went to her room, and led her to the cathe- 
dral. After dinner, the presents were brought 
in, which we bad arranged at Madame de Mon- 
tespan’s. There were precious stones, and all 
sorta of pretty Jyour, and quantities of every- 
thing that can be imagined; for Madame 
de Montespan understood these things better 
than anybody. When she displayed them, she 
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observed, “ Madame la Dauphine, you shall 
present them—it will be a plessure. As 
soon as she had looked at them, she said, 
“Shut them up!” and offered them to no one 
—not even to the Queen, who would have 
been very glad to have had them, and who 
had remarked, when she was shown the pre- 
sent, ‘Mine were not half so handsome, al- 
though I was a more distinguished person. 
They did not think so much of me as they have 
done of her.” The Queen always had an idea 
that she was slighted, and this made her jealous 
of everybody. Above all, when she dined, she 
did not wish any one to eat; and was continually 
remarking, ‘‘ They will cat all and leave me 
nothing.” The King used to laugh at her. 
When Haraille returned from Pignerol, he saw 
Mademe de Montespan, who had expressed a 
wish to serve M. de Lauzun, should she find the 
opportunity. She had never appeared to me to 
bear him any ill will; but, as she was a woman 
of infinite wit, she always spoke and acted on the 
impulse of the moment. Baraille came to St. 
Germain, and conversed a long time with us, 
yet he never visited her except in the evening, 
which gave the affair an appearance of mystery. 
Monseigneur was taken ill during the time 
that Madame la Dauphine was studying a ballet. 
The Queen spent all the day in his chamber, 
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admitting no one else; for in the state he was, 
every one would have been in the way. Madame de 
Montespan was made Surintendante of the house- 
hold of the Queen, in the place of the Comtesse 
de Soissons,* who left France, owing to having 
mixed herself up with some political affair. There 
was a little histoire de galanterie talked of 
sbout this period. One night the King did 
not return to bed until four o’clock. The Queen 
hed sent to know the reason, and whether he 


* Several persons having made a revenue by the curiosity 
of the ignorant in regard to astrology, foretelling the 
future, raising the devil, &c., the State took it up, and a 
Burning Court was instituted, where charges for sorcery 
and compacts with the devil were gravely, formally, and 
judicially litigated. La Reynie, one of the presidents of 
this court, summoned the Duchesse de Bouillon, and asked 
her if she had ever seen the devil? She replied, “ I see 
him now. He is very ugly—very meckant—aend sita 
under the disguise of s councillor of state.” Le Sage, La 
Voisin, La Vigoureux, and other accomplices were thrown 
into prison, being accused of having vended a certain 
poison, which they denominated the powder of succession; 
and they informed against all those who had been to con- 
sult them. The Comtesse de Soissons was one of the 
mamber. The King had the condescension to say to her, 
that if she knew herself guilty, he would advise her to 
retire, She replied that she was perfectly innocent, but 
should not choose to be examined before a court of justice, 
She then went to Brussels, where she died in exile. If 
he was wrongfully accused, Prince Eugene, her son, fully 
avenged her by his victories. 
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was at Madame de Montespan’s; but the reply 
was, that he was not there. Everybody inquired 
into the matter, and soon found oat all about 
it. The lady’s name was repeated, and it was 
rumoured that the King, in some fit of spleen 
against the Queen, told her also; and that every 
time the lady wished his Majesty to come and 
see her (for having a husband, she was obliged 
to take these precautions) she wore pendants of 
emeralds in her ears on dining or supping at the 
royal table. 

I went every day to Madame de Montespan, 
who appeared to regret the fate of M. de Lauzun. 
I believe her object then was, to bring me to the 
point to which J have since come. She would often 
observe, “ Think of everything you can to please 
the King, that he may grant you that which you 
have so much at heart.” By throwing out hints 
of that nature, she led me to see plainly that she 
thought of my wealth. I recollect even that 
Pertuis, who was a great friend of M. de Lauzun, 
said to me one day, “If you could only lead them 
to hope that you would give your wealth to M. 
du Maine!” I hinted this to Baraille, who saw 
plainly their design, though he said little on s0 
delicate a subject. He knew well that it was 
the only chance of bringing about his fricnd’s 
liberty. He could not foresee what was to happen, 
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or he would neither have advised nor allowed me 
to do it; for, after having had so good an opinion 
of M. de Lauznn, he never could have supposed. 
that he knew him so little. My only consolation 
is, that the King, who is more clear-sighted than 
I, knew him no better. Since Madame de 
Montespan had had her children near her, I often 
saw them, both at her and their own residence. 
They brought them to me;-and, as they were 
very pretty, I amused myself a great deal with 
them; for I was always fond of children, and 
Monsieur du Maine had a beautiful countenance 
and much good sense. From having had con- 
vulsions while cutting his teeth, he had become 
lame, one leg being weaker than the other; and 
they had taken every measure to remedy the 
defect. Before he was acknowledged as the 
King’s son, Madame de Maintenon had taken 
him into Holland to see 9 man whom they said 
Anew how to make the crooked straight. But as 
God alone can perform this miracle, he came back 
even more lame than he went, after enduring 
much suffering. After this, he went twice to 
Barége, from whence he wrote often, even to me; 
for they were desirous he should make the most 
of the natural affection he had for me. In the 
end, I resolved to make him my heir, provided 
the King would recall M. de Lauzun, and give 
his consent that I should marry him. 
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I disclosed this intention to Baraille, begging 
him to go to Madame de Montespan, and to pro- 
pose it from me. He did so; and it was re- 
ceived as may be imagined. The next day, I 
went to see her, when she thanked me, and said, 
that as my interests were dearer to her than 
her own, she would not speak of it to the King 
till we had adopted those measures which might 
lead to the accomplishment of my wishes. She 
praised me for the constancy with which I had 
persevered in making M. de Lauzun’s fortune 
remarking that great princes nnd princesses 
sometimes forgot those whom they once valued; 
a trait which she did not at all admire. She 
added, that, doubtless, my desire was to please 
the King; and by giving such great wealth to 
M. du Maine, whom the King Joved so tenderly, 
I should engage his Majesty to do everything I 
wished. 

The next day, she informed me that the King, 
in the letters he had written to the ambassadors in 
every foreign country, had unfortunately pledged 
himself never to consent to my marriage—a re- 
finement of malice, the work also of the enemies 
of M.deLauzun. Still, she observed, the aspect 
ofaffairs might change. I expressed my gratifica- 
tion at everything she said, supposing that she 
was perfectly sincere. 

Baraille now came oftener to St. Germain 
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than usual. Having spoken to him several 
times .upon the business, I thought it enough 
merely to let my wishes be known in an affair 
of such moment. It was for them to ac- 
knowledge their obligations to me by the per- 
formance of that which I so much desired. 
Madame de Montespan again remarked, “ Your 
wish is, that M. de Lauzun should be set free, and 
you make your proposition to me; but it is use- 
less to address it to me, unless you allow me to 
speak of it to the King. We must inform him 
of it, or he will never guess it. I entreated 
that she would take it all upon herself. And she 
replied, “I must explain to the King the views 
you entertain for Monsieur du Maine, and your 
desire to give his Majesty pleasnre. By this 
you will be united more closely to him, without 
saying a word of M. de Lauzun. He may, per- 
haps, be as desirous as yourself of setting him 
free; but you know how many people hate and 
fear him. They are always on the alert to speak 
ill of him the moment they perceive that the 
King displays the slightest feeling of compassion 
for him. But as soon as he can say, ‘ My 
cousin has proposed those measures—I can refuse 
her nothing’—you will be able to arrange matters 
with him; and no one will know that M. de 
Lauzun is to be set at liberty, until the order is 
sent to that effect. Should not you be very 
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happy to have a secret affair to arrange with the 
King, which would be known all of a sudden, 
without any one having suspected it? 1 must 
confess to you the very idea of such a thing gives 
me a great deal of pleasure.” 

I consented that she should speak to the King; 
and we resolved that, the next dey, when he went 
to the Queen, we should contrive that he might 
take me into the little cabinet. All took place 
exactly as we could have wished: when we 
had entered, his Majesty began by observing, 
“ Madame de Montespan has apprised me of the 
good intentions you entertain towards the Duke 
du Maine. I feel it, as I ought, as a mark of 
your friendship for me. This alone can have 
dictated it; for he is yet a child—can have no 
claim to anything, though I hope some day he 
will prove an honest man, and render himself 
worthy the honour you desire to do him. For 
myself, I can only assure you that I shail neglect 
no opportunity of showing you marks of my 
friendship.” Madame de Montespan was de- 
lighted that I had taken this step; and thought 
of it no further than to induce me to take a still 
more decided one. At that time, I could dwell 
on nothing but these promises; she flattered me, 
and I had no greater pleasure than in being 
with her; her conversation was charming, and it 
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was enhanced by the care which she took to give 
me pleasure. She came to see me oftener than 
usual: we went to the promenade together. The 
King talked to me much more than was his 
custom, but said not one word of M. de Lauzun. 
I would then press her to speak of him; but she 
always replied, “ We must have patience.” The 
Duke du Maine returned. She went to meet 
him. First he went to the King’s, and then she 
brought him to me. As he had much good sense, 
they informed him of the affair, thinking him 
capable of keeping the secret. He gave me a 
thousand thanks, and came to visit me with great 
regularity. 

Monseigneur began to recover. They had then 
lotteries either at his residence or with Madame 
de Montespan, which created a great deal of 
remark. There remained some bijoux which 
were not drawn; among others a little gold cup, 
set with diamonds, which was very pretty for 
placing on the toilet. Madame de Montespan per- 
ceiving that I wished to have it, sent it mein the 
evening by Monsieur du Maine. All these little 
attentions please: when we have to deal with one 
already infatuated, it is very easy by such trifles 
to amuse, and, by little and little, to draw them 
into the snare we have spread. 

Madame de Montespan proposed to Baraille 
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that I should make a donation of Dombes and 
of the Comté of Eu. He first spoke to me of it, 
and then she herself. I replied, “ That it was 
by will I intended to convey my property: that 
my health was too good for me to think of it at 
present, and that it was sufficient to have pro- 
mised, without saying uny more about it.” She 
made answer, it was the King’s pleasure that it 
should be thus arranged. Monsieur Colbert 
mixed himself’ np with the affair. She spoke to 
me of nothing but agreeable things—not so tu 
Baraille. To him she said, * We must not play 
fast and louse with the King—it is no jest; when 
once we make him a promise we must keep it.” 
I replied, “1 wish M. de Lauzun to be set 
at liberty; and I doubt whether he will he, when L 
have done all that is required of me.” These 
conversations filled me with uneasiness, and 
monde me pass wretched nights. When Baraille 
had last visited Pignerol, M. de Lauzun ob- 
served, “ If he does not bring an order for my 
release, I will willingly sacrifice my commission 
forit.” I sent him information that I was about 
to transmit my wealth to M.du Maine, to effect his 
liberation. He thanked me, and even gave his 
consent that I should dispose of the Comtd of 
Eu, although I had given it to him by a contract 
of sale, during the time that he was in prison. 
You. Il. ° 
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After a great deal of desultory discussion on 
the subject, it was made known to Baraille, that 
if I did not execute what I had promised, I 
should be sent to the Bastile. This threat ter- 
rified me exceedingly; I consented to what they 
wished, and made a donation of the sovereignty 
of Dombes, and a contract of sale for the Comté 
of Eu, like that which I had made for Monsieur 
de Lauzun. These acts took place at Madame 
de Montespan’s, who spoke for Monsieur du 
Maine, having a commission to do so from the 
King. After all was signed, she thanked me a 
thousand times—adding, “I cannot resist saying 
that you will be the most happy person in the 
world, and gee ull your jealous enemies discon- 
certed. Just reflect: you are first cousin to 
the King, who has always loved und considered 
you as his sister. “This concession will increase 
his friendship and confidence, and bind you more 
closely together, while his ambition will be to 
show all the world the high consideration in 
which he holds you.” £ listened to this with 
pleasure; the incense had mounted to my head, 
and I was like one possessed. As soon as I 
reached my chamber, I let fall my looking- 
gless, one of thick rock crystal. I said to 
Baraille: “I am terrified; perhaps it is an 
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omen, and I shall repent of what 1 have done.” 
He only laughed at me. 

T had all my life felt a great wish to have a 
house near Paris: I had often been looking for 
one; however pretty those which I saw, there 
was always something to find foult with. At last, 
I was told of one, about two leagues from Paris, 
in a village named Choisi, upon the banks of the 
Seine. I went thither with all haste, and found 
the situation to my taste, though it had little as 
an edifice to recommend it. | bought it for forty 
thousand pounds. I took Le Nuutre toe look 
at it. He told the King that 1 had chosen the 
vilest situation possible; for that the river was 
only to be seen through « dormer-window. On 
going to Court, sume days afterwards, perfectly 
infatuated with my house, the King gave me 
great pleasure by asking me a thousand ques- 
tions, After listening to all 1 had to say, he 
repeated to me all that Le Nautre had said. 1 
therefore employed Gabricl, a very good archi- 
tect, who closely followed my instructions. There 
was a grand terrace, which reached from one end 
of the garden tu the other. Monsieur had told 
me that when we hive not more than a hundred 
acres, we vught not to give it the name of u park: 
I had, however, that number, without reckoning 

02 
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the courts and the buildings. As I hed taken 
my house that I might go there in the summer, 
I so arranged it, that the river could be seen 
even at its lowest ebb; cven from my bed I could 
see it and the boats gliding up and down. 
There were shady walks, and the most agreeable 
of all was, I contrived that the river should be 
seen froin every part of the house, and through 
the vistas at the end of these shady walks. I 
had also a beautiful orangery, a pleasant gar- 
den, with three fountains—everything, in short, 
according with the beauty of the house, which 
had the appearance of grandeur, although not 
extensive. There was a tolerably good gal- 
lery ; also a beautiful chapel painted by La Fosse, 
one of the best painters of the time, after Le 
Bron: 9 cabinet, in which all the conquests 
of the King were painted in miniature by 
Vander Meulen, one of the most clever pain- 
ters in that style. Mound o wall hung por- 
traits of all my relations. Each of these had 
the name placed at the bottom, so that if any 
one was so unpardonably ignorant as not to 
know them, they had merely to refer to the 
explanation. The portraits of the King were 
all taken while he was quite young. The con- 
quests of the King, sieges, and battles, furnished 
subjects the names of which were all written, so 
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that each might be known. The King might be 
recognised throughout, for the portraits were ad- 
mirably painted: that over the chinmey-piece 
represented him on horseback. It was a question 
whether the cabinet was not too small, for there 
were many representations of great exploits to be 
added. But I found other places for these, so 
that I might everywhere have the delight of sce- 
ing the glorious actions he hal performed, and 
which he continued to perform during life. There 
was a billiard-room, in which were also more 
portraits. 

It may be perceived by the long account I 
have entered upon, that I loved this place, as my 
own work, I had done everything for it, and 
every one talked to me about it. Madame de 
Montespan said, whenever I was with her, “‘ The 
King will only think for the future of all the 
agrémens he can invent to surprise you; he will 
make you a thousand presents of the most beau- 
tiful things. He will cause to be painted that 
part of Choisi which is not yet finished; you will 
always find on your return from your journeys 
something new—a chamber painted, a fountain, 
aroom furnished, statues—in short, he will follow 
his own taste, as at Versailles.” These stories 
ended there. 

On the day I signed my donation, the King 
merely spoke to me on the passade, saying, I dare 
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say you are very happy, as well as myself. At 
supper, he looked at me very agreeably, and 
talked to me a great deal. This promised well. 
The next day he came to Madame de Montespan’s, 
where I was, and said, “I am delighted that this 
affair is concluded: you will never repent it; and 
I shall think only how to show you marks of my 
gratitude. We shall be more than ever united, 
and in 2 friendship which nothing can ever 
raffle. When my brother and the Prince know 
of it, they will not be greatly pleased; but fear 
nothing, I will manage between you.” Then 
he said everything that was tender, agreeable, 
and grateful. I was delighted, and thought my- 
self at the very height of all my desires. 

The whole of that week they kept me at 
Madame de Montespan’s to partake media nox 
(a meal just after midnight), and this gave 
rise to some remarks. The Comtesse de Fiesque 
observed, some days afterwards, that it was re- 
ported I had given all my wealth to M. du 
Maine. This I denied strongly: but continued to 
converse frequently with Madame de Montespan 
of poor M. de Lauzun, while she expressed the 
same interest in his regaining his liberty. One day 
she observed, “I must not flatter you: the King 
will never consent to your marrying M. de 
Lauzun in the way you desire, or that he should 
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be called M. de Montpensier. He will make him 
a Duke; and if you will marry him, he will not 
appear to know it; but blame those who inform 
him of it, and that will do equally well.” “What!” 
I replied, “live with me as my husband, without 
being publicly acknowledged as such? What 
would the world not say and think?” “ Nothing,” 
she rejoined, “ but what is proper. Your con- 
science will not reproach you, while their respect 
for the King, and consideration for yourself, will 
prevent people saying anything; and believe me, 
you will thus be 2 thousand times happier. M. 
de Lauzun will love you all the better; fur mys- 
tery will add to this love, and we can often go 
to the promenade together.” Thus did she make 
projects for new pleasures, the only idea being 
to amuse me; and this was but too easy, for she 
was so witty and agreeable that I had great 
pleasure in her society. Nevertheless, 1 was very 
impatient at the length of time taken in setting 
M. de Lauzun at liberty. I did not speak of it 
to the King, for it seemed to me that what I had 
sacrificed to procure it, must serve as a continual 
remembrance; that every time he saw M. du 
Maine, his presence ought to have recalled it to 
his recollection. It was about this time that he 
began to visit Madame de Maintenon. She had 
an apartment under that of the King. 
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One day, when I was wholly unoccupied, Ma- 
dame de Montespan sent to ask if 1 would take a 
promenade, as the weather was so beautiful. I 
returned her a reply in the negative. She again 
sent to beg I would come to her, as she had some- 
thing to communicate. I replied that I would 
attend her. The King inquired of me what it was. 
Itold him; and he replied, “Go to her, she has 
something to say to you.” My heart beat, for 
I conjectured it was something concerning M. de 
Lauzun. On entering, she said, “ You have not 
been in haste tocome. The King has desired 
me to tell you that he will allow M. de Lauzun to 
leave Pignerol, to go to Bourbon.” “ What!” I 
exclaimed, ‘will he not be at liberty to return 
hither, ufter all that Thavedone?” She replied, 
“ ] know little about that. The King leaves the 
choice to you to select whom you please to guard 
him ; he wishes it-still to have the appearance of an 
imprisonment.” I began to weep, and she said, 
“ You are really very difficult to please. What- 
ever you have, you still wish for more.” Baraille 
came, and we went to walk in the Val, which is 
a garden at the end of the St. Germain park. 
When we had reached it, she said: “ The King 
has told me to inform you that he does not 
wish you to think of marrying M. de Lauzun.” 
I began to weep again, and declared that I had 
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only made the donation on this condition; and 
that this hud been understood in everything I 
conceded. She replied, ‘I have promised you 
nothing.” But she had received her reward, and 
therefore, bure without replying everything it 
pleased me to say. The promenade lasted o 
long time, and though she never Jiked to walk 
much, she gave me her company without coum- 
plaining. 

The King came to supper, and I thanked him 
very humbly for having granted me the liberty 
of M. de Lauzun; but the favour, | added, would 
not be complete, so lung as he should be deprived 
of the honour of seeing and of being neur his Ma- 
jesty. It was this he most desired, without which 
his liberty would be as nothing. It wus then deter- 
mined that as Monsieur de Lauzun had had some 
quarrel with St. Mars during his imprisonment, 
Monsieur de Maupertuis should set out post 
with four musqueteers, as 8 guard to escort him. 
Baraille was delighted, und they set out imme- 
diately. M.de Lauzun was well pleased to see 
them arrive. I strongly advised him to sve no 
one at Bourbon, to show that he thought of 
nothing but of being again with the King, and 
that everything else was indifferent to him. 
He wrote wonders, but failed to perform them, 

On the eve of St. John, I paid a visit to Ver- 
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sailles, going straight to Madame de Montes- 
pan’s. She observed, “ You will be greatly asto- 
nished at the news of the day: M. de Luxembourg 
has been sent for, to be in attendance on the King.” 
When I heard it, I said all that I was bound 
to say: for who would have thought, after every 
thing that had happened, that the King would 
ever have placed him near his person? I was ex- 
cessively grieved at hearing this, for I had always 
reckoned on M. de Lauzun’s returning to office, 
and he had depended on it also. As the season 
for Bourbon was past, they gave me the choice 
of two or three places for him, and I selected 
the Citadel de Chalons-sur-Soane, as being nearer 
and more agreeable than the others. He was 
very angry on being sent there; and when he 
heard of the return of M. de Luxembourg, he 
was in despair. He conducted himself as badly 
at Chalons as he had done at Bourbon; sending 
to beg all those who went to or came from Paris 
to come and see him. For myself, I set ont to 
take the waters at Eu, and occupied myself en- 
tirely in efforts to set him at liberty. 

Madame de Montespan began to press me to 
declare the donation I had made, the time for 
this formality having expired; but I would con- 
sent to nothing until M. de Lauzun should re- 
turn. Nay, I flew into e violent passion, although 
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we had parted very good friends. The King 
permitted me to give some of my wealth to M. 
de Lauznn; but he, instead of being satisfied, 
complained that 1 had given him so little that it 
was hardly worth accepting. Still I thanked 
the King for his goodness in permitting me to 
give him forty thousand pounds a year. After 
this, the King wrote to me, begging me to de- 
clare what I had done for the Duke du Maine, with 
such empreevemens, and in words so tender, that 
I could no longer exeuse myself. This news, 
once divulged, appeared in all the (iazettes. Some 
admired what I had done—others blamed me. 

T received letters from M. de Lauzun, who was 
at Amboise, strongly pressing his return, He 
said that the air of the place was killing him— 
that he could not understand why it was chosen— 
that he was weary of it, for he saw no one; and 
that if God did not help him, he should be worse 
off than at Pignerol. I spoke of all this to Madame 
de Montespan and M. Colbert, who merely re- 
plied that I must have patience. Everything 
he did was known, and his conduct pronounced 
absurd. The Marquise d’Alluye had been sent 
to Amboise (her husband was the governor). 
M. de Lanzun never left their house, yet, at the 
same time, he wrote to me that he never saw her, 
for that she was insupportable to him. Many from 
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Paris, who had houses in that part of the country, 
saw him constantly with La Marquise. He gave 
himself great airs of gallantry with women, and 
in his whole conversation turned everything into 
ridicule. The King at length consented to his re~ 
turr, and to see him but for once: he might live in 
Paris, or where he liked, so that it was apart from 
the Court. ‘his wus great favour; but fearing 
that he would not conduct himself weil, I had 
much rather that he had not returned. All the 
Court came to congratulate me. M. de la Feuil- 
lade spoke to me plainly and sincerely. He said, 
Every one is coming to you to rejoice over the 
return of M, de Lauzun; but, for me, I fear that 
his position will become worse, unless all is well 
managed. If he does right, after his interview 
with the King, he will at once, without seeing 
you, go to St. Fargeau, there to await the time 
when it shall please the King to recall him to his 
former position near him. He ought to indulge 
in no real pleasure until this takes place; for it 
is to be feared that the King has not altogether 
pardoned him. If you are of my opinion, so. 
much the better for you: if you are not, so much 
the worse.” I replied, “I am, and I will write 
to him directly,” which I did, and sent my letter 
“py a courier. The answer he returned was, that 
when once at liberty, after a long imprisonment, 
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we ore glad to enjoy ourselves; and that to go 
into the country without company was a thing 
he could not submit to. His reply did not please 
me at all; neither did he travel so quickly as it 
was his duty to have done; he declared, however, 
that his health was so weakened by confinement, 
that he could not act as others might do in such 
circumstances. 

The King went to dine at Versailles the day 
that he arrived, and desired Mudame de Montes- 
pan to inform me that I need not go unless 1 
liked; that 1 might remain, and even see M. de 
Lauzun before his interview with himself, as, 
perhaps, I should be glad to converse with him. 
To which I replied that, “ It would be extremely 
absurd in me to act in this manner; every one 
would laugh at me, and with good reason.” So I 
went to dine at Versailles: the King was in ex- 
cellent humour. We played at Trou-Medame for 
jewels ond other things. 1 won a good deal, and 
we remained so late that we returned by torch- 
light. When I arrived at Madame de Montespan’s, 
whither M. de Louzun had repaired, after secing 
the King, 1 saw him drest in an old jester 
corps ¢ brevet, which he had worn before his im- 
prisonment—too short, and quite in tatters, and 
an old peruke: He threw himself at my feet, 
and warmly thanked me. This he did with in- 
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finite grace. Madame de Montespan then led us 
into her cabinet, saying, we should be glad to talk 
together. I remained some time there, and then 
returned to my residence. 

He was with me, next morning, at nine o'clock, 
and told me that he could not have been better 
received. It was to me he owed the obligation; 
he never could have arrived at such favour but 
through me, from whom he had received every- 
thing. He then made me some very gracious 
speeches, which he had good reason to do, I 
did not say a word, I was so much astonished. 
Baraille remained with us the whole time. A 
servant came to inform me that meat was served, 
and I was obliged to go. Madame la Dauphine 
and Madame came towards me, and said, that 
they had closely observed M. de Lauzun, and that 
they found him perfectly bien fuit—that he 
pleased them very much, and a thousand other flat- 
tering things—adding, that all he had said to them 
was with wn tour agréable, and an air distingué. 
Itold them that he was very much altered, for 
that he had suffered a great deal, indepen- 
dently of his imprisonment, which, in itself, was 
enough to account for it. Indeed, he had been 
in such confusion, that no opinion should be 
passed on what he said—they, therefore, did him 
full justice in speaking so well of him as they did. 
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He appeared to me charmed with the manner in 
which they had treated him: the King did not 
say a word. 

In the morning, I made inquiries whether he 
had departed soon after he left my chamber? 
They told me, no; but that he had gone to Mon- 
sieur de Louvois, and from thence to Monsicur 
Colbert. I met Madame de Maintenon the next 
day at the Queen’s, and asked her if she thought 
M. de Lauzun much changed? She replied, 
“ Te did not do me the honuur of coming to see 
me.” J said, “It was because the King was 
with you.” She made answer, *‘ He might have 
come when the King had lett, but he went to 
M. de Louvois instcad: he ix more prompt at 
seeking out people of that class.” 

She did not seem pleased with him, which made 
me feel very sorry. 1 told Madame de Mon- 
tespan what I thought: she said, “Let him 
alone; he knows what he is about; and I am 
much afraid that he will not always do that 
which you tell him; therefore, give yourself no 
anxiety, I entreat you. I asked her what the 
King had said, and whetber he was pleased with 
him. She replied, “He appeared to me to be 
so, and to have found him in no way changed in 
his flattering manners; he threw himself ten 
times over at his feet—in short, he seemed just 
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the same.” “Still, I am surprised,” I said, 
“he should have remained so long at M. de 
Louvois’.” “ What! are you still harping on 
that?” she exclaimed; ‘how can such a circum- 
stance surprise you? In such times as these, we 
must not be surprised at anything.” 

Two days after this conversation, the same 
lady took occasion to observe, “ Every one is asto- 
nished that you do not go to Paris: you might 
go without its being remarked.” I remained, 
however, four days at St. Germain, after M. de 
Lauzun’s return, and then went to Choisi, with- 
out sending him word of my departure. He fol- 
lowed me the next day, with Baraille. The first 
observation he made was, “I am surprised to see 
the Queen always dressed with coloured ribbons 
in her hair.” “ You must think it, then, stranger,” 
was my reply, “that I, who am older than she, 
shonld wear them also?’ He made no answer: 
and I explained, that my rank obliged me to 
wear them for 2 longer period than other people; 
but that I did not do so in the country, or when 
en robe de chambre. 1 saw by this that the 
spirit of cavil and criticism, before peculiar to 
him, was not in the least changed. 

Tt was beautiful weather, and we walked out 
together. He was in an excellent humour. “ At 
five o'clock,” he observed, “I must not fail to 
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keep an appointment 1 have made tu meet M. 
Colbert, whom I have not yet seen, at seven. 
i reproached him for not having done this 
sooner, and for staying three hours with M. de 
Louvois. He replied, “1 was there only o 
quarter of an hour; and, as he is not one of 
my friends, it is better to keep on terms with 
him.” I then charged him with not going to 
see Madame de Maintenon, when he made answer, 
“It ix, I- fear, too Inte for me to venture to call 
ou her.” When he left me, he observed, “1 
am quite in despair at having to go—l am 
enchanted with Choisy; and I shall have the 
honour of returning te you at eight o'clock.” 
However, he sent’Baraille to make his excuses; 
stating that he was fatigued, having been unnc- 
customed to walking—indeed, that he was quite 
overcome, and had gone to bed. J asked Baraille 
if all this were true? He replied, that he be- 
lieved so. 

The next time I saw M. de Lauzun, it was 
at the Luxembourg: several people were there; 
and I said very little to him. After he was 
gone, I remarked to his friend, Madame de 
Langiée, “ You must have been very glad to 
see M. de Lauzun again?’ She replied that 
I might readily believe that every day since his 
arrival he had dined and supped with her; on 
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the evening he had been with me, she added, he 
threw himself into a chair, exclaiming, ‘I shall 
die, if Mademoiselle remains here, and makes me 
walk ag much as she has done to-day. Yes, I 
shall die.’ “ He could not stir,” she continued; 
“and at supper they brought him some stewed 
fruit, with which he was obliged to be served 
with a fork, for he could not move his arms.” 
This conversation and visit surprised me not 
@ little, I confess, after what had passed. She 
then said, “ We shall meet him to-night at 
supper, at Madame de Lonvois’; I will take 
care to tame him, for he seems to me very 
savage.” “ It will be a great charity,” I replied; 
“JT do not think you will have much trouble.” 
Upon this, I changed my intention of going to 
St. Germain; so after mass, I said that I had 
un peu de vapeurs, and that I should not 
leave until the next day. He came; end I told 
him I felt ill, and thet my intention was to 
remain. “You do wrong,” he replied; “it is 
two days since you left. What will be said to 
keep you here?” “They may say what they 
will,” I replied. “I have done quite enough 
to emancipate myself from any restraint of 
this kind. I see that in this world we are 
only laughed at by those for whom we do too 
much, and that they become tired of us. Never- 
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theless, it matters not.” He looked confused; 
and 1 asked, “ By the way, how are you 
to-day? You went to bed early last night, 
on your return from M. Colbert’s; at least, so 
Baraille came from you to tell me.” “ Cer- 
tainly, I was in bed by nine o'clock.” “ You 
rose again, then, to go to Madame de Langlée's, 
for you were there at ten.” “ What a story! 
Pray tell them not to say such things.” ‘It was 
Madame de Langlée herself who told mc—the 
fatigue you complained of, and the delight you 
felt that | was going to-day!” He was extremely 
embarrassed; and I continued, “ You have been 
to M. Colbert, and did this fatigue you? for you 
are under obligations to him.” 

“How long is this pleasantry to last?” he 
inquired. “ As long as it pleases me,” I replied; 
“T have a right to say all I wish, and you are 
under obligations which compel you to listen.” 
The Comtesse de Fiesque was with me; he called 
her, and this changed the conversation. He 
then asked to see my jewels: I produced them, 
and they seemed to amuse him; but he appeared 
to me very impatient to be off. He remarke:l, 
more than once, that he was no longer fitted for 
the court, for he could neither walk nor hold 
himself upright. 

The next day, I left for St. Germain, to his 
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great satisfaction. I learnt that in the journey 
he had made from Lyons to Chalons, he 
had complained every day, in an outrageous 
manner, to those who guarded him. He had 
also quarrelied a great deal with Maupertuis, 
who had borne his ili humour very patiently. 
I thanked him when he arrived, for having said 
nothing about it to the King. I went some- 
times to Paris, remaining, however, not long. 
M. de Lauzun came, for a moment, in the morn- 
ing, to see me, and in the evening to play. 
He was still pressing me to speak to the King 
concerning his being near his Majesty’s person. 
I made most earnest solicitations to M. Colbert 
respecting this. His reply was, ‘‘ Let me alone; 
1 will take the right moment. Entreat M. de 
Lauzun to control himself.” He was now always 
lamenting over bis woes, exclaiming that they 
would kill him: nevertheless, he appeared won- 
derfully well, considering all things. 
Passion-week arrived, and 1 repaired from St. 
Germain to Paris; Madame de Montespan being 
with me. We returned on the Tuesday. M. de 
Lauzun called as I was returning from mass; he 
observed that he had just been with Madame de 
Montespan, and that she was coming to dine 
there. She arrived a moment afterwards. She 
exclaimed, on seeing me, “We must attend 
Téndbres, with the monks of Chaillot; and we 
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will walk, if it is fine.” I consented, and she 
turned towards M. de Lauzan, aud asked him to 
accompany us. She was in high good humour, 
and M. de Lauzun the same; so we set out to- 
gether. We found Zéncbrex commenced; when, 
all of a sudden, he took umbrage at Madame de 
Montespan, who left us to repair to the gardens; 
but the monks saying she could not enter without 
me, I went also. 

We walked for two hours, in intensely cold 
weather, Madame de Montespan observing re- 
peatedly that we should reach St. Germain in 
very good time. M. de Lauzun complained 
that he should die. Fie threw himself into a 
passion, and declared thet he had become the 
most miserable man in the world since I had 
meddled with his affairs; that if he had been 
set at liberty without my interfering, as he was 
on the point of being, he should have recovered 
his post; but that now he was a wretched 
man. Madame de Montespan observed, “ What 
are you talking about? What a humour you 
are in! You would never have come out at all 
but for Mademoiselle. No one would have 
thought of you, but for her.” She was as 
angry with him as I was. All of a sudden 
she began to laugh, and turning towards me, 
she said, “ When gentlemen have been long in 
prison, they believe all that they have been dream- 
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ing about. We must pardon M. de Lauzun these 
dreams—here he will soon return to his senses.” 

Baraille now became very anxious that every- 
thing should be settled. His wish was to re- 
tire, when no Jonger required for M. de Lauzun’s 
service. “I have done all I could,” he said, 
“and executed the orders of Mademoiselle; I 
wish now to withdraw from the world.” I op- 
posed this design, entreating him still to remain 
near M. de Lauzan ; but he only promised that he 
would remain in the neighbourhood of the Lux- 
embourg, where he lodged, and that he would 
come to me if I sent for him, and to Choisy 
whenever I commanded him. M. de Lauzun 
had sometimes remarked, when speaking of my 
affairs, “It seems to me, that you ought to hold 
a council every week, and do me the honour of 
calling me to it.” I replied, “ You are a very 
odd man of business; but thongh it is true I 
have great confidence in you, it would be ridi- 
culous to act in any other manner than I have 
‘been accustomed to do.” 

M. Colbert, who was charged with the arrange- 
ment of M. de Lauzun’s affairs—in other words, 
to see what price he could get for his place— 
was at length fortunate enough to conclude a 

in. The next day J met the gentleman 
with Baraille, in the gardens, and said, “ Your 
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affairs are now concluded, and you will have 
plenty of money.” He began to protest to 
Heaven that he knew not what to do; and that 
he would willingly throw all his assignments in 
the river, as he liked his place much better. I 
replied, ‘‘ You have not a good memory, or you 
have concealed from me the state of your affairs; 
for you have often told me that, during your im- 
prisonment, you had no correspondence; and that 
you did not know why more care was not taken 
to save your place. Yet, when you came from 
attendance on the King the lust time, you de- 
clared that you were tired of it; that your legs were 
quite gulled with such incessant riding on horse- 
back, after a calash.” Ife flew into a passion, 
and vowed that none but an idle person could 
repeat such rumours. I replied, “Then I am 
that idle person, for it was to me that you 
said it.” This drove him almost distracted, 
though nobody knew who it was with, or what it 
was for. He was only finally appeased when 
speaking of the attachment he had for the King, 
dwelling on the tenderness and friendship he felt 
for him, and his distress whenever he thought 
of estrangement, “Such violence and folly,” 
I observed, “are not the best method of recover- 
ing your position;” and I continued reading him 
a severe lecture, of which he stood in need, and 
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which he received better than might have been 


On my return to St. Germain, I found a letter 
from Baraille, stating why he had taken his de- 
parture. No onc knew whither he was gone; and 
M. de Lauzun had set out in search of him. 
In the letter, he begged my pardon for retiring 
without taking leave of me; but reminded me 
that he had always said that, as soon as he was 
no longer of service, he should leave, and he 
found that it was time to think of his salvation. 
When he should be less occupied, he added, with 
affuirs of this world, he should pray, without 
ceasing, that I might be as great in Heaven as 
J had been upon earth. I could not read this 
most touching letter, nor can I think of it now, 
indeed, without weeping. I went to Madame de 
Montespan with tears in my-eyes: she took me to 
her cabinet, where I sobbed aloud. She felt for 
my grief, knowing the loss I had sustained; and 
seid, “ We must find out where he is, and 
get a lettre de cachet, to bring him back.” I 
went up stairs, after having dried my tears, 
and avoided speaking to those who might notice 
my grief, from the fear of a new burst of 
passion. 

‘When his Majesty first saw me in this state, 
he esked, “ What is the matter? Your eyes 
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look as if you had been weeping floods.” I 
replied, that I humbly entreated him not to 
speak to me, from apprehension that I might 
weep again; and that Madame de Montespan 
would tell him the occasion of my tears. Ie 
said no more to me on the subject. 

The next day, Madame de Montespan ap- 
proved of the desire { had to go to Paris, ob- 
serving, that the King would send to know 
where Baraille was, and, therefore, I had better 
be there. At Puris, I learnt that M. de Laugnn 
had followed him to Notre Dame des Vertus, 
greatly to Baraille’s surprise. They had both 
wept bitterly; but finding him determined not to 
return, M. de Lauzun had slept there, huping to 
prevail upon him at Inst. In this he began to 
think he had sueceeded. They slept in the same 
room; but in the morning, Baraille had stolen a 
march on his friend while he was asleep, and no 
one knew whither he had gone. [ Icarnt, also, that 
M. de Lauzun had placed a bag of a thousand 
pistoles on his bed, and that this was sent back, 
even before he arrived at home. All this was 
very afilicting, and we lamented it together. 
The next day I returned to St. Germain. 

One day, when I had been expecting M. de 
Lauzun at Choisy, and he had sent excuses,some of 
my people declared that they had seen his coach 
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at Madame de Is Fayette’s door, with that of Ma- 
dame de Montespan. I sent to Versailles, to clear 
up this mystery. The next day Lauzun arrived 
at Choisy, while I was at dinner; and said, “I 
was yesterday in bed all day—never leaving 
home.” 1 replied, “Then we must rejoice at 
your sudden recovery. Madame de Montespan 
was yesterday at Paris, and two of my people 
saw her at Madame de la Fayette’s. I have 
sent a page to know what it all means.” At this 
he began to look very angry. 

On arriving at Versailles, the next day, I went 
to Madame de Montespan. She told me, that it 
was M. de Lauzun’s wish to command the army 
in Italy; and that he might be very serviceable 
to the King in that country. He was a great 
friend of Madame de Savoy: who, though it was 
not openly declared, wished to manage 2 mar- 
riage for her son with the Infanta of Portugal— 
more that she might remain mistress of Savoy 
than for his advantage. Many men would prefer 
being Duke of Savoy to being King of Por- 
tugal; and le petit homme was of this opinion, 
and would not go. 

The ambassador, however, came from Turin to 
conduct him: but he began to reproach his mother 
for her motives, in wishing to be rid of him, ex- 
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pressing himself in words neither respectful nor 
tender. She sent, therefore, to the King for 
troops, ‘to defend her ugainst the Spaniards,’ 
whom she had offended. Being known to M. 
de Lauzun, she considered her success in- 
sured, should he be restored to favour. She 
had, therefore, written to Madame de la 
Fayette, and even to Madame de Montespan, 
though the latter would not receive her letter. 
The next day, meeting Monsieur Cothert as 1 
returned from mass, I said, “ Is M. de Lauzun 
always to remain os at present?’ He replied, 
“He does not conduct himself well, cither to- 
wards the King or towards yourself; and this 
displeases his Majesty.” When | saw him, I 
repeated what M. Colbert hud said. He became 
angry, and did all he could to make me so; for 
he had little consideration for me, even after all 
T had done for him. “ You are never contented,” 
I said; “the day you were so ill at Paris, 
when you did not leave your bed, you were at 
Madame de Ja Fayette’s, importuning Madame 
de Montespan, who told you she had the head- 
ache.” “ Ah, 1 had forgotten,” he replied, “ 1 
arose in the evening, and, passing the door by 
chance, saw Madame de Montespan’s coach, upon 
which I entered.” “ And did you talk of no- 
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thing?” “No: she was ill.” “ But did she 
not give you the letter she had written in reply 
to Madame de Savoy?” ‘“ What letter?” “ Ah, 
you wish to carry it on slily!” “Zh bien! Is 
she wrong, if she wishes me to command her 
troops; and will it not be an advantage to 
me? But how can it be donc? how can a 
man who never sees the King go and command 
his armies?” 

“Ought you not to do everything you can to 
pring it about?” I replied, “ Your Madame 
Royale has so much power, and is so great a 
lady, that there is no need for a mere demoiselle 
like me to meddle with anything where she is 
concerned—honoured and esteemed by all, and 
for whom the King has that consideration that 
he will refuse her nothing. You would not be- 
lieve me were 1 to add, that both you and she 
are deceiving yourselves.” When he saw that I 
was aware of his designs, and began to reproach 
him with his conduct, he said, “You have not 
sufficient interest to obtain for me that which I 
hope from the King; she will finish what you have 
begun; and, as you have left it undone, if you 
have the consideration you profess for me, you 
ought to feel really obliged.” I answered bluntly, 
“1 have done, and would still do for you, more 
then any other person; but if by your own bad 
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conduct you have spoiled all, you must take 
matters upon yourself, for most willingly shall 1 
ceuse to interest myself in your affairs.” We 
separated thus. 

The next day he returned, with a softened and 
subdued air, and a most flattering manner. But 
as for pis proceedings, he seemed to me very co- 
vetous and selfish; 1 could not have believed it, 
nor could others, who knew him before his im- 
prisonment: he was so violent at times, that he 
threw everything out of the window. His as- 
sumed snd imposing manner was now seen 
through. He ought never to have shown him- 
self, except in his prosperity: his imprisonment, 
instead of having corrected his faults, had only 
helped to exaggerate them, until he was no longer 
master of himself. 

One day, he began to rail at some of his 
people, for not having prevented my purchasing 
Choisy, and going to such an expense. They 
were astonished: and one of them even ob- 
served, “ You placed me with Mademoiselle as 
an honest man, and I should have been a rogue, 
had 1 entertained any views but those of 
serving her agreeably to her own pleasure: [ 
should have been an officious meddler to have 
given her advice of that kind.” He then asked, 
“ Where is the money for the chain of pearls 
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which Madame de Nogent told me she sold for 
forty thousand pounds?” “ You had better ask 
Mademoiselle,” they replied ; “ ghe did what she 
pleased with the money.” He had asked me, 
the day he saw my jewels, whether he had not 
formerly seen 2 chain of pearls. I replied, that 
he had, and that I had sold it to build Choisy. 
One day, when we were walking there, he ob- 
served, “What = useless building is this! A 
small house, where one might have come and 
eaten a fricasseed chicken, is all that was neves- 
sary. These buildings must have cost a vast 
sum, and what is the use of them?’ Some one 
observed, that the place was not too good for me: 
whereupon he began to protest, that it was very 
easy for those to whom it cost nothing to say 
so. I told him, that I had done nothing without 
the advice of M. Colbert. ‘“ But did you not pay 
for it?” he asked,—* As far as I am concerned, 
Ihave reason to say, you would have employed 
your money better in giving it to me.” I replied, 
quietly, ‘I have given you sufficient, and done 
enough to satisfy you; I have also given a 

deal to redeem your bad conduct.” He 
was in the habit of playing very high, and when 
‘he lost he came to me to complain. One day, 
when I was looking over my jewels, to find 
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two diamonds of the same size, one of my people 
observed that perhaps I should find one among 
those that Baraille had kept for M. de Lauzun, 
I did not wish to take them; but Baraille pressed 
me, and at length I did so. They were worth two 
hundred pounds each. When he returned, I said, 
“ T wish to give you your diamonds, to serve for 
buttons to your sleeves.” They were very beauti- 
fal, and the four worth about a thousand pistoles. 
He took them, and plecing them in his sleeves, 
showed them to the ladies who formed our party 
atcards. The next day, he observed, “ Every 
one thinks them vile, and that they are not 
worth what you say.” Some one observed, that 
they were worth more; he had, therefore, better 
take the thousand pistoles, and choose according 
to his taste. He replied, “I have found some 
very fine, but I want two hundred pistoles more.” 
I would not give him these; and, some days 
afterwards, speaking of precious stones, he asid 
to Madame de Palaisean, who sat near him: 
“T have sold the diamonds that Mademoiselle 
gave me, to enable me to live—I have not a 
sous.” Never was anything like the manner in 
which he talked. Every day it became more ridi- 
calous, and more annoying. 

He now went about in a hired coach; saying 
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he would not have one of bis own until he was 
a Duke, and could use the ducal mantle with his 
arms. It is true they had promised me that he 
should be made one, but his manners did not 
advance his affairs: every one laughed at him. 
Madame de Fouquet forbade him to come tu her 
house; upon which he tof ber that he would 
marry her daughter upon his becoming a Duke; 
but that until then, he would marry nobudly. 
She did not fall into the snare; but ‘Placed her 
daughter in a convent. 

The time came for my taking the waters. 
While dining at Choisy, M. de Lauzun expressed 
his regret that the King forbade him to go with 
me to Eu, which he should have been most 
happy to have done. I wrote to Madame 
de Montespan; who, in reply, said it was 
false, for that the King was well pleased that he 
should follow me and pay his court wherever I 
was. He was then in despair at having no 
equipage, as if in Paris one could not find in a 
mement everything one wanted. I set out: and 
he promised me that he would follow the moment 
he was able. It was three weeks before he came; 
during which time he wrote every day to mark 
his impatience, making all sorta of foolish ex- 
cuses. He found the Ch&teau, which had an air 
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of grandeur, very much to his tuste. I had, be- 
sides, furnished it in a very handsome manner, 
The next day I took a hunting excursion, when 
he galloped off; and, losing himself on the plain, 
did not return until nine o'clock in the evening, 
when J} was ready to retire. ] arose early every 
morning to take the waters, and everybody came 
at this time to pay me their respecte. He did 
hot appear until eleven o’cluck, just when I was 
going to mass; then he went to dinner, reposing 
afterwards; and often he would mount his horse, 
and not appear again until the hour I huve 
named. During the seventeen days he was at 
Eu, 1 saw but little of him. 


You, mI. Q@ 
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CHAPTER VII. 


EFFECT OF TEN YEARS’ IMFRISONMENT OX THE COURT DE 
LAUZUN—DEATH OF THE QUEEN—MADAME DE MAIN- 
TENON-—-A RUNAWAY PRINCE—RETURN OF AN EXILE; 
A VICTIM TO COURT POLICY—MONMOUTH’S REBELLION 
—RNOBLE CONDUCT OF THE PRINCE OF CONDE — HIS 
DEATH—CONCLUEION OF THE HISTORY—GENERAL SUM- 
MARY. 


1 Psssrp my winter, as usual, partly at Paris, 
and partly at Versailles. I had o dreadful cold; 
the Queen was similarly afflicted, and this was the 
beginning of her illness. M. de Lauzun came 
every evening to join my card-party; his chronic 
ill-humour being as annoying asever. Although 
well accustomed to it, it was very trying, for I 
was naturally desirous to complete the work 
T had begun, after having done so much for him. 
The objects I had in view were to see him 
made a duke, and to obtain his restoration to 
Court. While Madame de Maintenon rose in the 
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royal favour, Madame de Montespan lost her 
ascendancy.* Nevertheless, habit is strong; 
the King visited her every day, before and after 
supper, and she had still the management of his 
children. 

The Court next set out on an excursion to 
Compiégne, and afterwards into Germany. I 


“ Madame de Montespan at last ceased to please, and 
the haughty ill-temper of her grief could not reclaim an 
alienated heart. She still, as superintendent of the Queen’s 
household, retained her place at court; and from her being 
the mother of his chidren, the King still made her the 
outward display of kindness and respect, But she wus not to 
be £0 deceived. She knew her influence was at an end, and. 
thatanother—the steady, yet gentle, Madame de Maintenon, 
was gradually and insidiously tuking Ler place. In “ Les 
Souvenirs” of Madame de Caylas, wo have un opinion 
of this crisis, in the following words:—“ Notwithstanding 
these infidelities of the King, 1 have often heard it said, 
that Madame de Montespan might have preserved her in- 
fluence over him, bad she not been so very ill-tempered, 
and depended too much on the ascendant she thought she 
had so firmly established. That turn of mind which can- 
not conquer an untoward disposition, iy as little abie 
again to lure back those affections it has once suffered; to 
take wing. If mild dispositions bear long, once lost, the 
affection is irrecoverable. The King found a great wolace 
in the temper and manners of Madame dc Maintenon. In 
her he met with a companion ever gentle and modest, 
always inistress of her words, looks, and actions; reason- 
able in all things; and who to such rare quelities joined 
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did not accompany it, but remained at Choisy. 
These journeys gave extreme umbrage to M. de 
Lauzun, and drew upon me every moment his 
vindictive reproaches, when he should have 
offered only thanks: soon he never spoke, with- 
out inveighing against me. He once observed, 
that every one was surprised at the manner in 


the charms of wit and conversation.” Voltaire writes— 
“ The King found himself at once divided between Madame 
de Montespan, whom he could not forsake, Mademoiselle 
Fontanges, whom he loved, and Madame de Maintenon, 
whose conversation was become necessary to hia fatigued 
mind. These three rivals kept the whole court in sus- 
pense. There cannot be a greater proof that Louis really 
had a great mind, than that he never allowed these in- 
trigues to influence public affairs.” The youth and beauty 
of Mademoiselle de Fontanges, and the birth of a son, for 
some time conspired to prevent Madame de Maintenon from 
obtaining that place in the King’s regard which she after- 
wards secured. Yet well did she perceive the power she 
was daily acquiring, and conducted herself with that subtle 
address that Louis, under the weight of business and of 
years, soon found her conversation and complacency in- 
dispensable to him. In this state of affairs she wrote to 
her cousin, Madame de Frontenac, “I always send him 
away dissatisfied, but never in despair.” While her in- 
fluence was increasing, that of Madame de Montespan was 
drawing to an end. The marriage of the grandson of the 
great Condé with her daughter, Mademoiselle de Nantes, 
was the last triumph she attained before retiring ftom 
court.—Ed. 
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which 1 treated him, and the little interest 1 
took in his affairs. . “Indeed,” he added, “1 
ought to command here, like the Chevalier de 
Lorraine in the house of’ Monsieur; I would then 
see that you were better served, and that my 
equipage should be moro suitable and costly. 
You ought to allow me to present every one to 
you, and in all money matters you should con- 
sult no one but myself, for 1 am much better 
fitted to render an account to your treasurer 
than any one of your household.” I replied, that 
he was very much mistaken when he held such 
language to me—thet I should become a Innghing- 
stock were I to act so absurdly. Nay,” I con- 
tinued, “did not you yourself blame Monsieur 
for allowing himself to be thus governed? And 
would yor wish me to commit the same fault? 
A pretty affair it would be, if, whenever I wanted 
money I had to send to you to ask for it!” On 
another occasion, he said, that remarks had been 
made at his being compelled to lodge with Rollinde, 
(one of my people, ) as if hardly knowing where to 
lay hishead. I ought, he said, to have furnished 
him a residence as soon as he came out of prison, 
and set up an equipage for him; neither of which 
had I done: he was, therefore, obliged, in order 
not to seem quite a beggar, to purchase himself a 
house in L’Isle Notre Dame :—that, if I did right, 
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I should curtail my number of pages and my 
establishment af Choisy, assigning him there a 
well-furnished apartment, which he might occupy 
at pleasure; ordering a table for him, to which 
he might invite his friends to partake of his hos- 
pitality—all which would have a good appearance. 
I ought also to place at his disposal a coach and 
six, to be appropriated solely for his use, when- 
ever he occupied that apartment. 

These observations were not all made on the 
same day, but at intervals of ill-humour: some- 
times uttered by way of reproach—at others, as 
humble requests, or as an especial favour. Never 
for a single hour together was he the same man. 
To all these flights, 1 would reply, ‘You sadly 
deceive yourself: these are only idle fancies—it 
is impossible you should think thus! Do you 
look upon the King asacipher ? Do you really, 
believe he would suffer this? Upon my word 
you had better reflect a little more on what you 
say, and understand for good, that even if I 
wished to act so, you ought not to allow it, if 
you entertain that real affection which you ought 
for me.” He did not answer a word. 

Before my departure for En, I went to bid 
Monsieur Colbert adieu. We walked for an hour 
and a half up and down his cabinet, talking of 
M. de Lauzun. He observed, “ He is growing 
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worse and worse: he knows not what he is 
doing, and he talks ina manner that would do 
him much injury were it more generally known.” 
We then compared our observations on his con- 
duct, and found that he had made the sume state- 
ment to bothofus. To his share, Monsieur Col- 
bert had replied, “ If Mademoiselle were capable of 
acting thus, the King would send you away, and 
not suffer her to enjoy her wealth, but would 
place some one to control her.” He then said, 
“Tpity you exceedingly, Mademuiselle, in having 
benefited a man who is 80 little grateful for 
what you have done, and who cuuses you only 
anxiety. God grant that he may change! but I 
fear he never will; and that you will be obliged 
to entreat the King to banish him, as carnestly 
as you have done already to bring about his re- 
turn. You will find the difference: the one will 
be obtained much more readily than the other.” 
M. de Lauzun came to Eu a few days after 
my arrival. He often attended the hunt, and 
all that he did scemed to afford him more plea- 
sure than it had done the year before. One day, 
when we were walking in the gallery, we held a 
long conversation respecting his retarn to Paris, 
and to the Court, and the ill offices which people 
rendered him, He was accused, he said, of having 
designs upon my wealth, while, in fact, he thought 
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nothing about it: if I would be guided by him, 
I should give it all to Madame Montespan, to go, 
after her death, to the Comte de Toulouse; she 
should then be called Madame de Montpensier, 
and no longer bear the name of ce vilain homme, 
every way so odious to him. She would give 
me a pension larger than my own fortune, he 
added, and J should no longer require any gens 
affaires, for that I should know the exact sum 
I had to receive, and that thus I should be very 
happy. I replied, “ Neither the King nor Mon- 
sieur Colbert are immortal; who, then, is to 
guarantee my receiving this pension? If this 
were to happen, would it not be a great wind- 
fall for Madame de Montespan? I have given 
enough, and I will give no more; you offer me 
bad advice.” He then called the Comtesse de 
Fiesque, and continued, ‘‘ Comtesse, listen to 
what I have been suggesting to Mademoiselle, 
and say whether she ought not to do it.” He 
then repeated all that I have stated; adding 
that I could not do better. 

The Court was about to return; and nothing 
was talked of in the letters of those attached to 
it, but the pleasure they had enjoyed. One day, 
when M. de Lauzun was engaged in the chase, and. 
I had received my usual letters, which made no 
mention of the Queen, I was about to retire to my 
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cabinet. Just as I was shutting the door, I heard 
some one behind me, and looking round, saw a 
page whom I had left in Paris. I asked him what 
was the matter; and he said, “ Monsieur de 
Jarnac sends me to inform you that the Quecn 
is dead.” I tovk up my letters without open- 
ing them, and returned to the salon, where I 
found every one in tears. I despatched some one 
to find M. de Lauzun. He returned with the 
person I sent, and 1 ran to meet him at the top 
of the stairs; for when we are in trouble, we 
hardly know what we are about. 1 suid, “ Mon- 
sieur, who has told you the news?” He replied, 
“1 know nothing about it.” 1 then repeated it. 
He made answer, “People who are bold enough 
to talk such nonsense as this, ought to be put in 
prison! How dare they speak thus of the Queen?” 
He held forth for an hour in this manner, which 
surprised us greatly. In the end, we showed 
him the letters; and he was convinced that the 
Queen was mortal as well as others. When 
the page whom I had sent stopped him to tell 
him the news, he exclaimed, “1 do not know 
what prevents me from running you through 
with my sword!” The poor boy was extremely 
frightened, and I quite astonished at this dis- 
course, 

The evening passed in lamentations; and the 
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next day, I set out for Paris. M. de Lauzun 
atrived there before me, and I found him, on my 
arrival, in mourning: nothing but the death of 
the Queen was spoken of. The next day, I went 
to Fontainebleau, and called on Madame de 
Montespan, who was at the promenade with 
Monsieur. They returned; and Monsieur would 
not let me take off my mantle, observing that it 
had a sweet smell. He related to mc the man- 
ner of the Queen’s death; and during the recital, 
drew forth a box of German scent, and said, 
‘Smell this; 1 held it for two hours under the 
nostrils of the Queen, when she was dying.” I 
would not take it. He then told me all that had 
been done, for his mind was continually occupied 
with ceremonials. I went up stairs, and entered 
the cabinet of the King, who appeared to be much 
concerned. Wethen had supper: the Queen had 
been dead eight days. 

I remained some time at Fontainebleau, and 
then went to Choisy, to recruit myself—making 
my health an excuse for not attending the form 
of giving the eau denite with Madame, and of 
accompanying the corpse, which was a very long 
ceremony. The musqueteers who conducted it 
galloped over the plains of St. Denis, and the 
attendants in the coaches laughed aloud. After 
a brief seclusion, I returned to Fontainebleau, and 
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from thence to Paris, the dsy that Monseigneur 
and Madame also arrived there. We went to 
St. Denis together. When we entered the 
church, Madame and 1 joined our tears to those 
of the Queen’s officers, who were weeping. This 
continued all the service, for the sight of the 
lighted chapel, where the Queen was lying in state, 
was very sturtling to persons who had been in the 
habit of sceing her every day. The reflections 
we made at St. Denis—the place where our 
fathers lic, and where we shall be interred with 
them—were of a mournful kind. The Queen 
was a good woman, and | loved her much; and 
T have nothing to reproach myself with but not 
having paid her more attention. If i had 
wished, 1 could have been her favourite: but 1 
have invariably neglected to gain the ascendancy 
over people. I cannot rouse myself to action, 
except fur great duties, and these I never neg- 
lected. 

On the sixth of September, I heard of the 
death of Monsieur Colbert, at which ] was much 
concerned. Fatigued with the sad ceremonials 
of death, which had also affected my spirits, I 
returned to Eu: the season for Paris was passing 
away, and pleasure was put a stop to by the 
death of her Majesty; nothing but this circum- 
stance, and the mourning, caused her to be re- 
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membered, even for so short atime. Madame 
Ja Dauphine occupied her apartments. 

When M, de Lauzun returned from the army, 
having been at the siege of Courtray, he passed 
Eu, where I was staying, without giving him- 
self the trouble of coming to see me—merely 
sending me word from Paris, that he was sur- 
prised not to find me there. On my return, I 
found him at the Porte de Pontoise, whither he 
had come out to meet me. He now gave him- 
self up to play more than ever; and was often 
at the President Robert’s, where he met Madame 
le Brun. She was rather pretty, though not 
very young. He appeared to be in love with 
her, attending her with every possible assi- 
duity; but it was said that she was merely 
making game of him. One day, Madame Mon- 
tespan sent to say she wanted to speak with me; 
so we went together into the gallery, where I 
saw that she was in a very bad humour, without 
knowing either the reason, or for what she wanted 
me. She upbraided me for a thousand things 
of which I knew nothing; and as she often 
named M. de Lauzun, I thought he had been 
attempting to set us at variance. I went into 
the hall, where the King was playing at bil- 
Tiards. Madame de Maintenon was there, and 

said, “ What is the matter? You seem quite 
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surprised.” I replied, ‘It is nothing.” “ Where 
have you been?” “TI have been walking in 
the gallery, with Madame de Montespan.” “1 
sec, then, how it is; she has been lecturing 
you: in that you share in common with your 
first cousin, the King; she often scolds him, and 
he has not boasted of it. I know you: you are 
exactly like him in everything.” 

The next day, Madame de Montespan treated 
me very coldly: for what reason 1 had no idea. 
M. de Lauzun wrote me a long letter, begging 
me to ask the King if he might serve as Aide- 
de-Camp near his person—promising he would 
do everything he could to please him; and adding, 
that if be desired to render him justice, he would 
allow him to serve as Lieutenant-General. He 
pressed on me the honour of managing this affair. 
I went to Madame de Maintenon, and said, “I 
know not on which side to turn; everybody re- 
proaches me. Look at the letter which M. de 
Lauzun has written: you know whether I wish 
him to return or not, and whether or not they 
oppose me. Tentreat you every day to interfere, 
and you refuse me.” She replied, “ Answer his 
letter, and show me what you have said.” 1 went 
into my room and wrote, and then returned 
to her. I think I said that I had given him 
sufficient proofs that I wished for his elevation, 
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and to see him near the King; and, as 1 was not 
aware that it was owing to my conduct this was 
not accomplished, he had better consider whence 
the fault proceeded, that he might seek the 
remedy. Madame de Maintenon was pleased 
with what I had written. I then showed it to 
Madame de Montespan, who said, “ All this is 
mere nonsense; it goes for nothing.” She did not 
seem to me in a very good humour; yet I went 
to see her as usual, merely avoiding a téte-d-tite 
with her. 

One night, before the departure of the King, 
she observed, “If M. de Lauzun begs to re- 
main near the King, would you wish the King 
to drive him away, because you had not re- 
stored him to favour? Could the affair not 
be made up, merely because you had declined 
acting in the matter?” I was angry, and re~ 
plied, that it seemed perfectly unwarrantable 
to talk in that manner to me: that she knew 
what I had already done, how I had begged 
Monsieur Colbert to interest himself, but to no 
effect, and how often she herself had refused me, 
telling me plainly that I should never have her 
consent. “ Is it your wish,” she asked, “I should 
tell the King you have no desire that M. de 
Lauzun should join the army?’ “On the con- 
trary,” I replied, “I request that he may do so, 
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and that the King will grant it to my humble 
prayer.” I could not understand the drift of 
what she said; neither can I understand it now. 
When I saw her again, she said, “1 have spoken 
to the King in the manner you wished me; 
and I pity M. de Lauzun sincerely." After the 
King had dined, he said to me, ‘“ Madame 
de Montespan has spoken to me regarding M. de 
Lauzun, in a manner I do not understand. 
Would you consent to his going to the army, 
without your having entreated me tu that effect? 
I should think this very absurd. I have my 
reasons for not seeing him. When I can do s0, ] 
shall be very glad on your account, and for the love 
I bear you, but not for his own sake. | will grant 
him nothing without your interference; it is time 
that he should learn that he owes everything to 
you. I hvpe you are satisfied ¢” I replied, “I 
ought to be so, with the goodness of your Majesty.” 
The next day, 1 went te Paris, and was there 
a day without seeing M. de Lauzun. I met 
Madame de Montespan in the street, as she was 
leaving: our adieux were mutually cold. M. de 
Lauzun paid me « visit. I joined him with o 
sprightly air, and observed, “ 1 suppose you are 
going to Lauzun, or to St. Fargeau, as you do not 
follow the King? 1t would be ridiculous for you 
to remain in Paris; and I should be very sorry 
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. itghonld be supposed that I were the cause of 
your remaining.” He replied, “‘ I shall go; and, in 
bidding you adien, I hope never to see you 
again.” I made answer, “ It would have been a 

«heppy thing had I never seen you—the farewell 
is better late than never.” ‘ You have ruined 
my fortune!” he exclaimed: “ you have de- 
stroyed my reputation and my peace—you are 
the cause of my separation from the King—you 
have even requested that I should not go with 
him.now!” “Jt is false,” I retorteds-“ and the 
‘Ring will tell you so himself”Y He was in o 
violent passion, while I continued, tai go 
air coldly indifferent. “Adieu, then,” I sei? and 
retired to my little sitting-room, where I re- 
mained for some time. On returning; I found 
him still in the place where I had left him.* The 
ladies who were with me asked if I would not 
play? Upon this, I approached him, and observed,, 
“ A-propos, keep to your reschghaa; tend tile 
yourself off.” He retired; and, going to Mon- 
sieur’s, said, that I had driven him from my 
presence, and complained bitterly of my canguct. 
When I explained to Monsieur how the affair 
had happened, he declared that M: ‘de Lauzun 
was in the wrong. The time he spent in Paris 
was invariably occupied in play: having lost 
his money, he took his departure. His equipage 
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was always in readiness; and I never could learn 
how it was all managed. He went to the siege 
of Luxembourg, which was the making of Le 
Maréchal de Créqui, one of his best friends, and 
to whom he was under much obligation, Thgs 
Princes of Conti highly distinguished themselvag ‘ 
at this siege. The eldest, who was at the kead 
of a regiment, taking umbrage at something, 
formed the resolution of going into Hungary, und 
acgually set off, without taking leave of the King. 
The Comte de Soissons, to whom he hud disclosed 
his intention; informed his Majesty of it, who 
»despatchedsa special messenger utter him. He was 
overtaken at Lorraine, and brought back. One 
day, at tuble, I forget at whose house, he observed 
that, “ those who had betrayed him were villuins 
andcamps.” Mle Comte de Soissuns wus there ; 
“and as it was whispered that it wus he who had 
given information to the King, he looked a little 
confused; ‘but those present put an end to the 
conversation, and the m&tter was made up. 
sod heve already observed that many events took 
which 1 have forgotten to mention, and not 
a fw things by no means agreeable to repeat. 1 
write neither to obtain praise for myself, nor 
for any commendation of my writing. 
Madame de Montespan was now in the habit 
of coming to see me. She frequently gave 
VOL, IIT. R 
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way to violent passion; and, finding me calm 
and indifferent, would exclaim, ‘I am extremely 
anxious to return your grand donation.” I re- 
plied, “You will oblige me, madame, by not 
indulging that desire.” “Yet what is it, after all,” 
she exclaimed, “to that which the King has the 
power of giving him?” ‘“ The King is very power- 
ful,” Ireplied, “and he could present Monsieur du 
Maine with places and governments; nevertheless, 
five hundred thousand crowns of yearly income, 
en souveraineté, to a man to whom it may give 
& title, would require a great deal of purchase- 
money, and the King never would give it—be- 
sides, the dismembering of domains is never sub- 
mitted to for bastards.” 

There is another affair which I had forgotten. 
Monsieur de Seignelay came often to see me; in- 
deed, after the death of his father, he had a great 
deal of business to transact with me; and M. de 
Lauzan often found us closeted together. One 
day, he complained that he was not satisfied with 
him in respect to his commission in the guards, 
which he did not wish to lose. When M. de 
Seignelay came, I told him of the gomplaint that 
hhad been made. He replied, “M. de Lanzun 
wishes to pick a quarrel with me; he wants me 
to do impossibilities, that he may do just what 
he pleases. Had it not been for you, I should 
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long ere this have shut my door in his face; for 
he is a man extremely difficult to deal with, and 
in whom you can place no confidence: 1 am 
surprised you have not perceived this as well as 
others.” I was very sorry to hear this account 
ofhim. He then expressed a wish to speak to 
him before me, that I might witness the confusion 
which he must betray; so | called Bf. de Lauzun, 
and observed, ‘I have been speaking of you to 
Monsieur de Seignelay, and find that you have 
been wrong in wishing him to do what is utterly 
out of his power. He is sufficiently my friend 
to show great kindness towards you, and you 
ought to fecl obliged that he does not treat you 
as you deserve.” He was extremely embarrassed ; 
and Monsieur de Scignelay, with an air of haughty 
politeness, rejoined, ‘I know what is due to 
Mademoiselle; and, from consideration for her, 
you will find that 1 shall always conform to 
her wishes in regard to you.” Scarcely had he 
left, before M. de Lauzun began to sneer at 
him; while I reproachfully told him that M. de 
Seignelay had only acted as he ought. 

Madame de Noailles, who appeared to be one 
of M. de Lauzun’s friends, likewise spoke of him 
very freely. One night she told me she had just 
seen him, and that he was vexed at being on 
bad terms with me; yet he could not, be said, 
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after all the tricks I had played him, continue to 
see me with honour. He had also told her that, 
on his return, Madame de Savoye had written to 
the King, to request that he might be ambas- 
sadur extraordinary near her son, and com- 
mand the army in that country; yet that I had 
declared, on hearing of this, that I would con- 
sent to no arrangement of the kind, and had 
entreated the King not to let him serve at 
Luxembourg; but he assured her that the thing 
was settled, as the King had given his promise. 
I could only reply to all this, as I had done 
before, that I did not understand it; that I had 
spoken to the King on the subject of his serving, 
und that he had refused me. ‘ As for me,” 
continued Madame de Noailles, “ J told him that, 
with the obligations he owed to you, it would be 
difficult for him to justify himself to the world. 
“When you complain of her,’ ¥ said, ‘ you will 
always be pronounced in the wrong.’ You think, 
then,” she added, “‘ that this affair with Savoy 
is nothing but a dream? I will tell you what 
the Chancellor le Tellier said in regard to M. de 
Lauzun: ‘ Mademoiselle excites my pity! this 
man hes used her ill; he shows very little grati- 
tude.’” It was at the commencement that he had 
said this. After Lauzun had seen the King, 
he spoke of the project respecting Savoy to M. 
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de Louvois, observing, that Madame de Savoy 
passionately wished it, and that it wus the only 
means for him (M. de Lauzun) to withdraw him- 
self with honour. M. de Louvois had replied, 
“ But how can you do this? You are to go at 
the cost of Mademoiselle; and yet the affair is 
undertaken without her participation. You are 
no sooner out of prison, than you usk fur the 
comniand of the King’s Army, without any title! 
What must the King say to such « proposition? 
“But [ wish to serve,” replied M. de Lauzun, 
“and 1 can remain no longer idle. I confess I 
am under obligation to Mademoiselle; but if I 
had had my own choice she should never have 
interfered with my affairs; neither shall she 
meddle any more now, if I can help it.” 

The Prince de Conti continued still desirous 
to withdraw into Germany. The King gave 
permission, both to him and to his brother; 
and they set out with a large equipage, many 
gentlemen of quality accompanying them. Their 
names and number excited great surprise in 
foreign countries, and they were well reccived 
wherever they passed. The Prince de Turenne 
went with them; he was out of favour with the 
Court, from which he had been exiled for speak- 
ing of Madame la Dauphine in a disobliging 
manner to Monseigneur. From that time the 
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latter lived less happily with his consort. 
During the journey, the Prince de Conti had 
much communication with Paris; he dispatched 
thither a page, called Merfit, who was stopped 
at Strashourg, all the letters he carried being 
taken by Monsieur to the King. Among them 
were some from Madame la Princesse de Conti. 
A grand féte had been given at Sceaux by M. 
de Seignelay, at which the whole Court was 
present. One of the letters was from M. de 
Liancourt, the eldest son of Rochefoucault, to 
the Prince de Conti, in which he ridiculed every 
body, carrying his jests even so far as to remark 
upon the King and Madame de Maintenon. M. de 
Ja Bocheguyon had inserted a postscript, stating 
that his brother had left nothing for him to add, 
but that he approved and signed all he had said. 
There were several letters also from the Marquis 
d’Alincourt, full of reprehensible matter. The 
King informed the fathers of the young men of the 
contents of these letters; and their distress may 
well be conceived. It was to them, indeed, a great 
grief; M. de la Rocheguyon was exiled to his 
estates at Poitou; M. de Liancourt committed to 
prison, in a tower in the Isle de Ré; the Marquis 
d'Alincourt was also exiled to his estate. The 
affair made a great noise, and with reason, The 
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Princes de Conti returned, after having been pre- 
sent at a siege and a battle. History makes 
mention of their exploits; I merely state that 
they performed wonders. On their return, they 
were not well received at Court. Shortly after, 
the Princess de Conti fell ill of the smallpox; her 
husband took it, and died in a few days. She was 
in the utmost danger, and begged she might see 
the King, (who had shown great displeasure 
towards her since the disclosure of the letters,) 
saying, that she could not die happy unless he 
would condescend to pardon her. it was a lung 
time hefure she again appeared; and when she 
did, she was very much changed. 

The first day I went to Paris, I visited Mont- 
martre. The Grand-Duchess (my sister) made 
many excuses for not having come to see me; 
saying that she never went out. The change 1 
saw in her was enough to terrify one: yct she 
seemed to me extremely gay, and spoke of no- 
thing but the delight she had in returning to 
France. _[ went from Paris to Versailles. The 
King asked me if J had seen my sister? “ Yes, 
sire.” “ You find her much changed, do you not? 
—and a great talker.” “It appears, sire, that 
thetis the fashion in Italy.” Monsieur observed 
to me, “ Your sister talks furieusement. Her 
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curiosity seems to haye no bounds; she pries into 
everything; yet she can do nothing—the Grand- 
Duke will not permit it.” 

Two or three days afterwards, she came in, 
just as the King had dined; she talked a great 
deal; the King very seldom answering her. “I 
recollect where your Majesty left me the last 
time,” she said, “‘ so that you can lead me from 
that point.” 1t was to the labyrinth she alluded. 
The King replied, “ I will take you there at the 
time of promenade.” He then called me near him, 
but it was only to tell me to get at once into 
the calash. When we returned to the chateau, 
he said, “ It is now six o’clock—at eight we must 
return to Montmartre, to take the ladies for their 
walk. They then played at Jfocca (a game of 
chance), and after a collation, the King returned, 
and ssid to my sister, “What, are you here 
still? Whet will they say?” She began to laugh, 
and replied, “I do not come here every day; when 
Ido, I must make the most of my time. It will be 
early enough if I reach home at midnight; it is 
the hour at which the nuns rise for matins; they 
will go to bed soon, and I shall awake them.” 
The King and Monsieur first stared at each other, 
and then at me. 

When I next saw Madame de Fiesque, I 
said, ‘“ Comtesse, I do not think my sister is 
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so well esteemed at Court as you gave me to 
understand; and I fear they will grow tired of 
her if she goes there too often.” She one day 
met the Prince d'Harcourt, and made him escort 
her in his conch; which was thought to be very 
ridiculous when it was known. It was said she 
had paid a visit to France upon the strength of 
a horuscope, which declared that she would 
govern the King. There was nothing very 
terrible in this prediction, for her only desire in 
governing him was to place the Duke de Lorraine 
in a position to marry her; and this was chime- 
rical enough for a woman with a husband and 
three children; but she said there were casuists at 
Rome who had declared that she never was mar- 
ried, as she had never given her consent. She 
had kept up o communication with M. de Lor- 
raine tu the time he married, and this with the 
participation of Madame de Guise. [ cannot 
understand how any one with so much reputed 
good sense and virtue could lend herself to foster 
8 delusion of such a kind. At the time when 
de Lorraine married she fell ill of the jaundice; 
and yet, after all, when he at length died, she 
affected not to regret him, but assumed, on that 
very day, an air of great gaiety. 

As svon as Mademoiselle de Nantes (daughter 
to the King) had reached her tenth year, M, 
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le Prince began to think of marrying her to the 
Duke, his son. One evening, when they supped 
with the King, I was suffering from severe 
cold, and coughed very much. Mademoiselle 
de Bourbon (her sister), in whom it was not 
well judged to make a jest of it, began to laugh, 
as well as the Princess de Conti; and as often 
as I coughed, she laughed, and lovked towards 
Monseigneur. The King saw that it gave me 
umeasiness, and said, “ My son and the Princess 
de Conti are thinking of a man who afforded us 
much diversion on our last journey.” I coughed 
again, and again they continued their laughter; 
so I left the table, and retired to the King’s 
room, where I remained for s quarter of an hour, 
till my coughing fit was over. On my return, I 
observed, that I feared I had failed in respect, 
by remaining. 

On leaving the table, Madame la Dauphine 
did not stay long in the room. I followed her, 
and said, ‘I think you must have noticed the 
laughing between the Princess de Conti and 
Mademoiselle de Bourbon?” “It appeared to 
me,” she said, “ very impertinent; and you must 
have perceived that the King did what he could 
to prevent it, but without succeeding.” 

Mademoiselle de Bourbon had something the 
matter with her right arm: it appeared shorter 
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than the other, and she could not use it readily. 
T think they said she had had the king’s evil, and 
that the remedies they used had disabled it. I 
remarked to Madame de Montespan, that they 
would be a splendid couple if Monsicur du 
Maine should marry the little lady—one of 
them crippled in the legs, the other in an arm. 
She replied, that no one ever dreamed of such a 
thing. Madame de Montespan made known the 
aversion I had conceived for Mademoiselle de Bour- 
bon, from her laughing at me, and the fear I had 
that they would marry her to the Duc du Maine. 
This she also repeated to the King. ne day, 
when } was with Mudame de Muaintenon, he 
came, and spoke to ine on the subject, observing, 
that I need not make myself uneasy, for that 
the Duc de Maine owed me too great obligation 
to marry without my consent. He added, that 
it was a pity I should think at ail of such triftea, 
or take dislikes un so slight o foundation. J re- 
plied, that little, then, need be said about the mat- 
ter; but that if Mile. de Nantes did marry the 
Duc du Maine, I would never see either of them 
again.” The King appeared extremely embar- 
rassed, and I felt very angry, and quitted him rather 
abruptly, to mark my sense of this interference. 
I was informed afterwards, that Mademoiselle de 
Nantes was married. No one spoke to me of it 
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but Madame de Montespan, who mentioned it as 
she would any other news, in a letter; but it was 
not of the slightest consequence to me. 

Since the death of the Prince de Conti, his 
brother had never left Chantilly, where he was 
staying with the Prince. It was a residence 
considered most advantageous for him, after 
what had occurred; he became, in fact, one of 
the best men in the world; and M. Je Prince had 
@ great esteem for him. On New Year's Day, 
the Duc de Chartres, the Duc de Bourbon, and 
M. le Prince de Conti, were presented with the 
Cordons bleus—De Conti dining at Versailles, 
and returning to Chantilly in the evening. 
Every one admired his firm and dignified de- 
portment. M. de Lauzun behaved in his usual 
manner: playing high with Monsieur, and seeing 
less of Monseigneur then usual. The Grand 
Duchess slept sometimes at Versuilles, and St. 
Germain, in hired apartments, for the King 
would not assign any for her use. She was be- 
ginning to be neglected, for he took little notice 
of her, and people began to find her society 
fatiguing; she talked a great deal and not at 
all agreeably, going into long details respecting 
her domestics, the horses she had bought, their 
names, genealogy, and exploits. 

The Duchess de Bourbon (for so she was then 
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called) was seized with the small-pox at Fontaine- 
bleau. Madame de Montespan shut herself up with 
her daughter; and the Prince (Condé), who was at 
Chantilly, shut himself up also. The King went 
to pay him a visit, and desired to sec him; but 
the Prince hastened to the door, and declared aloud. 
that he must prevent him from entering. THe 
shortly fell ill, and died the 11th of September, 
1686. His death was a great loss to the State, in 
the then position of affairs; for he had served 
the King well, and it seemed that his head was as 
excellent as his heart. M.de Luxembourg, the 
greatest commander we possess at the present 
time, was his disciple, and had studied under hisn. 
The Prince wrote a long letter to the King, to 
ask pardon for anything he might ever have 
done to give his Majesty offence; and he died 
like a good Christian. Still, I could not but 
regret that he should have begged the King to 
consent to his wife’s imprisonment at Chiteau- 
roux.” I wished that he had not done so. I re- 
collected our long friendship, and forgot all the 
vexation which his wife had caused me. I was my- 
self il! at the time of the Prince’s death, and M. 
de Lauzun came to my door every day to inquire 
how I was. 

There had arisen, about this time, some com- 
motion in England, in which the young Duke 
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of Monmouth had taken part. I should not 
here speak of it, had it not induced M. de Lau- 
zun to ask permission to go to England, to find 
employment for his sword. This journey has 
been praised by some, and blamed by others; 
he did not scem much gratified on his return, 
though he had been in action, and brought 
back some booty. I was at Eu when he passed 
through Abbeville; and he sent a gentleman to 
present his compliments: I think he even wrote 
to me, but I deigned toreturn no answer. He had 
purchased a great many Chinese goods, and sent 
& quantity of very pretty things to Choisy; but 
it was not my wish to receive them. The gentle- 
man spread them out on the tables: I could not 
well avoid going to see them, but I took care not to 
accept them. The Grand Duchess (my sister), one 
day, observed to me, “ I have been ordered to try 
the waters of Forges for my sore throat; I havea 
great desire to go with you to Eu, to take them.” 
It was during a promenade at Versailles that 
she made me this proposal. I replied, “I should 
be very happy to afford you this pleasure, but 
you must recollect that I have measures to keep 
with the Grand Duke, who has always been on 
very good terms with me.” “Then I will go 
to Alengon,” she said. ‘ That is another thing,” 
I replied. ‘“ Madame de Guise is differently 
situated with respect to him.” She retorted 
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in anger, “ While you affect these nice fasti- 
dious airs, all the world is luughing at you. 
T used no such affectation when I came hero; 
1 made the Duke believe what I pleased—that 1 
wished to become a nun at the Hopital de 
Poictiers—and yet I was laughing all the time 
at his credulity. Never have | kept my word 
in anything I promised him.” She continued 
to ramble in this absurd manner, and evidently 
under much excitement. I listened with com- 
passion, and permitted her to talk without in- 
terruption. 

When J next met the King, I told him of what 
had passed. His Majesty observed, that I had 
done right, for that my sister was not quite 
herself, and the Grand Duke did not wish her 
to go beyond Montmartre. She fretted for 
some time at being thus crossed, but nothing 
further was said on the subject. 

M. de Lauzun now spent his time in riotous 
obscurity — giving much occasion for censure, 
and often engaged in adventures which I heard 
related with grief. 


CONCLESION OF THE MEMOIRS. 
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CONTINUATION AND CONCLUSION @F 
MADEMOISELLE’S HISTORY; 


WITH REFLECTIONS, AND AN INQUIRY INTO THE EVI- 
DENCE OF HER MARRIAGE WITH THE DUKE DE LAUZUN. 


Turke is nothing, perhaps, which more firmly 
establishes the authenticity of the preceding me- 
moirs than the abrupt manner in which they are 
concluded. Wecan none of us bring the narrative 
of our lives to the final act, scene, and exit. Itis 
the biographer, the historian, for whom it is re- 
served to put the last stroke to the picture; to 
retouch its best features, and render it suffici- 
ently attractive to invite the eye of posterity. 
In every record of her times, throughout the 
splendid age of Louis Quatorze, le Grande Made- 
moiselle is to be met with, occupying a con- 
spicuous place, and shedding lustre on the annals 
of “La Belle France.” In more voluminous 
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works, we trace the outline of those events she has 
80 graphically depicted; and it may be observed, 
as was said of Goldsmith, she touched upon 
nothing which she did not adorn; she has evi- 
dently thrown aside the formality of authorship, 
and, in her confidential communications, treated 
only of those events and incidents which came 
most home to her own bosom. The mask of cere- 
mony was no longer worn, and we tind La 
Grande Mademoizelle a very woman at heart. 
We possess, moreover, in this history, an inte- 
resting collection of authentic facts. The threud 
is carried on from one cra of historical import- 
ance to another, introducing us even to the pri- 
vate society of those, who, by their deeds rather 
than the loftiness of their birth, have acquired o 
lasting renown. “True philosophy,” says a 
writer of the period, “ was not known until the 
present times; while in our arts, in our minds, 
in our manners, as well us in our government, a 
general revolution took place, which ought to 
serve ag an eternal mark of the true glory of the 
age.” Wedo not wonder that the Italians should 
have previously denominated all the Ultramon- 
tanes barbarians, if the usages we read of in these 
memoirs are to be taken as evidences of their 
improvement. Rather let us see, in the despotism 
of their King—the depravity of their princes— 
VOL. III. 8 
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the meanness of their courtiers, the evidence 
of the broad way—the wide gate, which brought 
them to destruction — leading them, step by 
step, not only to the subsequent revolution— 
that reign of terror—but in some degree pal- 
liating its excesses. Taken in this light, the 
work may serve as a solemn comment; serving 
to exemplify that oft-repeated, and as often 
disregarded, warning, that “ pride goeth be- 
fore destruction, and a haughty spirit before a 
fall.” 

Let us, at the same time gleaning what we 
may from contemporary writers, follow Made- 
moiselle to the end of the chapter. To the 
glory, the pleasure, the grandeur, and the 
gallantry which occupied the first years of his 
government, Louis scemed desirous of adding 
the calmer delights of friendship. He knew not 
how difficult it is for a King to make a judicious 
selection, The two men in whom he placed the 
greatest confidence both abused his favour. The 
first of these was the Marquis de Vardes, who, 
in concert with the Count de Guiche and the 
Countess de Soissons, wrote to the Queen the 
forged letter in the name of the King of Spain, 
informing her of the King her husband's infi- 
‘lelities. The other—sometimes his rival, some- 
times his confidant, and afterwards the victim of 
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his serious displeasure—was the Dus de Lauzun. 
It was supposed that his privately concluding his 
marriage with Mademoiselle, notwithstanding 
the solemn promise he had given his sovereign, 
brought on him his disgrace; yet, after much 
research amongst the on-dits of the day, we con- 
sider it still remains a question whether Made- 
moiselle did marry him or not; the contentious 
character of their latter days being, perhaps, the 
only substantial evidence. Neither is the exact 
cause of the King’s displeasure known, or why 
this marriage should, in the first place, have 
been set aside. The many learned seem tu have 
settled it their own way; leaning on the mean- 
ing of gone-by events, and on the scattered evi- 
dence of’ historical fact, they “‘ bodied forth the 
forms of things unknown,” to suit the exact 
measure of their respective faculties. It is our 
opinion that Mudemoiselle and the Duc de 
Lauzun never were privately married. Let us 
examine, in the first place, what has been said 
of the public marriage which was projected. 
“‘ Not satisfied with merely espousing Mademoi- 
selle,” writes @ faithful narrator of the day, “‘ the 
Count de Lauzun would have the ceremony cele- 
brated with all the magnificence aud parade of 
two crowned heads; by the long and vain pre- 
parations, however, that were making for it, he 
82 
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afforded time to Monsieur to gain his point, and 
to prevail on the King to revoke the consent 
which he had already given to the marriage.” 
Another writer remarks, ‘‘ Mademoiselle, after 
having refused so many sovereigns, and after 
having conceived hopes of marrying Louis XIV., 
resolved, at the age of forty-three, to make the 
fortune of a private gentleman. She obtained 
permission”—for no heiress in France could 
marry without the licence of the king, and we 
believe it was formerly so in England —“ to 
espouse Peguillin, of the Caumont family—Count 
de Lauzun, the last captain of the hundred gen- 
tlemen pensioners, and the first for whom the 
King created the post of Colonel-General of 
Dragoons.” 

There were, indeed, many examples of princesses 
who had married private gentlemen. The Roman 
emperors gave their daughters to senators. The 
daughters of the potentates of Asia, more power- 
fal and more despotic than the kings of France, 
never marry any but the slaves of their fathers. 
Mademoiselle settled upon the Count de Lauzun 
all her fortune, estimated at twenty millions— 
four duchies, the sovereignty of Dombes, the 
comté of Eu, and the palace of Orleans, which 
was called the Luxembourg. 

Such, then, it seems, was her love, that she 
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reserved nothing for herself, sacrificing every- 
thing to the fond idea of rendering the man 
whom she idolized richer thun any king had 
ever made a subject. The contract was pre- 
pared; Lauzun was Duc de Montpensier only 
for a day—nothing was wanting but the signa- 
ture—when the King, assailed by the represen- 
tations of the princes, the ministers, and the 
enemies of the man, envious of him personally as 
well as of his prospects, retracted his promise, 
and forbade the union. 

It wus at one o'clock in the morning, just be- 
fore his coucher, that Mademoiselle a second time 
asked the King’s permission to follow out her 
wishes. She assured him that all the reflection 
he had recommended on the point, had only 
served to confirm her in an unshakable resolu- 
tion. Vain was it for his Majesty to recal to 
her mind the anger she had shown upon the 
marriage of her sister, Madame de Guise; ad- 
mitting, at the same time, that there was cer- 
tainly a wide difference between a foreign prince 
and un grand seigneur of his kingdom, such as 
M. de Lauzun, “Still, 1 would not for any- 
thing,” he added, “let it be considered in the 
world that I have contributed to his fortune at 
the expense of your interest; neither would I 
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injure him by opposing your wishes. There is 
one thing [ entreat, namely, thet you will act 
with your usual prudence.” His extreme kind~ 
ness of disposition then made itself apparent, 
and he added, “ There is still a caution I wish 
to give you; it is, to keep your project a secret 
until the moment of its execution. Many per- 
sons will not believe it; the ministers have con- 
sidered it their duty to speak to me on the 
subject; M. de Lanzun has many enemies.” 
“ Sire,” she replied, yet with fear and trepida- 
tion in her voice, “if your Majesty is for us, 
who is there can do us any harm!” The King 
rose, and embracing her with a tender air, as 
she prepared to retire, seid, “ Believe me that I 
have reason for speaking to you as I have done; 
therefore, let me caution you to take your mea- 
sures accordingly.” 

Had she but reflected on the importance of 
this advice, what sorrow had she not been spared ! 
She would then have hastened on a marriage 
which, under the permission of the King, and 
the sanction of the church, nothing could have 
set aside. All other forms and ceremonies might 
have been attended to at leisure. But how sup- 
pose a monarch such as Louis should ever retract 
the promise he had given to his cousin, and his 
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favourite! An unreasonable confidence that 
everything would be well, ruined alt the hopes 
of the Princess. Instead of following the King's 
advice, she publicly declared to hor whole house- 
hold her approaching marriage. Then she sent 
the Dukes de Créqui and de Montauzier, the 
Maréchal d’Albret, and the Marquis de Guestry, 
to the Tuilerics, to request officially the King’s 
permission to her marriage with the Comte de 
Lauzun. The King made answer, that having 
given his consent tv that of Mademoiselle 
d’Alengon, he had no reason to oppose that 
of her sister with the Comte de Lauzon. 
Monsieur then, in an angry tone, attempted 
to prove the difference of the rank; to which 
the King replied, “I see none. If, in your 
love for foreigners, you do, I cannot think the 
same: and besides, 1 am bound to support the 
nobility of my realm.” The gentlemen then re- 
turned to the Luxembourg, to convey the happy 
news to Mademoiselle. 

She then sent for Boucherat, her notary, to 
draw up a deed of gift of the whole of her wealth 
to M. de Lanzun. The notary, in surprise, re- 
peated the order three times—‘ Une donation 
iotale ” And, then, in most respectful terms 
ventured to represent that she had given up all 
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her wealth—not even reserving for herself the 
smallest sum to leave even as a gift—or a foun- 
dation. ‘‘ Have no fears, M. Boucherat,” she 
replied: “if I am liberal towards the unforta- 
nate; Monsieur de Lauzun is prodigal. Besides, 
I shall never be more mistress of my fortune 
than when I have given it all to him. Draw up 
the deed according to my order.” 

It may well be believed, that the news of this 
marriage circulated quickly throughout Paris; 
and never was there o greater sensation caused, 
or an astonishment more general. <A letter from 
Madame de Sévigné to her daughter will convey 
some idea of it. 

“Tam going to tell you,” she writes, “a thing 
the most surprising, the most marvellous, the 
most miraculous, the most triumphant, the most 
astounding, the most unheard of, the most sin- 
gular, the most extraordinary, the most incre- 
dible, the most unexpected, the most great, the 
most little, the most rare, the most common, the 
most notorious, the most secret until to-day, the 
most brilliant, the most deserving of envy! A 
thing that we will scarcely believe in Paris: how 
will you ever credit it en Province? An event 
which takes place on Sunday; while those who 
witness it will hardly believe their eyes. I can- 
not tell you what it is, you must guess.” After 
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some other pluixanteries, she continues: “ Lh 
bin! I suppose, then, 1 must tell you. M. de 
Lauzun marries on Sunday, at the Louvre—can 
you guess whom? I defy you in four guesses—. 
I defy you in six—I defy you in a hundred. 
You say it is very difficult to guess. Is it Ma- 
dame de Ja Vallitre? No. Is it Madamoisellc 
de Retz? No. You are bien provinciale! Ab! 
really we are very silly; you say, it is Mudemoi- 
selle de Créyui? No, indeed it is not. The 
end will be that I must tell you. Well, then, he 
marries at the Louvre, on Sunday, with the 
King’s permission, Mademoiselie—La Grande 
Mademoiselle —- Mademoiselle, daughter of the 
late Monsieur—Mademoiselle, grand-daughter of 
Tlenri 1V.—Madenoiselle off Eu—Mademoiselle 
of Dombes—Mademoisclle de Montpensier—Ma- 
demoiselle d’Urleans—Mademoiselle, cousin-ger- 
man to the King—Mademoiselle, the only match 
thought worthy of Monsieur!” 

M. de Lauzun, the subject of all this happy 
raillery—of all this wonder of the great world— 
kept @ serene countenance throughout the whole; 
a calm expression of joy—a noble humility 
—a dignity devoid of pride spread over his 
whole appearance —extorting the secret admi- 
ration of all. While the notary was finishing 
his work in a cabinet near Mademoiselle’s cham- 
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ber, her salon was filled with an immense crowd. 
The contract being signed, the folding doors were 
thrown open, when Mademoiselle, with Monsieur 
de Lauzun, appeared, and said, “I present you 
Monsieur de Montpensier ; and beg that for the fu- 
tare you will know him only by this name.” The 
Maréchal de Bellefonds was the first to break 
the solemn silence which followed these words. 
He advanced towards Mademoiselle, and thanked 
her for the honour she conferred on the nobility 
of the kingdom; while Monsieur de Charost, 
captain of the garde-du-corps, exclaimed, that 
his post was now sans priz! for what would a 
men require more who was rich enough to pay 
for the honour of being the Camarade of the 
husband of Mademoiselle? 

This tone of pleasantry was followed by all 
present. M. de Lauzun, with a gracious smile, 
kissed Mademoiselle’s hand. 

Etiquette required, the next day, that visits of 
ceremony should be paid to the new Duke; but 
his desire being to withdraw from this honour, he 
repaired to the Luxembourg at the usual hour, 
when Mademoiselle received her friends, and mix- 
ing with the crowd, he remained for some time 
before she perceived him. When she discovered 
he was there, she made him some tender re- 
roaches on the excess of his respectful humility. 
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The next day was fixed for the marriuge. 
Never-ending discussions upon etiquette had made 
Mademoiselle give up the intention of its being 
celebrated in the Queen’s Chapel at the Louvre; 
and it was resolyed that the ceremony should 
take place at the country-house of the Marquis 
de Créqui, near Charenton, that she might re- 
ceive the nuptial benediction from the hands of 
the Bishop of Rheims. The solemn consent given 
by the King to this marriage with M. de Lauzun, 
had at first intimidated his enemies—struck, as 
they were, by so unheard-of anevent. Far from 
thinking of succeeding against him now, several 
sought the means of cultivating his favour. But 
the interval of eight days, imprudently given to 
vain preparations, allowed his enemies to recover 
themselves. The active zeal of envy and of 
jealousy suggested the means of forming a leagne. 
They surrounded the Queen, Monsieur, and the 
Grand Condé; by the aid of these angust names 
they reassured their minds, and confidently 
looked forward to the hour of vengeance. 

The friends of M. de Lanzun were, nevertheless, 
aware of the danger: often and earnestly was the 
advice given to Mademoiselle to hasten ber mar- 
riage. They even cautioned her not to let M. de 
Montpensier stir out unaccompanied; and Ma- 
dame de Sévigné, on her knees, in the ruelle of 
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her bed, exclaimed, “ Why give time for all the 
kingdom to pass its opinion? It is tempting 
God and the King thus to delay an affair in itself’ 
so extraordinary.” Yet an invincible fatality 
rendered Mademoiselle deaf to the voice of 
friendship and of prudence. It is not in the 
bewilderment of snccess that we are disposed to 
listen to a sad presentiment. This carelessness 
of Mademoiselle gave time to the clever and 
wily Louvois to bring in play all his resources. 
This minister gained over the notary by reasons 
founded on the interest of Mademoiselle. He 
asked him for only four hours delay in com- 
pleting the contract. With this the minister 
felt. secure of hurling the thunder upon his 
enemy’s head. 

While Mademoiselle, therefore, was employing 
herself in the fond care of arranging M. de 
Montpensier’s apartments, thinking of nothing 
but the approaching happy event, and foreboding 
not the deep-laid scheme that was already oversha- 
dowing her fond expectations—the royal family, 
the nobles, the ministers, gained over by Louvois, 
threw themselves at the feet of the King, and 
represented to him the discredit this misalliance 
would cast upon his reputation and his glory. 
Not only in France, they declared, but still more 
in foreign countries, would it prove injurious; 
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every one would believe that he had not hesi- 
tated to sacrifice his nearest relative, thet he 
might aggrandize his favourite. To this, Mon- 
sieur, urged on by a personal jealousy, added, in 
an angry and severe tone, that to honour M. de 
Lauzun in allowing such a ceremony to take 
place at the Louvre, would be to ofter an affront 
to Henri IV.! 

Thus the snare was adroitly laid, advantage 
being taken of a distinguishing trait in the charuc- 
ter of the King. Never was Monarch more guided 
by opinion than Louis XIV., or so scrupulously 
regardful of appearances; the public vice was 
to him a thing sacred. Ie could not stand up 
against the fear of being blamed; he allowed 
hiniself to retract hix promise, forbade the mar- 
riage, and the momentary triumph of the new 
duke disappeared fur ever. 

And what was the occupation of Mademoiselle, 
while these encmies of her lover were already 
rejoicing in his fall? Shut in her cabinet, she 
was dreaming of all the honours to which her 
devotion would raise the man of her choice; 
all obstacles overcome, and only a few hours 
intervening before the happy moment would 
arrive when he would publicly pronounce the 
vow of being hers for ever. A messenger—a 
messenger from the King! The announcement 
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startled her: what was it? Suddenly these 
delicious reflections vanished. She held in her 
trembling hand an order that Mademoiselle should 
immediately repair to the Tuileries. She asked, 
falteringly, if the King were still at play? No; 
he had been closeted for two hours with the 
Prince de Condé. 

On reaching his presence, the King begged 
her to be seated. His every look expressed 
embarrassment and sorrow. Mademoiselle waited 
with fear and trembling until he should break 
the silence. : 

At length, the King said, “‘I am quite in 
despair at what I have to announce to you: yet 
is it but too true: they reproach me with hav- 
ing sacrificed you to the friendship I have for 
M. de Lavzun. This accusation is injurious 
to my reputation, and it is therefore impoa- 
sible that I can consent to the marriage being 
concluded.” His Majesty was silent, awaiting 
8 reply; but seeing that fear and consterna- 
tion had rendered her mute, he continued, “I 
confess that you have reason to complain of me, 
and I must endure the pain of your supposing 
me in the wrong.” “ Ah, sire!” at length she 
exclaimed, “ what do you tell me? No, I never 
can believe such cruelty on your part! Your 
Majesty esteems him too much to render him so 
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wretched. Alas—alas! if your Majesty treats him 
thus, the nobility of your realm are more happy 
than yourself, for they are at liberty to render 
service to those who show attachment to them! 
How can you abandon the man who is so devoted 
toyou? How can you, after giving your permis- 
sion to my espousing him, how can you retract 
your word? You have allowed yourself to be 
overcome, and you will remove my fears!” “ And 
why have you been so slow in # matter of 90 
much importence?” “ Sire, 1 thought that 
neither time nor circumstance could ever make 
you retract your royal promise, which you have 
never yet violated.” Then giving herself up to 
the most poignant grief, she threw herself at 
the King’s feet, bathed in tears, begging of him 
to let her die there, if he persevered in so fatal 
a resolution. At the moment, she heard a noise 
in the cabinet adjoining. She perceived that she 
had been overheard, and guessing by whom, she 
exclaimed, in a loud voice, and with much quick- 
ness, “ To whom do yon sacrifice me, sire. Is it 
to the Prince? I took pity on his life, and he is 
now taking away mine!” Here tears stopped 
her utterance; while the King, not being able to 
raise her, and much overcome, fell on his knees 
by her side, and mixed his tears with hers. Made- 
moiselle seeing him thus subdued, recovered ber- 
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self, that she might reseat the King, observing, 
as she did so, with a profound expression of hope, 
“ You take pity on my grief? You are the 
master, and can bid it cease; and yet you sacri- 
fice me to idle considerations!” ‘“ Ah, ma cousine, 
excuse me; kings are not exactly the masters of 
their own actions; they have to render an account 
of them to the public, who ever judge them 
severely.” He then told her, as she has related, 
that she could not place her confidence in a more 
honourable man than M. de Lauzun; and she 
replied that, since he allowed her to retain him as 
her friend, she ought to feel less miserable. 

The King had written to foreign Courts 
announcing this marriage. He wrote again 
to explain its being broken off. He had been 
blamed for having consented to the union; and 
he was now blamed for failing in his word. 

Then, too, it was given out, that a secret 
match had taken place between Mademoiselle and 
the Count; but how does this agree with the state- 
ment made by herself, after his release from capti- 
vity, that he declared he would not marry until he 
should be created 2 duke? The report may have 
arisen from the words used by the King, in his 
first interview with him after his terrible reverse 
of fortune. M. de Lauzun spoke with a grave 
and sorrowful air, yet mixed with profound re- 
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spect, The King, afflicted with the course he 
had pursued, songht to soften it by instances of 
Kindness; and using terms even less equivocal 
than those he had expressed to Mademoiselle, to 
show him how he might proceed without displeas- 
ing him: he said, “ They are waiting for yon at 
the Luxembourg : yes, met cowsine, who alone can 
console you.” 1t is evident that the King grieved 
for the obligation he felt himself under of causing 
the misery of Mademoiselle and his favourite. His 
attentions were unremitting to her; he excused 
even the weakness of' a fainting fit by explaining to 
the company, “Me cousine & des rupeurs,” while 
to Lavzun he sought to make compensation by 
overwhelming him with favours; yet, with a 
firm dignity, he declined them all; and even 
when named Maréchal of France, his reply was, 
“T have in no way merited this honour.” 

In the midst of all this, he was arrested, con- 
veyed to the Castle of Pignerol, and kept there » 
prisoner for ten years. One of the reasons given 
tor this sudden displeasure of the King, was the 
discovery of his private marriage. But the Duc 
de St. Simon, a courtier who has written his 
memoirs, gives another explanation of this sudden 
disgrace, which appears much more probable. 
Leuzun, he relates, had constantly solicited Ma- 
dame de Montespan to use her influence with the 
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King to gain him the object of his ambition, 
which she had promised to do. Being somewhat 
doubtfal of her sincerity, he bribed one of her 
femmes de chambre to conceal him where he 
might overhear a private conversation between 
thelady and the King. The opportunity soon pre- 
sented itself, and he found himself alone with her 
and his sovereign—so near that the slightest 
movement or breathing might have betrayed 
him. His lucky star preserved him from this 
danger. He left the spot safe; but convinced 
of the favourite’s duplicity and treacherous con- 
duct towards himeelf. 

Stung to the quick, M. de Lauzun took the 
first opportunity of asking her if she had spoken 
to the King in his behalf? She assured him that 
she had not failed to keep her word; and on the 
instant, with surprising quickness, invented a 
series of services she was about to render him, 
and the many things she had advanced to insure 
success. At first he was silent, for surprise 
had struck him dumb; but the indignation he 
felt at this base treachery soon burst forth: even 
making him forget that he spoke to a woman, 
and that woman the mistress of the King. He 
saw nothing but her audacious perfidy, and, 
forcibly grasping her hand, he repeated to her, 
word for word, her conversation with the King. 
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Then giving way to his lofty indignation, he 
overwhelmed her with bitter revilings—merited, 
it is true, yet soon most bitterly revenged. She 
was tov much overcome to offer a reply; but, 
eluding his grasp, she hurried to her room, where 
an alurming fainting fit was the consequence. 
He was sven after arrested, and Mademoiselle 
threatened with perpetual exile if she dured to 
hazard one word in requesting his pardon. 

M. de St. Mars, » creature of Louvois, caused 
to be prepared at Pignerol a chember, dark and 
unwholesome, for the unfortunate Count’s recep- 
tion. He entered it with a wretched feeling: it 
seemed to him as u yawning tomb; and Hope, that 
last refuge of the destitute, ubandoued him as he 
traced in large characters on the door of his 
prison that well known verse of Danté, supposed 
to be inscribed on the gates of the Inferno— 


« Lasciate ogni speranza voi ch’ intrate.” 


At Piguerol, Lauzun found Fouquet, the dis- 
graced minister, who had been tried, found guilty 
of embezzling the public money, and wos im- 
prisoned there for life. At that time, he had 
been in close confinement seven years. Shut out 
from all communication with the world, he was 
most anxious to be informed of everything that 
had passed at court since his detention; and, 
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finding means to visit each other’s cells, he eagerly 
inquired of Lanzun all that had happened. The 
surintendent, on learning the history of Lauzun, 
for he had known him as a young man—a page 
about the court, the cadet of an illustrious house, 
with no pretence to fortune, listened with some 
surprise to his account of having been general 
in the dragoons, captain of the guards, and 
general of the Army. But when he entered upon 
the detail of his proposed marriage with Made- 
moiselle, and with the consent of the King——the 
manner in which it had been broken off, and the 
exceeding wealth that she had settled upon him, 
Fouquet’s astonishment subsided into compassion ; 
for he thought that confinement had turned the 
Count’s head, and that he was mad. He was 
even afraid of being left alone with him, until, 
some time afterwards, he discovered his mistake. 
He forgot, at the moment, that uo one offered a 
greater example of the vicissitudes of fortune than 
himself. 


Mademoiselle grieved over this long captivity 
of Lauzun, spending her time in continual appli- 
eations to the King and Madame de Montespau 
for her lover’s pardon. She was along time un- 
successful, until cupidity and ambition obtained 
what humanity refused; and, at the end of ten 
years, under the condition that he would renounce 
the court, she regained her lover’s freedom. 
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And now we might believe him hastening to 
her arms, expressing all the gratitude of his 
heart for sacrifices she had made, But no: 
she findsffm ungrateful, negligent, and a per- 
fectly person. Absence had served to 
weaken whatever inclination he might once have 
felt for her—there was no further hope of her 
wealth, and the false heart stood confessed. She 
met him with her affections unchanged, in all 
their force; but she alone had preserved them. 
Yet that he had changed in his towards her 
never for 3 moment entered her mind. This 
confidence gave her some moment» of happiness; 
for it was a reliance hard to be shaken—moments 
short and fugitive, to be followed hy tears, and 
never-ending regret. 

Surrounded by homage and by flattery, it was 
difficult to believe that her influence had ceased. 
Naturally proud and impetuous, her passionate 
accents of complaint were mixed with those of 
haughty reproach. But this conduct only ren- 
dered her less attractive in M. de Lauzun’s 
eyes. Consumed by sorrow and by watching, 
enduring the torments of unrequited love, added 
to the vexation of seeing the person she so 
esteemed exiled from the court; finding hii im- 
patient under the short visits he paid her, and 
even seeking the slightest pretexts to abridge 
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these visits, she became the victim of disappoint- 
ment, jealousy, and suspicion. 

We are now approaching the point which 
seems to account for the sudden termination of 
her memoirs; and where it is evident that her 
mind, pained and irritated by present neglect, 
sought solace in referring to past events in its 
latter pages. She in vain tried to penetrate the 
mystery—the secret intercourse—which led her 
faithless lover to seek Madame de Montespsn. 
She more than once affirms that she knows not 
what it is oll sbout. That he played for high 
stakes with Monsieur at the Pelais Royal she 
was but too well aware ; but she knew, also, that 
he played with such confidence and skill that 
he gained considerable sums. When he lost, he 
eume to her to replenish his purse. It was not 
much to be thankful for; but she was pleased 
to see him even on those terms. 

Distracted by vain attempts to recover his 
lost position at court, and tormented with dis- 
appointment, the life of Lauzun seemed every 
day to become more insupportable. At length, 
he resolved to quit France—to banish himself 
for years, in the hope, perhaps, that by this 
voluntary exile, this strange resolution, the King 
might be touched. Fearing that Mademoiselle 
would throw some obstacle in the way, his 
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first care was to keep his design secret. His 
intention was to obtain the consent of his sove- 
reign, and not to let her know of the plan until 
the moment of its being executed. To gain this 
consent, he assiduously courted Madame de Mon- 
tespan —entreating her to use her inthuence 
with the King to allow him to repair to England; 
alleging, as ® rerson, that the only motive he 
had for so doing was to escape the pain of living 
near his sovereign without daring to approach 
him. The King at once guve his consent to the 
favour he solicited. 

Now it was that he had to disclose his design 
to Mudemoiselle; and her heart wax divided be- 
tween grief and resentment when she heard his 
unexpected determination. Whut a return was 
this for her love!—for the sacrifices she had 
made! She showered on him all the reproaches 
that despair could invent—that mortified pride 
could utter. Vain was it for him to tell her 
that he sensibly felt all she had done; but that 
his mortifications were tuo hard for him to con- 
tinue to bear—adding, “If my determination 
offends you, let this exile to which I condemn 
myself, serve to wipe out my error and expiate 
my crime.” Yet she knew too well the person 
she had to deal with to be readily taken in. She 
saw in all this arrangement nothing but a new 
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outrage offered to her feelings. No longer would 
she debase herself by seeking to retain a heart 
about to be lost to her for ever. 

Acting upon the instigation of her wounded 
pride, she now not only insisted upon an eternal 
separation, but ordered him never more to have 
the audacity to appear in her presence. It is 
hardly necessary to add, that the order was 
obeyed, and she never saw him from that hour. 
Unhappy at court—unhappy at home—the vic- 
tim of deep feeling and disappointed passion 
shrank away from her friends and disappeared 
from the world. It stands recorded on her 
tomb— “Anne Marie Louise d’Orleans, fille 
ainée de Gaston de France, Souveraine de Dombes, 
Princesse Dauphine d’Auvergne, Duchesse de 
Montpensier, morte I’an 1693, agée de 66 ans.” 

On hearing of her death, M. de Lauzun or- 
dered the whole of his household to be placed 
in mourning—consisting of a black livery, de- 
corated with gold lace. He caused her por- 
traits to be hung in his various rooms, and ever 
after spoke of her with much apparent regret. 
His reception at the English Court was highly 
grateful to his feelings. He was distinguished 
by the King and Queen, and loaded with favour 
and kindness. Here he saw, with deep-felt 
regret, the fearful and yawning gulf opening 
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for their ruin. A King of good and rare quali- 
fications obstinately seeking, by his single will, 
and the advice of his confessor, to upset the 
established religion of his country.* 

It seems that both the King and Queen, cette 
belle et interessante Marie, xs M. de Lauztn 
styles her in his letters, deeply interested his 
feelings; and the Revolution soon bursting 
forth, he seems to have forgotten his own griets 
in alleviating those of’ his illustrious friends. 
The danger augmented every moment—the army 
of William opproached, and the King had not 
more than four hundred men devuted to his ser- 
vice. Lauzun saw the danger—saw that, the royal 
pair would soon becume the victims of what he 
called une peuple funatique—and therefore urged 
their’ flight. 

Abandoned by his family, betrayed by his 
ministers, denounced by his people, there was 
no other course left for the unfortunate James 
to take. “¥ will spare England the crime of 
destroying their King,” he said, as he ucceded 
to M. de Lauzun’s proposal. “But the Queen 
oust not be with me; my fears and onxiety for 


* Madame de Maintenon herself admitted that the 
Jesuits were too hasty in their methods; whilst Pére la 
Chaize confessed, whilst he praised their zeal, that he 
ould not say so much for their prudence.—Fd. 
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her safety would be sure to betray the whole.” 
The King then confided his beloved wife, Mary 
of Modena, and the Prince of Wales, to the care of 
Lauzun, who took a solemn oath to his Majesty, 
that he would abandon them only with his life. He 
then hastened the necessary prepsrations, and 
at midnight presented himself before a secret 
door, leading to the apartment of the Queen. He 
found her weeping in the arms of her husband. 
What a scene! What a separation! There was 
not » moment to lose. He took the little Prince 
of Wales in one arm, the Queen leaning on the 
other; and, by the assistance of his friend, St. 
Victor, reached the banks of the Thames, by 
Lambeth Palace, in safety. A boat was waiting 
to receive them, and in this they proceeded down 
the river, where a larger vessel was prepared, 
and in this they set sail for Calais. 

History relates the noble manner in which Louis 
received the illustrious fugitives. Followed by 
a hundred coaches and six, he met them seven 
Jeagues from Paris, where, descending from his 
eoach to receive the Queen and the little Prince, 
he mixed his tears with hers, assuring the 
Queen that she should be served and treated 
with every respect due to her rank, and that he 
hoped, by this respect and love, to make her 
forget her sorrows. After which he ascended 
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her coach, and placing her on his right-hand, 
he escorted her himself in this way to St. 
Germain. 

On reaching this place, the Queen presented 
her preserver to the King. M. de Lauzun fell 
at his sovereign’s feet. Louis raised him with 
kindness, and announced to him, thet he pro- 
moted him to a duchy, in remembrance of this 
memorable event, and from that day he was to 
bear the title. A little while afterwards, he was 
restored to the grande entrée, and a residence 
given him in the palace of Versailles, and at 
Marly.* 

* “The interest excited in France by the position of 
affairs in England, inspired the Count de Laveun, and his 
friend St. Victor, with the romantic determination of 
crossing the Channel, to offer their services to the dis- 
tressed King and Queen of England, at the dark epoch of 
their misfortunes, when they appeared abandoned by all. 
Lauzun was the husband of James's maternal cousin, 
‘Madetaoigelle de Montpensier, and had paid the penalty of 
ten years imprisonment for marrying a princess of the 
blood-royal, without the consent of Louis XIV. The 
Count, who had been for many years under the cloud of 
the royal displeasure, had frequently written by an express 
to Louis XIV., the particulars of his chivalrous achieve~ 
ment, stating that James had enjoined him to place bis 
Queen and 20n in his Majesty’s hands, but that be could 
not have that honour, not being permitted to enter his 
presence. Louis wrote a letter to him, with his own 
hand, inviting him to return te court.”—“ Lives of the 
Queens of England, by Agnes Strickland. 
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The Duc de Lauzun, thus restored to favour, 
continued to enjoy it until his death, highly 
valued by James the Second. It was at his 
Court, held at St. Germain, thet he blended 
this favour with the charm of esteem and friend- 
ship. He received, from the King of England’s 
own hands, in the church of Notre Dame, the 
Order of the Garter. The remainder of his 
chequered life was peaceful and happy. He con- 
tinued at Court until the last few months of his 
life—a model, as he was considered, to grand 
seigneurs—and the envy of those who, in seek- 
ing to imitate him, discovered that they pos- 
sessed neither his wit, his taste, nor his graceful 
manners. He died at the Convent aux Petits 
Augustins, at Paris, in 1725, and in the eighty- 
ninth year of his age, having survived La Grande 
Mademoiselle thirty-two years. 


THE END. 
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“This Sock 4 is written Ly » isdy of considerable learning, indefati- 
be Je industry, andl carefel jad ‘All theso qualigcations for « 
jher and an historian she beoaghs to hear sion the abject 
“ yoome, ond from them bas remilea‘s on af hn comma 
, and mora particularly interesting to thet portion of the com 
to whom the more reba resemcber of ltertare 
faucuotion, “The whole war ould bo reed, sod no doubt will be 
read, by all who are anxioos for information. “It is a lucid arrange 
moent of facts, derived from authentic sources, vxLibitiog a combine 
tion of industry, learning, jadgment, ead impertinlity, not, often met 
with in bographurs of crowned heade:'—Times,, (Third Notice.) 
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NR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
HISTORY OF 


THE CAPTIVITY OF NAPOLEON 


AT ST. HELENA. 
BY GENERAL COUNT MONTHOLON, 

‘The Emperor's Companion in Ezils, and Testamentary Executor, 
Now fet translated and poblished fron! the euthor’s arigtzal manuscript. 
4 vols. 870. Vole ILI, and LY, may be hed separately ts com ete nets, 

< General Connt Moat " companion in exile, and tes 
famentary executor, hts nest 
to bring every thing coonected with his. importa 
tyes of civilized Europe, Wo hare reed his volumes with iotence 
Satara ad mal esrony, Bu a fre sager to acknowledge. the, general 
\t 5. impartiality that ha 
strong partiality ve 


Sgaatised ted They ea of inter 
MBocoment, end laformation”—~Cowt Journal 7 maint 


THE ONLY AUTHORISED ENGLISH EDITION, 


Now in course of publication, embellisbed with portraits, ‘The first 
‘iz volowes aay now bo bed bound ia thes, price Sie. 6d, 


M. A. THIERS’ HISTORY 


THE CONSULATE AND THE EMPIRE 


OF FRANCE, UNDER NAPOLEON. 


A sequel wo his History of the French Reratution. Trasslatod, with 
the annction and approval of the Author, by D. Fon A, Boqe 
reining filed ot diteent ties, the high offen ot Senne of the 
of Finance, of Forexga President of the Council, 
FH Thiers bas enjoyed ‘elie ts Beyoud the reesh of every other 
biographer of Nepolcon, for from exclusive and authentic 
ources, the eboicest materi for bis present work. As guardian to 
the archives of the state, he had access to diplomatic papers and other 
documenta of the highest importance, hitherto knewn only to s privi- 
leged few, and the publication of which cannot fail to produce a great 
seneation.” From private sources, M. Thiers, it appears, es alao de- 
vived much valuable information, intarest 
and Jotters, all hitherto unpublished, and mest 
litical reasoos to remain 60, have been plared 
ail the leading characters of the empire, whi 
wuthor undertook the present history, lave sopplied him with » mace 
Of jeckdoate wod anecdotes, wich bate never Before appeared i print, 
and the accursey and value of which may be mferred from the fact of 
‘these parties having been themselves eyewitnesses of, or actors in, the 
rset events of the period. a aii 
fo prevent disappointment, ere requested to be par- 
tenfar in gtvra ring their ‘orders fot wChesvan® Avinonaus Eaton, 
raanstaran uy D, Foxasa Cauvasit.” 























TUS1ORY A 





Sb MOER PLY, 6 


THE 


COURT ‘AND TIMES OF JAMES I, 


TLLCSTRATRD BY AUTHENTIC AXP CONFIDENTIAL UTM, 1x04 
VARIOUS PUBLIC ANI) PRIVATE MANUSCRIPT COLLAC TION: 





KOITED, WITH AN INTHOPCCTION AND NUWLROTA Xv 
AUTHOR oF “XEMOTEK OF KUPTIA DOMOTHLA, 


2 vole. B10, 





ay ti 


Tr may be asserted with confidence that ecareely amy 
cation can exceed these volutes 1 
ced variety with which they illustrate contemporary history, v 
contain the Confidential Correspandence of the Reie off Jame f 
‘written to and from the Peimeipal Ministers uf Stat 
and other pet conuected wit COUT, Ur eceups iy 
Positions which uflorded them mea obtaining the must sceret 
infermation. Among thew sul be found, Robert Ceol, Marquis of 

x Fi Dudkey Carleton, Viscount Dor 5 
of Shrewsbut Hears, Earl of Northamy 
Pewbroke ; Elward, Lord Wotton; Richart, 
Calvert, Baron Baltimore 
del and Sarre 
Fanshawe 

























ark of Dorset; Heurae 
iscount Andover: The lof Anin- 
ir Clenteut Eslmoudess dir Fane Wakes ur Henry 
Siz John Thruckmurton 4 usa 

n 

Of the innomerable aubjeets on which the volume afford infurma- 
tiun, it is ecarcely possible te give an wlojuate idea, but among many 
others may be nankd, The ‘Trial of Sir Walter Raleigh and his nub- 
requent history—The Gunpowder Mot—The Murder of Sir Th 
Overbur The ‘trial of the Furl and Countess of Sumersct— 
Rise of Villiers, Duke of Buckingham ant his Eunily —The 
Mistory and Death of Menrs, Prince of Walcs—'The Private Lives 
of Queen Anne of Denmark and Prince (harles—The Stories of 
Arabella Stuart and Elizabeth, Queen of Bohumia—The Visita of 
the King of Denmark aod the Count Vulatine of the Rhino—'Tho 
Proceedings of the Houses of Parliament, the Privy Council, the 
Courts of Law, and tho Universities of Oxford and Cambridge--The 
Court Masques and Enteftainments-~Tho Revels of the Tune of Court 
—The Theatres, &. 

In its illustrations of the Literary History of the time, tho work |e 
extromely rich, abounding in anecdotes of Ben Jonson, Carew, Wither, 
Daniel, the Killegrewa, Sir Henry Saville, Sir Robert Cotton, Carden, 
the brothers Shirley the famous travellers, Bacun, Sir Julius Casar, 
De, Donne, Sir Feary, Wotton, aod mnoy scholars of note both 
‘at honu: and abroad. “Added to these interesting features the work 
containa notices of almost every person of celvbrity in the king- 
dom, so that there is scarcely a fainily whose members have figured 
the history of this portion of the seventeenth centary, that will not fiud 
in these volumes some reference tu their ancestors. 





































MR, COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE 
JONN EVELYN. 


‘ANEW AND REVIED 
‘To be completed in 3 volumes bl primed in post Bro, with 


DIARY AND MEMOIRS OF SOPITA 


DOROTIEA, 
CONSORT OF GEORGE L 





i beyoud dal doubt 
the perfect, foncoenoe of th iiply gitar and iahumealy 
treated Sophix Dorothes,” ag ri Gazette. 


LETTERS OF MARY, Q QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
WONERD, WITH AN HT ‘AL INTUODUCTION AND ROSES, 
Br AGNES f STRICKLAND; 
ls Seebaeds's Lives ofthe Quonnt of aqienl”ta'§ oly pact 
ji ‘ ”. ” 
Bro, with Portal, ey Ste, bounds PENCE 
“No public oF private bg Ay can be considered complete without 
Chis valuable work.”—Morni 
“The collection of ceehentie memorials relative to the Queen 
of Scots that hay ever appeared."—Morning Chronicle, 


MEMOIRS OF PRINCE CHARLES STUART, 
COMMONLY CALLED THE “ YOUNG PRETENDER,” 
wiTE are Zr prmcasaon a 1765, 

2 vols. Bro, with Portrnit, 213, bound. 


Cheaper oi 
thie work my er: sini the credit of being. the follest and 
most nathe: gtest era oglish history,” 
mage 


MEMOIRS AND LITERARY REMAINS 
OF LADY JANE GREY. 


BY SIR HARRIS NICHOLAS. 
1 Vol, 80, 88. 60. bound, 


NSORY AND AGH AP LY. 7 


MEMOIRS OF 
MADEMOISELLE DE MONTPENSIER; 


GRAND-DAUGHTER OF DEKAI QUATRE, AXD NIECE OF WENAIETTA 
‘MARIA OF ENOLAXD. 


WRITTEN BY HERSELF. 
DIED FROM THE FARKCIt. 
3 vols. post ro, with Portrait, 31s, 6d. bound. 


rious indy, who was generally styled “La Grande Ba- 
acyuinal n widely-pread and well-metited renu 
inary nature of the enterprises In “rhele aby 
aged, She wav related to the great Condé, 
aia took # landing jwut fn the vents of the troubloua times In which 
she lived—a part, indo, fitted nuber for a eapiain-goueral, than for 
one of her ecnth high statun; but in which, however, she 
itted herself to admiral 5) 
iarbued with the chivalrous spirit of the nye, Mademuiselle de Mont- 
pensiet jolned the Lea ut tho Fronde, and it scems difttoult to 
ide whether she or the ilusteinus Cun-lé,—was the head, or as 
it bas been termed ~ the soul,” of that famous coafuleracy. by her 
gonuecion with it, she forfelted tho Quounly crown of Franco, busi 
iavolving hersclf in muny subsoquent disasters. Nothing, however 
Gould «loter her from pursuing what eho conceived to be the line of hi 
duty, and she never once faltered in her devotion 10 the cause which 
she had expowed. 
‘After various remarkable adventures, Mailemoiselie de Montponsier 
lized horsel in an especial mannor daring the lst teri sraggle 
her party—-the Haitle of St. Antoino, Heckless of danger, by her 
in the thickcat of the fight, she animated the apirits of the 
ated band of heroes under Cond, who to distingaished themeelvee 
on that occasion; and, by her courage and address, succeeded in res- 
owing them from the dangers by which they wero unyiroogi 
























‘The subsequent career of “La Grande Mademoisile’ assumes a 
more s character. she wae no less distinguished in love than in 
war, having been Cen dy « host af suitors, who tuplred tw 
the a ghee hi ie at one time, her destiny reomed likely to 
be lnkoit ive, Condé. After rejecting 
the overtures of Cogs among whom may be iweutioned 
ecru oer overcign Princess finally fixed 


indeed, may’ 
tielty of history. 





ae 


Mf. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MEMOIRS OF LADY HESTER STANHOPE, 


Comprising hex Opinions, and Ancodotes of the most remarkable ‘Persona 
of her Time, 


Cheaper Edition, 3 vols. post 89, with portraits, &c., 212. bound, 

Thees i t interest all clames of readers. Throughoct 
the whole of ihe brilleat. ‘of the life of er uncle, Mr." Pitt 
Lady Hester Stanhope (who was tho partoer of his secret counsels) 
rau drawn into daily intercourse with the most remarkable peopl 
the age—statermen, wits, diplomatiats, men 
frome of fashion ‘and. celebrity, and all th 
family, with whom sbe was upon terms of familiar intimacy. 

“Thess volumes are such as no one who takes them up cen easily lay 
dows.” Quarterly Review. 


THE SEVEN YEARS’ TRAVELS 
LADY ESTER STANHOPE, 


FORMIXG THD COMPLETION OF HER MIMOLRE. 
Chosper Edition, 5 vols. post 8+, with nomeroua Illustrations, 
188, bound. 









“Thin work is intended to completa tho « Memoirs of Lady Hester 
enbope,’ As the‘ Memoirs’ embraced a of about fifteen years, 









fn which wore traced tho causes which led to the ‘decline and fall’ of 
her Ladyship's somewhat +: in the East, the ‘Travels’ 
take up het history from the time she Eogland, and, by 
® faithful nar: ‘of ber extreardit adventures, show the 









and growth of her Oriental greatness. A distinct line may st onc 
drawn botwovn thia and all other books of travels in the Fast—for it 
onsts of = heroine who marches at the head of Arab tribes through 
the Byrizn Desert—who calls Governors of Cities to ber nid while sbe 
‘excarntes the earth in search of hidden tressures—who sends Generals 
with thelr troops to carry fre and sword into the fearful passen of « 
mountainous country to avenge the death of s murdered traveller— 
aad who then goes defenceless and naprotected to ait dowa a sojourner 
in the midst of them.” 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S MAXIMS 
AND OPINIONS; 


‘WITH A BIOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION, 
the wane Esco, i Bro, wh Portrait te bound 
The bet ‘that hes published respecti 
Wellington."—Tines, a : 


HISTORY AND BIOGHAPIN. 


‘MISS BURWEY'S DIARY. 
VOLS, VI. AND VIL, COMPLETING THE WORK. 


THE DIARY AND LETTERS 
MADAME D’ARBLAY, 


AUTHOR OF * EVELINA,” * CECILIA,” &e. 
Tneloding the period of her resideace at the Court of Queen Chartutte, 
RDITAD BY MER NIECE. 


CRITICAL OPINIUSS, 

“Madame d’Arblay lived to be o classic. ‘Time set on her fama, 
before eh went hence, that qual which ia eeldom sat except on the 
fame of the depested. ill those whom we have been eccustomed to 
raveru aa satellectual potriarchs seemed children whea compared with 
ber; for Burke Lad sat up all night toreud ber writings, sud Johnson 
nd! prenouaced we superior to Fielding, when Rogere was still a 
schoolboy, end, Sovibry aull wa poiteoats Mer Dury wy written in 
Ler earhivat and best manner; in ue woman's Eoglish, cleor, sutural, 
and lively, It ought to be consclted by every peraon who wishes to 
be well scquemnted with the history of our Imerature and our manwera, 
‘The account winch abo gives of the hiug’s illness will, we think, be 
nuare valued by the hatoriane of e future aye thas any eqnal portions 
of Pepys’ or Evelya’s Diaries." —£ Rerinw. 

“This publeation will take its glace in the hbraries beside Walpole 
and Boswell.” —Lacraru Gazette. 

“In our minds, tis dehgbtful Disry hes been the most agreesble 
variety of the season. Aliss Burnoy's frst volume ought to be placed 
beside Hoawell's* Late,'to which rt formaan excellent supplement." Tumes, 
‘A work unequalled 12 literary end social value by apy thing else of 
‘8 similar kind 10 the language." —Naval und Mddary Gazette. 

‘his work mey be cousklered « kind of supplement 10 Boswell’s 
Life of Johnoa, ‘It is a benutifal picture of society ax it existed 10 
smannare, tute, ead Uirrature, sa the early period of the raiga of George 
the Third, drawn by a pevoil as vivid and brilliaot an thet of any of 
the celebrated persous who composed the circle.”—Messenger. 

“Muse Burney’ Diary, spackling with wit, toomng with lively 
anecdote, and delectable gossip, aud full of sound and discrest views 
of persons and things, will be ‘perused with interest by sl) classes of 
renders.”—Post, 

“This work presents an unrivalled combization of attraction. 
That extreordivary man Johnsvn is painted far better then he 1s by 
Boewell,"—Court Journal. . A 

“We know not, whan we bare been so delighted with « book, as 
with Miss Burney’s Disty. Every page tems intereat,"— 
Weebly Chronicle. 


























10 MR. COLBUIN'S ALW PUBLICATIONS. 


MEMOIRS OF PRINCE ALBERT; 


AND THE HOUSE OF SAXONY, 
Secend aon eri i etal fred teed." 
“The | od | ‘moet suthentic ‘Work on the subject of tee Prince 
Consort and bis Pamily.”—Joln Hull. 


THE SECOND VO ‘VOLUME OF 


LORD BROUGHAM’S LIVES OF MEN OF 
LETTERS AND SCIENCE, 


‘WHO FLOURISHED DURING THE REIGN OF GEORGE It. 
ane. <1 an 
peri gen tek ewe 
‘Lavorsrez, Gipzox, Sird. Banxs, D'Auzmoenz, and Dn, Jouxson. 
Royal 80, with Portraits, 21s. bound, 


WOMAN AND IER MASTER; 
OR, THE [STORY OF THE FEMALE SEX FROM THR 
BABLIEST PERIOD TO THE PRESENT DAY. 
BY LADY MORGAN, 
Cheaper Edition, 2 vols., post 80, 16s, bound. 
pec iaty, Morea bas imparted to history the charm ‘of romanes. 
fs Bead, her serie of rapid at. beline oud! vigoriog etches 
wiih on ntorest which many a Novel lula to enele; Weekly Chronicle. 


MEMOIRS OF THE 
LITERARY LADIES OF ENGLAND, 


BY MRS, ELWOOD. 
‘Cheaper Eilition, 2 vols., post 8vo, with portraits, 12s. boand. 
“The literary Indies of ‘England form's brilliant list, many of the most 
beautiful and permaneatly usefel portions of our literature being the pro- 
auctions of female pens. A collection of memoirs of those t Pet 
gous wag muah wanted, ad Mrs. Eiwood's work sopplies th desderatun. 


‘Te will furnish, especially to f her much 
etna in'an otontting ew’ Chrosile nem 


LIFE OF WILLTAM THE CONQUEROR, 


Tray Oa ro oes Pores 

«This life of the Gonquefor is th Bt stempt mado to do fll juuioe 
to his character and talexts."—Britaxaia. 

“From various sources Br. Roscoe hes drawn facts which have nevec 
etsppested fa relation tothe lie of Willlam the Conqueror.” Weekly 











HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. iL 


MEMOIRS OF LADY SUNDON; 


axD OF THE 
COURT OF QUEEN CAROLINE, CONSORT OF 
GEORGE IL.; 
Tnclading Letters of the most Celebrated Persou: 
‘now First Published from the Origiaale, 
By Alrs, THOMSON, 
Author of “ Memolza of the Court of Henry VAIL," &e. 
‘fvola., poat dro, with Vortrame, fix. bowad, 
fa recommend this work to general circulation, not Seas for its 
tage aa © recon of Court personalities than for fs Wlatorieal 
jon was the Queen's Promiar—st once her favourite at 
Binuster, She had correspondence wath th 
persons of ber time, and henco hee ) 
Hlastrations of the Court of Guorge rth 
scientiounly recommend the volnaies.”—Zy tenn. 


ae " - 94" * 
LEITERS OF THE KINGS OF Lk 
Now firat collected from ‘the Unginale in Ro; 
otler authentio souters, private as Wel 

Kdued, with an Historical Latroduction and Sonoe by J. O 
Nauawent, Em, F. RR, &e. Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. post 6r0, 
with portraits, 124, bound, 

+A valuable addition to oar masa of historic materinls—ne valu. 
able no doubr, ax almost any other that lies appeared in our (10.”— 
Athenewe. 

"We have here the sayings and doinga of our sovereigns told by 
Ahemsslres in & manner far more interesting théa in sny work we aro 
acquainted with.”—Literury Gusetle. 


LETTERS OF ROYAL & ILLUSTRIOUS LADIES 


OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
Bini OF Fae! et at ss ENGLART: 
rat the O: t oes, 
rw fem paises gions, wh Setrsdnckeey Noles, 


NN 
Cheaper waite 5 Tole post Bro, with Faonlole togroph, ke, 


a of the Timo, 
8, 













“This colleetion of letters fx igs awrious and very valusble. ‘The 
general reader will dorive grest instruction from itp pres. and the 
reader of history will find it of considerable service, ‘The editress bas 
pears _— = remarkably Isboriout task, She hes collected 


xtend over = period of four centuries and half, sed hes 
Wien infinite paina to render the eutject of the letters intelligible to 
the seeder by predzxing notes, varying io Jength se the cecesion 
requires. The work certainly deserves x wide succems.”—Sunday Times. 








12 MR. COLBURBN'S NEW PUBI. ICATIONS, 





BURKE'S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE, — 


‘Sew axp Revierp Eprtiox, 

Corrected throughout from the communications of the Nobility, 
&e., and oateiag ‘ul the Naw Cretions. Ta 1 vole comprising ut 

mach matter as twenty ordinary volumes), with opmarda of 1300 
gravings of Arms, &6., 384. bau! 

Ble. Burk's ‘ Paors Tpcieiies is the mast completo, the 
mast convenient, andeas cheep ‘cheepest work of the kied over olfered to the 

jhlic,”"—Ss 
Pe Me, Bumke's‘ Peerage and Barovetage’ ta certainly the most perfect 
and comprehenaive encycloprdia of personal and national hisimy ever 

jiven to the combiging surprising accuracy and it i 

brevity mand clearness, and eabibiting, in a 

the lies and achievements of the many 
Joptre on the rolla of our nobility, from the 
wrons of Creasy and Agincourt, to the heroes of Blenbelm 
and Waterloo."--Globe, 


BURKE'S DICTIONARY 


EXTINCT, DORM! ANT, AND ABEYANT 
PEERAGES OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND 
IRELAND. 

A COMPANION TO ALL OTHER PEEUAGLE. 
eoeaee aes ener sees eles 
Tt should be particularly noticed Set thin work appertaina nearly ss 
much to extant as to extwet persons of distinction ; for though dignities 

pasa awey, it rarely occurs that whole families do. 


MEMOIRS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS; 


the Lives of the Spesters and Eminent Statesmen, aod 
the we Convention Parliament of 1688-9, to the passiog of the 




















a 
—_ 
‘Reform Bil 





in 1 
BY WM. CHARLES TOWNSEND, ESQ, M.A. 
MUECORDER OF sACCLESFIELD. 

Chesper Edition. 2 vols. vo, 218, bound. * 


Pree pcp eT ackaowlodgiog the volcsble usitance which 
bare on. Mmocanings eesivod fret Bis ‘Townsend's ‘History of the 
Hone of Commons,’ ”—Lord Campbell—Lives of tha Chancellors, 


INSTORY AND BloGRAPny, 3 
“REMINISCENCES OF ; 


PRINCE TALLEYRAND; 


Edited fom the Fapers of the lato M. COLALACUE, the’ Privee's 
2 vole, post vo, 214, bound, 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


THE EMPRESS JOSEPILINE. 
BY MADEMUISELLE DUCREST, 
Cheaper Edition. 9 vols, sual 6r0, 188.—The same in French, 
MEMOIRS OF THE 
COURT OF MARIE ANTOINETTE, 


By MADAME CAMPAN, First Tady of the Bedchamber to the 
Queen. 


Cheaper Edition, in 2 vols, Svo, with Vurirnits, 12¢—The same in 
French. 


‘cW¥e have wcklom perused so entertaining a work —It ie a4 0 nitvor 
of the most splendid court of Europe, alla time ‘when nonurehy lu 
Sot won shora of any of fia beame, that it ie particularly worthy of 
our attention.” ~Morazag Chronicle. 


MEMOIRS OF THE QUEENS OF FRANCE. 
BY MRS, FORBES BUSIL 
Dediceted, by Ber Majesty the Quaey ov tux Franc, 


~ Cheeper Edition, In 2 vol 
post By0, wi 12s fa og ": 


‘This charming Work comprises 2 separate Memoir of every Queen 
of France from the earliest of ber annals to the present time. The 
work of Mra. Bush cvnnot fail of belng a desirable acquisition to every 
library in the kingdom.”—Sun. 


MEMOIRS OF 
THE BABYLONIAN PRINCESS, 


MARIA THERESA ASM. 
DAUGHTER OF EMIN ADALLAH ‘ASMAR; 
Containing a natrative of her residence in Mesopatanis, Jeruraltm, 
sbanon, Kurdistan, I ‘Teheran, snd Shite, together 
With to ancowat other travels By fualy, Wrances England, We. 
‘Dedicated, by permission, to Her Majesty the Queen Dowager, 
'2 Vola, post vo, with Portrait, 218, bound. 














14 BIR. COLBUBN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


STORY OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 
BY THE MARQUIS OF J.ON DONDERRY. 


A Companion Valume to the “ Story of the Buttle of Waterloo.” 
With nix Portraits and pinion 6a. bound, 


Tt is the object of thie the English Nation with 
what hes long been a desl eran A COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE 
PENINSULAR WAR, down to the peace of 1614, in tho smallest pos: 
aible compess, and at so moderaia & coat an to be arcoasible to all closecs 
of readers ; and it is confidently trusted thet this narrative, ax completed 
by its able Editor, will eatiafy all who take an interest in the slotions period 
wh refers, and will be regarded a2 a rrorthy am " 
papain «The Story of the Battle of Water] 





THE NEMESIS IN CHINA; 


‘COMPRISING 
A COMPLETE HIsTORY OF THE WAR IM THAT COUNTRY j 


With « Particular Account of the Covowy or Hoxa-Kaxc. 
From Notes of Capt. W. I. HALL, R.N., and Personal Obecr- 
vations by W. D. BERNARD, Esq, ABE, Oxon, 
CHEAYSR CDITION, with « new Introduction, 
1 Volume, with Maps and Plates, 10s, 6d. bound, 
+ ‘Tho most amusing ond instractive voyage that bas appeared since the 
aye of Anson."—Sun. 


“A wock which will uke it poe beside that of Capisin Cook tn the 
annals of the maritime history of this country.” Weekly Chromicte, 

“'Thia is tho most important publication that Las uppesred respeoting 
oat Inte contest with Chins. fa all thet relates to the Nemesis 
cially, and ¢o the naval operations of the Expedition, it is 
with "the most lively aod stirring interest.’—Naval and Mi 
Gazette, 





TRAVELS IN ALGERIA. 
BY VISCOUNT FEILDING AND CAPTAIN KENNEDY. 


@ vola., post Svo, with Illustrations, 21a. bound. 
We foal ial plessare in ling this interesting and en- 
tertang’ Wott as che which Wros mock light’ on the entons tad 


condition of a brava but unfortenate - and affords much valuable 
{Sfornog an toil hat in rooackatle fad i 
—Hood's Magazine, 


HISIORICAL AND POLTHUCAL, 13 


REVELATIONS OF RUSSIA. 
By an ENGLISI RESIDENT. 

‘Third edition, revised by the Author, with additional Notes, and 
brought down to the presest time, 2 vols, post Bro, with Illustra 
tions, 212. bound, 

“(Goch books es the ‘Revelations of Russi’ aro to be bad culy for 
theit weight io gold; and I know en snstance where as much es 
300 raobiee (about 221) were peid for the lees of « copy."—Latter from 

by mn the thencam, 


RUSSIA UNDER. THE AUTOCRAT 
NICHOLAS IL. 


By IVAN GOLOVINE, « Roserax Supsecr, 
Cheaper Edition, # vols, — a fall full teagth Portrait of the Emperor, 


fotTaere sre volumes of an ‘ou iatereatiog mature, emanating 

from the pen of & Russien, noble dy birth, who has cacaped beyond 

the reach of the Czar's power. The merits of the work are very con- 

siderable, It throws now light on the state of the empire—ite 

aupect, political and domestio—ite manners; the emphy's sbout the 

place, court, and capital ; its police 5 its spies; ite depraved society, 
Se—Sunday Tones. 








REVELATIONS OF SPAIN. 
By T. Mf. HUGHES, Esq. 

Secimd Edition, revised and corrected, % vols. post Gvo, #14. bound, 

“A very clever book—the result of considersble exparience,”"—Ez- 

+ Asa pictare of the sstusl stato of Spain, this work in Intensely 
interesting. We cennat t20 strongly recommend it to the notice of 
ihe reader | The e scarcely any aubjeot of iourest esanecied with 
Spaia ad i fobobitanta that the Jas not handled in detall,” 


REVELATIONS OF PORTUGAL, 
AND NARRATIVE OF AN OVERLAND JOURNEY 


LISBON. 
BY T. M, HUGHES, ESQ. 
= Sxconp Eprrwx. 2 vols, post 8¥0, 31s. bound. 


«Mz. Hoghes’ volumes are foll of entertanment, and contain mach 
‘Yeluable inforraation on the reel stete of the Peninsula.”—Aritunaia. 
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LORD CASTLEREAGH'S NARRATIVE 
OF HIS JOURNEY TO DAMASCUS, 


THROUGH EGYPT, NUBIA, ARABIA PETR2A, PALES- 
TINE, "AND SYRIA. 
trols, past So, wish Tieavetions, bound. 
‘'Theep volumes aro repits with new impressions and re eaperisliy 
sharactviaed by great power wo lively and Eraphie ‘desaription.” —; 


‘a Jo 

Niobe secant Canract 0 socooat of the Pyractdn Lies, Fader 
‘Thebes, and ali the wonderful monuments of the ancient world mecessible 
to the travaller—his visits to Moent Sinai and other places fesoas in Bib~ 
Vea! Listory—bis descriptions of Bethlebem, Jeraselem, and the sacred 
localines of Chiristinaity—bia characteristic aketches of the modern 

tinns, Arabs, Armenians, Jows, Drases, and Turks, aud his persons! 
ratMioctsoe of Mobemst Ai and’ the notion of bis Court, the great 
Bheiks of the Desert, aud the Princesses of the Lebanos. To future tour- 
iota in the East the work will be extremely valuable,”—Globe. 


NARRATIVE OF AN 
OVERLAND JOURNEY ROUND THE 
WORLD. 


BY SIR GEORGE SIMPSON, 
GOVERNOR-IN-CHIEF OF THE HUDSOX’S BAY COMPANY'S TRERITOBIES 
IN NORTH AMERICA. 
£ vols. Bro, with Map, &., 31s. 6d. bound, 

«The great novelty of this sri from ita baving boon prin 
cipally performed Ovzn.aNp. Position and influence of the author, 
bin enterprise and scientific attsinments, have enabled him to make exter 
sive additions 10 our limited knowledge of the verious interesting portions 
of the globe which be traversed. ‘The contributions to the geography of 
the great American Continent, in partiouler, over whieh be 
from Canada to Vancouver, will be found extremely valuable, as wall as 
hia notices of the various tribes of the aborigines with whom be came in 
contect—his residence at Sitke, and account of the Aleutian Arebipelago 
tis descriptions of Kamachatka and Fingeormay le Dery a Journeys over 
those vast regions of the » we have 
Sithert reested such feamty infoematica,” 

“<A more valutble or instructire work, or one wore fal of partons 
adventure azd beroic enterprise, wa have never met with.”—Joka Bull. 

** It deserves to be s standard work in sll libraries, and it will become 


“The couniries of which this work gives ua anew knowledge sre pro- 
‘ably deatised to act with great power ox our interest, some we the sivala 
of our commerce, some aa the depots of eur manfctures, mad vane as 
the raoipleats of ‘hat overflow of population which Europe ia now poor” 
ing ing got fom ail rr elds om the open wilderneae of the wor Wold." Hock 








VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. Ww 


HOCHELAGA; 
OR, ENGLAND IN THE NEW WORLD. 
Edited by BLIOT WARBURTON, Eaq,, 
Author of “THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS.” Third Eaitloa, 
2 vols, post 8ro, with illustrations, #12, bound. 
“We recommend * Hochelogn’ most heartily, in ease any of our resdory 
Geary Ferien. 


rine if i rough many. dion slaoat every qualibens 
it donot go tlmoat every quelifien- 

i Weuk—grech wassty, end vigour af nylon Contratmted 

power of deseription, which asthe effect of elaborate painting —infur- 



















pares. Wecan cordially ree 

‘our reoders, as well for i etrrmeat of as lighuar portions, 

re Sree srally of England ia the te 

. of England in the uew 
world." —Jaha Dail. ated 





NARRATIVE OF THE 
TEN YEARS’ VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY 
ROUND THE WORLD, 
OF ILMS. ADVENTURE AND BEAGLE, 


ESRER TRE CanAZD (7 CAFLAINS RED ARD FTERAT: 


Cheaper Balto, ia 2 lange Vol. tro. with Maps, Chara, and nywardsot Bit 
Mnuserations, by Landsetr, und othe’ emineat Artoin price If-tlortay Bounds 


a nemetees rgraning that it hea fallen to ot 
Puss slays occupy ndietingeushed epace in the matory 


Sree eekenecretes 







Boat, 
‘Gaayaqall—of the falande—the | en Areuipeings, or Low lands 
“Otahite— ew -Avstvalla—Ths gf Islande—Banritius—the Cape 
9€ Good Rope, dx. 
N.B. Mr. Darwin's Journal of the Geology and Natural History ofthe oyage 





0 had ia a single volume, Bvo, price its, bound. 
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THREE YEARS IN CONSTANTINOPLE, 
OR, DOMESTIC MANNERS OF THE TURKS. 
‘By CHARLES WHITE, Esq. 
Chea vo, with $4 Tastrations} from Original 
pe Eilloo,:© nels, post Ores wi ‘Mz, bound. aie 
“Mis, White's usefal work ia well worthy of the attentive stady of 
al who would know Turkey as {t is Te mey ba aafely taken as u text 
book, with reapect to Turkey, ite people, and its mencers. Fall, 
searching, complete, it will dissipate many Hees, i 
yen eae oioae popultly entertained of the pm A 5 sanligned 








TRAVELS IN KASHMERE, 


The Countries adjoining the Moantnin Course of the Tades, and the 
Himalaya, North of the Punjab, 
BY G. VIGNE, ESA, EGS, 


2 vole,, ory vie Oe ® ratuabie ‘eps a mapersd under the sanction of the 








Hon, Hart Indla Company, and 29 Iilutrations. #42, bound. 
<:Theve voloroes place ther acthor in the fiom rank amonget 
the advontoroua trvellre who bere explored the jelous regions eat~ 





ions 
Ugur oe Be Taian mp, fh it raid of mich we bre 
ouson to fool wo deop an interest 


L Er’ T TE ERS 
SHORES OF THE MEDITERRANEAN, 


BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL NAPIER. 
2 vole,, post 8yo, with Iiustrations, ir. bond, 


TRAVELS AND TRAVELLERS. 
BY MRS, TROLLOPE, 
Anthoress of The Barnabys,” “The Robertees,” Se, 
# vols, post 8v0, 91s, bound. 


A WINTER IN ITALY, 
BY MBB. ASHTON YATES 
# vols, post Svo, 214, bound, 


“Mire, Yates’ Lattors indicate » mind of the highest intellectual en!- 
tare."—Quarterly Heview, 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 19 
LORD LINDSAY'S Eee ON THE HOLY 


170, 108, 6. bound. 
with the wisdom 
Christins."— Quar- 


THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS; 


on, 
ROMANCE AND REALITIES OF EASTERN TRAVEL. 
By ELIOT 8, G. WARBURTON, Enq. 
Sixth edition’ a vols., with numerous Iitustrationa, 246, boaua, 
emarknlle for ite ilonsiog power ant play of fancy, ite useful 
and interesting information. Among itt greatest and mort lasting 
charms 1s its reverent aud sctious spitit."—-tQuasterly Review. 


LETTE iRS FROM THE EAST, 


Written during a Th iiroua ues, aan Avabia, the Moly 
Land. Syria, and Greece, 
Cheaper Walton voles font 8a, Th 
“ Mr. Carne’s works are rendered larly valuntie by the yraphie 
descriptions, written on the spot, of the present etunl state of the 
bens phe ae have been the theatres of the xreat events ruvorded in the 
the. a 


TRAVELS IN PALESTINE, 


‘Through the countries of Bashan and Gilead, East of tho River Jordan; 
including a visit to the Cities of Gerasa and Gasmala, in the 


‘Decapotis. 
BY J. &. BUCKINGHAM, ESQ, 
Choaper Edition, 2 vole, 6. With numerous Engravings, 218, 


Also, by the same Author, 
TRAVELS IN MESOPOTAMIA, 


Including » Journey to the Ur of the Chaldees, and the Ruins of 
‘Ninoveh and Babylon. 


‘Chosper Edition, 2 pig ose with ey Engravings, 215, 


TRAYELS IN ASSYREA MEDTA, & PERSIA, 


“These volumes conclude tho series of the author's Journeys in the 
Payton pene ee reais oat ly ee tee een on ition of 
the interesting count es desorbed, bas ‘bat the results of perecnal inves- 


tigatii i juities, which 
Tight upon ancient history; and also upon the Inspired writings.” 





bopper tad corrected, ene vel, . pot 
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CANADA AND THE CANADIANS, 
By Lieut.-Col. Sir RICHARD BONNYCASTLE, 
Cheaper Edition. 2 vols., port 8vo, 12s. bound. 

“Thore is excellent advice as well aa informstion of a practical kind 
which ought to be treasured up by the intending emigrant, to whom 
‘we recommend & of Bir ir Richard's book, as giving graphic viows 
of the present toll, for future independence, which aii raon enepanies. 
—Morning Chronicle. 

PETERSBURGH AND NOSCOW; 
A VISIT TO THE COURT OF THE CZAR. 
BY RICHARD SOUTHWELL BOURKE, ESQ. 

2 vols., post 8¥0, 21s. bound. 


ECHOES FROM THE BACK WOODS; 
OR, SKETCHES OF TRANSATLANTIC LIFE. 
By CAPTAIN LEVINGE, 

Cheaper Edition, in | vol, post 870, with Hlustrations, 10s. 6d. bound, 


ADVENTURES IN GEORGIA, CIRCASSIA, 
AND RUSSIA. 


By Lieut-Cotonsl G, POULETT CAMERON, CB., K.T., o- 
‘Employed on & Special Service in Persia. 
2 vols, port Bro, 21¢. bound. 


ADVENTURES ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER, ! 
aera aera a | 
iit ert minors} together with a Journey across the 
BY ROSS COX, ESQ. 
Cheaper Edition, 9 hyd Bvo, with Plates, 168, 


period which Mr. among the various tribes 
on the tenke cr Unc Goluntis, 1s son the river nine times, and 
descended it eight. Dangers of the most trying kind and adventures 
of fearfol and bis stepe. 
He recorded the real” romance in he took = part, and has now 


MISCELLANEOU?. 2 


TANCRED; 
OR, THE NEW CRUSADE. 
By B. DISRAELL, BLP. 
Author of “Coningsby,” “Sybil,” &c. Third Edition. 3 vole, post 
Byo, SIs. 6d. 
$s¢ Tanered” i fall of churming effects of styl ond fine delineation, 
ed deacriptions iat Life are coly wo be compared with chose of 





ia brilliant book. it has entertained us more (hea either 
{ Goningaby’ or  Sybu,’and we think amay stand higher in public ferour.” 

“| We hold it to be impouible for the author of 

a yrork of Seton which shal! not be clever, bilant, 
*‘Tauered’ ie all thie, ead somethi 

season the pencil of Roberts, and 


ZOOLOGICAL RECREATPONS, 
Ty W J. BRODERIP, Faq. FRA 


1 vol., post 8ro, 108. G2. bound. 
*s We beliags we da not exarcerate in sny10g that, siacethe pulblietion 
of White's ral History of Selborne,’ and of the * Introduction to 
ce, no work in our language ix better cal- 
Zoological Heereations’ to fulfil the arawed atm of its 
fornish » band-book which may cherish or ewakoa w love for 
natural history." Quarterly Heview, 


THE COLNIESS OF BLESSINGTON'S 
JOURNAL OF HER CONVERSATIONS WITH LORD 
BYRON. 

Sbeaper Edition. 80, With a Portrait by Count D’Oraay, 

‘ond all comparison, the best thing that hes been writ 

Loed Byron—the troeet, slaverest, and most plessing, With all poe- 

sible delicaey, consideration, and’ good nature, the true elaracter of 
iyron ix Ind open even to its inmost recesses.”—Spectator, 


ADVENTURES OF TIE GORDON 


HIGHLANDERS, 
IN SPAIN, FRANCE, AND BELGIUM. 
‘By JAMES GRANT, Esq, late 62d Rogt, 

“The main charm of this very aitractive work must ever be tho 
tauihfel outline ft presents of the heoie devotion und davetlens dering 
ot heroes ‘in feed of old Gal sates tbet moment 

fist ending with Wellington's last tiumpt oa the plains of Waterloo” 
Caledonian Merenry. 
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THE JESUIT AT CAMBRIDGE 
BY SIR GEORGE STEPHEN. 
2 vols, post 8vo, 218. bound. 

“ One of the best written novels published for years, both as 
siaterrannmes eae 
ao Th vigorous protest against Jesultical growth displays consum 
mete leet tact, and is @ satis of bint eet Senet 


ZENON; 
AN HISTORICAL NARRATIVE. 
By the Rev. RICHARD COBNOLD, M.A. 
Second Edition, 3 vols., 8vo, 21a. bound, 

“ The incidents of this work aro ‘omen various and striking, and 
moral and religious truths of grest importance are both simply and 
forerfully exprossed, The work has sfforded ua so much 

‘we can aincorely recommend it to our readers," —Measenger, 
By the same Author. 


THE HISTORY OF MARGARET CATCHPOLE, 
A SUFFOLK GIRL. 
Fifth Edition, 1 yol., with Hlustrations, 10s. 6d. bound. 
{Trash ia stranger chan Gotion, (We bore ere e verible history 
ee oe ene 


“ id into tho compsss of one volume, this biography will 
become a standard: work,” —Britewnies 2, 


am. 
THE HISTORY OF MARY ANNE WELLINGTON, 
THE SOLDIER'S DAUGHTER, WIFE, & WIDOW. 
PEDIOATED, BY EXFAESS PERMISSION, TOE MAJESTY THE 
QUEEN DOWAGER. 
Second Edition, 1 yok, with Mustrationa, 10s. 62. bound. 
“This interesting work we have no doubt will attain « greater popu- 
leaty eyen than Margaret Cutcheln Times, f 
“Ta this most interesting ‘we have the stirring scenes of 
soldler’a life, and the history of hie daughter, wife, and widow, under the 
Testo and all te srengts tad rayog love of 8 womels westrnking 
he 
spirit. The work is fall of incidents, narratives of extraordinary even! 
petils and preservaties”—Bery Herel 2: 





POETRY. 23 


KING ARTIUR. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE NEW TIMON.” 
Post @vo, Sa, 


THE NEW TIMON: 
A POETICAL ROMANCE. 
Fourth edition, 1 vol, post 8¥0, 68. bound. 
“4 Ono of tha most remarkable porms of the present genert 






‘Samania its ise ingenious, and ite effect altogether bold, barmo- 
fed ‘arigital. Ne poor’ of equal length las ised from the 
Eagiat Peees for a unter of years, with ony thug approaching to 
ity of ‘The New Timon,—it augers » resuscitation of ocr 

Bardo ploeiea.”—Sex, 





POETICAL WORKS OF IIORACE SMITH, 


OSE OF THE AUTHORS OF “ REJECTED ADDRESSES.” 

‘Now First Collected,  vols., post 8vo, with Portrait, 126. bound. 

“A host, of readers wo are confident will participate in our grat 
fication at the publication of these volumes, for Tlorace Hruith is now 
amongst the English classics."—Naval and Military (ruxette. 

“tn this work the reailer will find, not uniy Christmas’ reading for 
every day in the ne ear, but a8 abundant proof of honest chewrfulneus, 

in 


manly warmth and genuine yment of every thing fa 
alle, as ia auy two ‘arty Te volo oe the neato tis inike 
Tanguage.”—E-saminer 


POETICAL 
WORKS OF BARRY CORNWALL. 


2 vols., rmall 810, 218, 

* Jes delight to tara awhile from moral and palitical srimositie 
bd pe freken ty eunee: ied aifections 
our ‘compose var good # 
Tong the images Clove nad Seanty and licermpalby a ror, 

with which it everywhere prescats us."—Ea 
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THE HALL AND THE HAMLET. 
‘By WILLIAM DOWITT. 


Author of «The Dud: of the Bensons” “Rural Life in England,” &c., 
3 vola., post Gyo. #18, bound. 
“This work is fall of delightful sketches and and enchanting 
pletures of rural HG and we hare mo doubs rill be read not only at 
tho homestead of the farmer, but at the mansion of the squire, or 
the ‘castle of the lord, with ‘gratification and delight. ‘in theoe vo" 
Tumes thore is mare originality, mare wit, more buniour, more pat 
‘than in any of those which have already issued from the same pen."— 
Sunday Times, 


CHEAP LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINMENT. 


Blegently t pound ints Volumes, peice ily 6a, each, printed aulformly with 
Byron and Scott, and beauti etilabed with the Portraite of the 
Engravings, rtp tho Findons and other eminent Artists, 


COLBURN’S STANDARD NOVELS; 


A Select Collection of the best Works of Fietlon of the most Dis- 
tinguished Modern English Writers, which exnnot be procured in any 
other callection, 









Lady Margan'y O'Donnel 
Lady Morgan's Florence 





“+ Colbum's Standard Novela! srries of those woiks of 
Gction that have moat tended, with the writings of Slr Welter Scott, 
to elevate thia description of literature. Thus pullication presents « 
concentration of imaginative geniue."—Globe. 

“A traly popular undertaking. The series so got_up and embel- 
Wabed, anc sad op dsp, mar aimed the fame oven’ of the nuthor of 


*Wint an admirable opportunity 4s here presented to such as are 
sbont to form a select library of fiction !"—Sen, 





©. Whiting] ~[Wehiiiont Mouse, 


